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The visitation of Yorkshire for the King’s 
England series was completed in the early 
months of the Hitler War and is a picture of 
the county as it was before the aerial bombard- 
ment of the Island. It is not possible here to 
take note of changes the war has brought 
about in some churches and other buildings. 
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The County Too Great For Words 

Yorkshire being so great a county that no one volume can hold it, and 
all its three ridings belonging equally to the whole, this introduction 
appears in the three volumes and contains the general description of 
the county and a particular reference to each riding. 

VERY Yorkshire boy will tell you that Yorkshire has an acre 

for every letter in the Bible, and some over, and the traveller 
who sets out to explore it is not surprised, for its vast spaces 
seem to have no end. It is so big that it has been divided into 
three — ridings or thirdings; but even if we ignore two of these 
ridings the other still remains the biggest area of any county in 
the land. 

We could put nine English counties into Yorkshire and still 
have room for London, and even the smallest of the ridings 
would hold two Bedfordshires and have many acres left. That 
is the East Riding. The North Riding is bigger than Norfolk 
(England’s fourth county), and thfe West Riding would take our 
second county (Lincolnshire) and have seventy thousand acres to 
spare. Altogether Yorkshire has 3,890,000 acres, and it looks 
into seven counties. It looks out from its majestic cliffs into the 
mists of the North Sea, and runs so far west that another dozen 
miles would bring it to the Irish Sea. It has 1568 parishes, and 
twice as many people as Wales, nearly a million more than 
Denmark — about four and a half millions, as near as we can sum 
them up today. 

We may say perhaps that man has made it what it is, for the 
Spirit of the North is the most vital thing that industrial England 
ias ; and yet the Yorkshire that nature made would be famous 
f no man had ever been this way. Man has indeed done much 
'o spoil it, for it must be said that William Blake’s satanic miffs 
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keep company with his green and pleasant land in the county 
of broad acres. It has some of the ugliest towns ever seen in 
this world, heartbreaking to a traveller who rides through them 
in his car and realises that these long depressing streets are 
England. 

But they are not the true Yorkshire. The vast populations 
living in them can escape with ease to mountain and moor, 
woodland and dale. If it is supreme in size, Yorkshire is un- 
rivalled in the range of its scenery. It is an epitome of England 
in this, with wide stretches of grandeur and loveliness, and wild 
and desolate tracks so awe-inspiring that Daniel Defoe almost 
turned back when he saw them. There are purple moors 1700 
feet above the sea, and the mountains of the Pennine Range 
are a stirring spectacle. Backbone of England, they run from 
north to south of the western border, while toward the North 
Sea/and separated from this mighty chain by the Vale of York, 
rise the Cleveland Hills and the chalky wolds. Mickle Fell 
towers 2591 feet, and is Yorkshire’s highest mountain. Whem- 
side is 2414 feet, Penyghent is 2273, and Baugh' Fell is 2210. 
Running eastward from the Pennines are the broad valleys 
dotted with enchanting villages and sparkling rivers, the York- 
shire dales that Wordsworth loved, where life has changed 
little from generation to generation and dalesmen still go to bed 
by candlelight. The dales are all unlike each other. Teesdale 
comes down from the black heights of Stainmoor. Swaledale 
has a loveliness that can be felt. Wensleydale is filled with 
waterfalls and dells, abbeys and castles, and churches in de- 
lightful setting. Nidderdale has crags and caves. Airedale sits 
perhaps a little uneasily as industry comes creeping up. Wharfe- 
dale has a hundred villages to tempt us. 

The rivers flow down the dales like the fingers of a man’s hand: 
the Tees, shared with the county of Durham; and Swale, Ure, 
Nidd, Wharfe, Aire, Calder, Derwent, and Don, gathering 
volume as they sweep on to the Ouse and into the broad estuary 
of the Humber, one of the grandest waterways in the kingdom. 
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If we travel ten thousand- miles in Yorkshire there is natural 
wonder all the way, with superb view-points like the Chevin 
from which we look across half the great Pennine Range; 
Eston Nab on the Cleveland Hills where we look beyond the 
Tees into Durham; Sutton Bank where Wordsworth stood on 
his wedding day; Blue Bank looking down on Caedmon’s 
country by the Esk ; and Flamborough Head with cliffs as white 
as Dover’s. It is here that we may climb the winding track above 
the cliffs from Flamborough to Speeton and find the cliffs in 
early summer crowded with seabirds, men descending them 
to steal the eggs, the most thrilling day’s work in this hard- 
working county. Nor must we forget the proud headland 
crowned by Scarborough Castle, nor Boulby cliff towering 666 
feet above the waves, nor Staithes with its precipitous cliffs, 
one of the most surprising coastal villages ; nor Robin Hood’s 
Bay, quaintest of all fishing towns, built like Devon’s Clovelly. 
The waves are stealing Yorkshire’s land year after year, and at 
low tide we may sometimes discover ruined houses and churches 
which have been drowned in the sea. We have opened a church 
door with the key of a church that is now below the waves. 

We may ride for 65 miles across the Wolds, the crescent of 
chalk hills from Flamborough to the Humber, rising above the 
farmsteads, looking down on villages, delightful with fields and 
woods that would never have been here but for that gallant 
Yorkshireman Sir Christopher Sykes, who transformed these 
barren sheep tracks into a smiling land. Or we may seek out 
caves and lakes and waterfalls, such as Yordas Cave, Ingle- 
borough Cave, the Whitescar Caverns with their galleries and 
lakes, the deep pits of the Buttertubs lining the mountain pass 
from Swaledale to Wensleydale; Hardrow Force, the waterfall 
that drops straight for 100 feet; Malham Cove with all its 
grandeur, or the wild setting of Malham Tam 1000 feet up ; 
' and Gordale Scar, the huge cliff before which the immortal 
Turner stood spellbound. 

If we would see the Moors, the ride from Pickering to Whitby 
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(especially if it be in autumn) will thrill a man wherever else he 
has been and whatever else he has seen ; or we may like to see 
them as the Brontes saw them, dark, grim, and desolate — like 
some of Yorkshire’s working towns. 

For this vast county is by no means all a garden. Its coal 
mines raise a million tons a week. Its ironworks have sent 
great bridges across the earth. Its quarries have paved the streets 
of our towns and cities and given Westminster Abbey its flying 
buttresses. Its steel is one of the enduring pillars of the modem 
world. Its mills make the finest modem cloth. It has the third 
great port, in the country, ‘and the biggest wool market any- 
where. Ten of its towns have over fifty thousand people and 
two of them about half a million, and they are the hardest 
working people in the whole realm of industry. 

Perhaps we may quote a few figures of Industrial Yorkshire. 
From four to five million tons of iron ore are raised every 
year in the hills above the River Tees on an area of about 200 
square miles. If we look into the story of Middlesbrough we 
find that iron has raised the population from 25 people in 
1801 to about 150,000. From the great quarries of the south 
and west come millions of tons every year of clay and shale, 
sandstone and limestone, with hundreds of thousands of tons 
of fireclay. Yorkshire builds ships, mills flour, and makes 
engines for the world. Sheffield steel is on civilised' tables every- 
where, her scissors are in every woman’s workbasket, her 
razors in every man’s bag, her shears on every farm. Leeds, the 
Industrial Capital of the North, has woollen mills and leather 
works and great engineering works. Hull has seven miles of 
docks, and huge seed-crushing mills. Bradford is the head of 
the wool industry which has grown up from the days when 
spinning and weaving were done in the cottages, and when the 
mills were in the valleys driven by water power. 

When the world is humming with prosperity in the happy 
days of peace it is a wonderful sight to see the Colne Valley at 
night with the windows of its myriad mills lit up, and an 
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astounding sight by day are the viaducts and bridges, the 
forest of high chimneys, the endless mills and reservoirs, and 
vast quantities of machinery. Rotherham is busy making a 
thousand things in iron and brass. Barnsley has its linen 
factories, its iron foundries, and its paper mills. Huddersfield 
makes fancy wools and worsteds, Halifax its rugs and carpets, 
Morley its tweeds, and everywhere we find folk busy weaving 
and dyeing, making blankets, turning out textiles of every kind 
in silk and cotton and wool, producing leather and glass as 
well as iron and steel, turning out cars and planes, and in all 
other conceivable ways contributing something to the daily life 
of every country in the world. 

But in this book we are travellers all, seeking the great sights 
that nature and men together have given to Yorkshire; and it is 
chiefly the monuments of man with which we have to deal. 
Long before the dawn of history our ancestors were throwing 
entrenchments across Flamborough Head, and from the Swale 
to the Tees. From graves on the wolds and the moors have 
come some of the finest examples of pottery in the British 
Museum. On the Wolds the biggest stone still standing in 
England is outside Rudston church, a rood stone, no doubt, 
one of the first crosses at which men would worship. 

If we would seek the footprints of the Romans who made 
our land their home for 450 years, we find them in hundreds 
of valleys and towns and on the hills ; especially are they at 
Catterick, where we have seen British soldiers marching over 
the Roman camp, and at Aldbrough, where are wonderful 
pavements, altars, idols, weapons, and jewels from one of the 
chief outposts of Caesar’s British Empire. But, of course, it is 
to York, the Roman capital, that we come for the witness of 
Rome among twenty centuries of history. Roman, Saxon, and 
Norman, the thread has been unbroken. 

Yorkshire has 130 churches with Saxon work and about 
twice as many with Norman work, and where is medieval 
England better seen than in her great houses and abbeys? On 
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hill and headland stand castles worn by centuries of wind and 
rain. Scarborough has the lordly pile where men looked out 
across the North Sea a thousand years before Francis Drake 
chased the Armada, and Richmond has surely the noblest 
castle of them all, with its keep looking down on an ancient 
town rich in song and story. Pontefract has the castle in which 
Richard the Second sighed in vain for a little grave in the king’s 
highway, but was butchered by a knight with the mark of Cain 
on his brow. Skipton and Ravensworth have castle's still stand- 
ing bravely. Middleham has a fortress with memories of the 
Nevilles. Castle Bolton has the grim stronghold of the Scropes, 
prison of Mary Queen of Scots. Conisborough has a castle 
which comes into Ivanhoe, and Knaresborough its picturesque 
ruins high above the River Nidd. Pickering and Mulgrave 
and Helmsley all have something of the medieval fighting days, 
and there are castles still at Snape and Crayke, Wressell and 
Whorlton, Kilton and Danby, Bowes and Tickhill and Spofforth. 

Of fortified houses and ancient manors, and show-places all 
travellers must see, Yorkshire has scores, some of them supreme 
in England. Where can we match Wentworth Woodhouse, or 
Castle Howard, or Temple Newsam (the Hampton Court of the 
North) ? There are far too many to mention here, but we should 
not forget Burton Constable or the stately Harewood House. 

In those ruins which are the noblest witnesses still standing 
of medieval England . Yorkshire is unique. Nowhere does the 
traveller come upon a sight more touching in its majesty than 
Fountains Abbey, and it is one of a matchless group which 
brings the lover of beautiful things to Yorkshire in an eternal 
pilgrimage. He comes to Fountains and then perhaps to 
Rievaulx, and on to Kirkstall Abbey, black with city smoke 
from the River Aire, to Jervaulx and Kirkham, and Byland and 
Bolton, and Whitby and Easby, and to Bridlington Priory. 
But there are more and more of them, as we see in this book. ' 

It is not safe to mention Yorkshire churches, where we must 
be brief; there are more cathedral towns here.than in any other 
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county in the land, no fewer than eight if we reckon minsters, 
abbeys, and the Roman Catholic Cathedral at Middlesbrough. 
At York, Wakefield, Ripon, Selby, Beverley, Sheffield, and 
Bradford are the cathedral centres. The traveller in search 
of these places hastens when he can to Beverley Minster, 
rivalling York Minster itself, and to Selby Abbey not far away, 
and to Patfington with its soaring spire. The noble church of 
Hedon rises proudly from the cobbled streets of a town which 
fell asleep when Hull began to stir into greatness and displaced 
Hedon’s church with a lordly church of its own. Patrington is 
so fine that it is called the Queen, and Hedon so stately that 
it is called the King, of Holderness. 

Howden and Hemingbrough have noble shrines, and Beverley 
has not only the minster but the- church of St Mary, which 
would bring all travellers into it if the minster were not there. 
In nearly 400 churches we have found either Saxon or Norman 
work. At Ripon is something of the church St Wilfrid (the 
great lover of the pageantry of Rome) built 1300 years ago, and 
there are Saxon towers at Bardsey, Hornby, and Appleton-le- 
Street. We have passed through fifty splendid Norman door- 
ways, the one at Stillingfleet with a, door famous for its 
medieval ironwork. We have seen wall-paintings at Easby 
and Pickering among the oldest in the land, and brass portraits 
in fifty churches. At Wensley is one of the finest 14th century 
portraits of a priest still left, and at Topcliffe is one of a man and 
his wife under an astonishing canopy 600 years old. At Barton- 
le-Street is a wealth of Norman , carving. Northallerton is im- 
pressive within and without. Romaldkirk is called the Cathedral 
of the Dales, Thirsk is a magnificent tribute to the building 
genius of the 15th century, Rotherham is a superb 15th century 
structure, Knaresborough’s grand shrine rises amid magnificent 
river scenery, Hull has one of the biggest parish churches in 
the land, and Kirkburn, with a lovely church and a finely 
sculptured Norman font, is one of a notable group. 

In wood and stone Yorkshire has some of the finest figures 
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surviving ; we have seen a hundred sculptured knights in armour, 
and as many fine ladies and simpler priests and gentlemen. 
Out of only about a hundred oak figures which have survived 
the centuries Yorkshire has eight or nine, three of them at 
Thornhill, and two at Allerton Mauleverer. We have found 
wonderful screens at St John’s church at Leeds and in Wakefield 
Cathedral, misereres at Ripon and Beverley as good as any in 
England, about forty splendid fonts in the churches of the Wolds, 
probably the last roodloft made in Old England at Hubber- 
holme, and old glass in 150 Churches, not counting York with 
all its old churches, or its Minster with more ancient glass than 
all the rest of England put together. 

As with churches, so with quaint old market towns— they 
are far too many to mention. For little old towns, great work- 
ing cities, and moorland villages with stone houses and weather- 
beaten churches, Yorkshire can offer the traveller a rich 
company to choose from. 

Perhaps we may call to mind Kilbum with the great white 
horse 100 yards long; Lastingham with the Norman crypt; 
Norton where Chantrey sleeps ; Easington with a museum in a 
medieval bam; Giggleswick with the well that ebbs and flows ; 
Slingsby with a maypole 92 feet high ; Kilnsey looking up to its 
famous crag; Sledmere with its wonderful memorial to the 
waggoners; Barnsley, black with coal but clothing itself- in 
the dignity of fine new civic buildings ; Bradford, City of the 
Golden Fleece, full of fine buildings, proud of its art gallery 
and its cathedral church, and doing most of England’s business 
in wool; Dewsbury, busy town in a deep hollow of the Pen- 
nines; Doncaster, birthplace of the Flying Scotsman locomo- 
tives; Halifax, city of countless chimneys; Huddersfield, 
bristling with mills, and world-famous for worsteds and 
woollens; Keighley with its spacious streets; Leeds with its 
60 square miles of ceaseless activity, home of pioneers, proud 
of its place as Yorkshire’s industrial capital, and of its city 
hall, its new University, its art gallery, its parks, and perhaps 
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more than all proud of Temple Newsam; Morley, built like Rome 
on seven hills, birthplace of our famous Prime Minister Mr 
Asquith; Middlesbrough, the great town whose engineers built 
the marvellous Sydney Bridge; Northallerton, capital of the 
North Riding, with its broad street and its grand church; Hull, 
England’s third seaport, hive of countless industries, notable 
for so much that makes a city proud, and not less for its remark- 
able group of museums ; Wakefield, cathedral town, home of 
prison reform, and the West Riding capital; Saltaire, unique 
memorial to a man of vision long ago ; Sheffield, Yorkshire’s 
biggest city, with its cathedral, its fine art gallery, its splendid 
Ruskin Museum, and its matchless fame throughout the world 
as the Capital of Steel. 

But indeed there is no end to this quick run round Yorkshire’s 
map: Askrigg, little grey town of Wensleydale; Bedale, quaint 
market town with cobbled street ; Egglestone Abbey, exquisite 
bit of England, with a majestic ruin above the Tees; Gillamoor 
with its view of miles of Yorkshire’s moors and dales; Guis- 
borough, with its medley of red roofs, an old market cross, 
and a lovely garden with a fragment of a vanished priory; 
Malton with its old yellow houses and spacious marketplace; 
Marske and its enchanting vistas by the River Swale; Muker 
amid the wild grandeur of Upper Swaledale ; Kirby Underdale, 
a delightful place hiding in a hollow of the western wolds, its 
gardens gay with flowers, its cottages with trailing honeysuckle, 
and its church among the dark firs by the stream; Redcar and 
Saltburn, old fishing villages turned into holiday towns for the 
workers by the Tees ; Pocklington, cheerful town with Wilber- 
force’s Grammar School; Ackworthwith John Bright’s Quaker 
School; Bolton Abbey standing superbly by the Wharfe, 
immortalised on Turner’s canvases and in Wordsworth’s 
poems; Kirkby Malham and Bolton Percy, gems among 
villages; Brimham Rocks like giant sculptures; Cawood, 
Windsor of the North,- with the gatehouse through which passed 
Wolsey in his fateful hour ; Cowthorpe with its dying oak, still 
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one of the mightiest trees in the land ; Harrogate, most beautiful 
town of all, full of trees and flowers ; Ilkley, gateway to the 
Dales; Ingleton with its mountains and waterfalls and some of 
England’s grandest scenes ; Sedbergh, little town set in mountain 
grandeur, famed for its great school; old-world Settle shelter- 
ing among the fells; Studley Royal with its magnificent park 
and a church richly adorned. Only space brings our list abruptly 
to an end. 

The history of this great county is part of the history of 
England itself, for its people, with their Lancashire neighbours, 
have been the backbone of the nation in its rise to power and 
its struggle for freedom. Among its historic battlefields are 
Stamford Bridge where our Saxon King Harold won his last 
victory before he fell at Hastings ; Standard Hill where the 
Scottish king was beaten by King Stephen; Towton where 
the Red and White roses fought; and Marston Moor where 
Cromwell turned the tide. 

To us it seems that it is the little village of Goodmanham 
and the quaint hill-town of Whitby that stand supreme among 
the historic sites of Yorkshire — Goodmanham which set 
Christianity - firmly on a rock in England, and Whitby which 
must be remembered for all time as the cradle of the greatest 
•literature in the world. 

It was at Goodmanham that King Edwin sat in council with 
his chieftains when Paulinus, who had come from Canterbury 
with Edwin’s queen, pleaded that the king should accept 
Christianity and give up his pagan gods. It is an immortal tale, 
that of the old chieftain who .rose in the council and compared 
the life of man with the sparrow that flew out of the storm into 
the hall, paused a moment by the firelight, and flew out into 
the darkness. Man is like that, said the old chieftain — out of 
mystery he comes, into mystery he goes, and if the new doctrine 
could tell them aught about the mystery, let it have its way. 
In the end the high priest Coifi rode down Goodmanham Lane 
and broke the gods to pieces in the temple ; and Edwin built a 
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little wooden church in York and was baptised at the well in 
the crypt below the minster. 

Whitby is to all who love books the holy of holies of \l$&r 
precious isle within a silver sea.- We climb its narrow wincfingT 
streets and finid ourselves in the ruins of St Hilda’s Abbey, 
where Caedmon the shepherd dreamed that One came to him 
in his sleep and begged him to sing. “What must I sing? ” he 
asked, and the voice replied, “Sing the beginning of Creation”, 
and Caedmon sang :• 

Now must we praise the Maker of the heavenly kingdom, 
the power of the Creator and His counsel, the deeds of the 
Father of Glory; how He, being the Eternal God, became the 
■ Author of all wondrous works; who, being the , Almighty 
Guardian of the human race, first created heaven for the sons 
of men to be the covering of their dwelling-place, and next 
the earth. 

It was the first song in our literature, the foundation-stone 
of the noblest possession of the English-speaking race. 

In that literature the most precious thing of all is the English 
Bible, and it was Yorkshire which gave us two of our first 
Bible translators, John Wycliffe and Miles Coverdale. It gave 
us Roger Ascham, the schoolmaster at Queen Elizabeth’s Court, 
born at Kirby Wiske, as well as that most ‘famous Bishop 
Fisher of the Tudor Age, friend of Sir Thomas More, who 
died with him on Tower Hill. It gave us also Laurence Sterne, 
who wrote much of Tristram Shandy in the quaint house still 
standing at Coxwold; it gave us Andrew Marvell, the incor- 
ruptible poet of the Commonwealth, and that master poet who 
will be remembered for many generations, William Watson. 
Ebenezer Elliot, the poet of the poor, was a Yorkshireman from 
Rotherham; Congreve the dramatist came from near Leeds; 
and Joseph Wright (the most industrious dictionary-maker since 
Dr Johnson) was born, by one of fate’s strange ironies, at Idle. 
It may be said that no Yorkshireman has worked harder or 
brought more merit to his native place. One other glowing page 
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in the history of books we owe to Yorkshire; it shines with 
an eternal light, for it is the work of the three sisters, Charlotte, 
Emily, and Anne Bronte. If this vast county had nothing else to 
see pilgrims would still come to it from century to century to 
see the miserable village of Haworth which these girls made an 
everlasting place. 

But what a world is Yorkshire! If we think of Nature’s great 
places it has the moors and wolds, and a wondrous coast. If' 
we think of the Bible it has Wycliffe. If we think of literature it 
has Whitby. If we think of Christianity it has Goo dman ham . 
If we think of ruins it has Fountains. If we t hink of science it has 
the birthplace of the discoverer of oxygen, Joseph Priestley. 
If we think pf freedom it has the home of William Wilberforce. 
If we think; of the Empire it has the home of Captain Cook 
and the birthplace of Martin Frobisher (Altofts). If we think 
of the films that have transformed so many lives we remember 
that they were worked out in Leeds. If we think of, the solemn 
and mysterious continuity of life from age to age this county 
has our eternal city for its capital, with its incomparable 
mins ter rising from the dust of kings and Caesars, Romans 
and Saxonsand Normans, and the sunlight pouring through a 
hundred windows of medieval glass. It must thrill us all to 
walk in the footsteps of Captain Cook, who made life safe at 
sea and therefore made our Empire possible, and to walk 
through the rooms of Wilberforce House, which is now one 
of the six magnificent museums built up in the city of Hull. 
It must thrill us also to remember that it is probable that the 
remains of Oliver Cromwell are built up in die walls of New- 
burgh Priory, from where we may hope one day to see them 
carried bade in state to our national Valhalla at Westminster. 

We must salute among great Yorkshiremen that valiant 
pilgrim William Bradford who went out with the Mayflower, 
John Smeaton who built the Eddystone Lighthouse, John 
Forster who gave a good education to every child as its birth- 
right, Sir Thomas Fairfax who fought with Cromwell, Benjamin 
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Huntsman who invented fine steel, John Flaxman the sculptor, 
William Etty the painter, William Scoresby the father and 
William Scoresby the son, famous North Pole men bom at 
Cropton; Adam Sedgwick the great geologist, son of the 
vicarage of Dent; Sir Clements Markham, explorer and 
geographer, bom at Stillingfleet; Lord Nunburnholme the 
great man of Hull; John Harrison the wonderful clock man 
and a group of musicians in this county so famous for its music : 
William Sterndale Bennett, Walter Parratt, Frederick Delius, 
John Bacchus Dykes who composed so many hymns, and John 
Curwen who invented tonic solfa. Those who know his story 
will also wish to salute the name of Walter Greenway, Sheffield’s 
little street arab who became one of the most romantic figures 
of the Empire during the Great War. If we began' to think of 
families renowned in Yorkshire there would be too long a list, 
but we may remember in passing such names as the Cliffords, the 
Percys, the Nevilles, the Constables, the Hothams, the Strick- 
lands, the Waddingtons with their name on the map of three 
continents, the Sykes of Sledmere, whose genius enriched the 
countryside, and the Wentworths, whose most illustrious figure 
was that Earl of Strafford who was too masterful for Charles 
Stuart to be able to save him from Tower Hill. 

The three ridings into which Yorkshire is divided are the 
West, the North, and the East. The West Riding is the biggest, 
and the East Riding the smallest. We have, been regarding the 
county as a whole, but may now look at each riding, in turn, 
perhaps at the cost of a little repetition in what has been said 
of the county as a whole. 

The West Riding covers 2775 square miles, and is the richest 
part of Yorkshire; it is also the most crowded with people, 
having about three and a half millions, of whom over half live 
in the great county boroughs. Wakefield is the administrative 
capital. It may seem that a more accurate name for this area 
would be the South-West Riding, for it extends from Carling 
Gill above Sedbergh in the north-west to the Notts boundary 
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of Shireoaks in the south-east, 90 miles as the crow flies. The 
most easterly point is just before the Ouse meets the River 
Trent in the Humber ; it is the Ouse with its tributary the Ure 
which forms the eastern boundary with the other ridings. 
On the Ouse is Goole, the only seaport. The West Riding falls 
naturally into three regions: the valley of the Ouse in the east 
(often called the Vale of York); the Pennine Range, the high 
treeless region in the west; and between them the stretch of 
low bills and valleys under which lie the coalfields which have 
made the riding one of the biggest manufacturing areas in the 
kingdom. Of the cities in the industrial region Sheffield ranks 
fifth in England according to population, having well over half 
a million people, while Leeds comes next with about half a 
milli on. Bradford, with about 300,000, is the ninth city in the 
land. Outside this industrial area all is wild or agricultural. 
Agriculture remains the mainstay of the valley of the Ouse, 
which is rich in contrast with the wild and sparsely inhabited 
moorlands of the Pennine Range. Here the mountains rise to 
great heights, thirteen of them more than 2000 feet above the 
sea. The highest is Whernside, 2414 feet, and next come 
Ingleborough, 2373 feet, and Great Whernside, 2310. 

The North Riding, the middle of the three in size, covers 
2128 square miles, but has not quite so many people as its smaller 
eastern neighbour. Of its 470,000 people more than a quarter 
live at Middlesbrough, the steel town on the River Tees. The 
ancient and historic town of Northallerton is the governing 
capital of the riding. This third of Yorkshire extends across 
the north from Westmorland to the North Sea, the Tees 
dividing it from the county of Durham. The riding has 50 
miles of rocky sea coast reaching from the north of the Tees 
to Filey Brig, and on the coast are two of the most famous 
holiday places in the north of England, the picturesque town of 
Whitby with its houses perched one above the other, and the 
ever delightful Scarborough. The cliffs which give tins coast 
its grandeur are dominated by the loftiest piece of coast in 
England, Boulby Cliff, with the sea 666 feet below it. The cliffs 
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are the sheer edge of a plateau which we call the Yorkshire 
Moors to distinguish them from the Wolds and the Pennines. 
The Moors and the Pennines are both in the North Riding, 
and here too is the Vale of Mowbray, a northward extension 
of the Vale of. York. It is an important farming region through 
which flow the River Swale and its tributary the Wiske. The 
Swale joins the Ure, and their waters form the boundary with 
the West Riding as far as York, the river changing its name on 
the way and becoming the Ouse. York is at the meeting of the 
three ridings, and is in none of them, and the boundary of the 
North and East Ridings runs north-east from the city, being 
formed for most of the way by the River Derwent, which rises 
in the Moors. The Moors have a river of their own, the Esk, 
which enters the sea at Whitby. The Pennines are - best ap- 
proached up the lovely valleys of the Ure, the Swale, and the 
Tees. In these valleys English scenery is at its best with many 
waterfalls (called Forces) and rugged country which becomes 
delightfully wooded and open as the valleys broaden down and 
the limestone puts on its vivid green coat. But it is mainly mill- 
stone grit when we come to the high and treeless Pennines, 
and here it is all peat and heather ; here we come to the very top 
of Yorkshire, Mickle Fell, 2591 feet. This vast region of solitude 
is one of the wildest in all England. 

The East Riding covers 1172 square miles, but includes the 
great city of Hull, eighth city of England and third seaport, 
bringing up the population of the riding to something approach- 
ing half a million. We may compare the East Riding in shape 
to a kite, with Spurn Head as a convenient place at which to 
tie the string. The headland, which yearly grows longer, is one 
of the most remarkable on our coast, in striking company with 
the famous Flamborough Head, also in this riding. Flam- 
borough Head is one end of chalk hills swinging down crescent- 
wise through the riding to halfway up the Humber, across which 
they continue as the Lincolnshire Wolds. The Yorkshire Wolds, 
in this riding, are not very high, for they average only 500 feet, 
the highest being Garrowby Top (808 feet) and Wilton Beacon 
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(785). From time immemorial sheep have been grazing on these 
wolds, whose farms descend the valleys into the wild and fertile 
plains. Northward is the Vale of Pickering, through which 
flows the River Derwent, forming for most of its course the 
boundary with the North Riding, and then striking south to 
flow slowly through the Vale of York to join the Ouse, which 
now becomes the boundary with the West Riding until it enters 
the Humber. The Humber Estuary forms the southern boundary 
as far as Spurn Head. From Spurn Head to the farthest north 
of the riding the North Sea coast is 60 miles, the shore being 
mostly flat but rising 400 feet at Speeton Cliffs near Filey. 
Filey and Bridlington are the chief holiday places by the sea, 
but Hornsea is also popular for its lake, which is now half a 
square mile in area. An interesting piece of water is this 
Hornsea Mere, for it was formed by the melting of the glaciers 
at the close of the Ice Age. Here we are in what is known as 
Holdemess, covered with the sand, gravel, and boulder clay 
of the Ice Ages, except where the River Hull on its way to the 
Humber has brought down soil to cover it. The sea has also 
carried tons of soil from the coast to deposit lower down on 
Spurn Head, and it is here that Yorkshire has lost completely 
towns which flourished in the 14th century. During 600 years 
they have been washed off the map by the resistless tides, but 
in the Humber Estuary about 20 square miles of land has been 
reclaimed, and so the balance is restored. 

The industries of the East Riding all centre on Hull, which is 
its industrial capital though not the administrative town, for 
that distinction belongs to Beverley, the picturesque old town 
with a medieval gate and two ancient churches, one of which 
in everything but size rivals the wonderful minster at York. 

So we come to the towns, cities, villages and h aml ets, nearly 
a. thousand of them, which make up this county of counties, 
the backbone of England, the great rock of our prosperity and 
the pride of Englishmen throughout the world. 



In the Rolling Hills 

ABERFORD. In a richly wooded country of rolling hills, its old 
il houses are strung along the Great North Road, which dips 
down to the old bridge over a tributary of the Wharfe, the Cock 
Beck. There are traces of a ford said to have been paid for by a 
Saxon lady, a mill with a silent waterwheel, and an old windmill 
quickly falling into ruin. Facing the peace memorial on the edge of 
the village are the almshouses of 1844, an unusual piece of archi- 
tecture with a great show of gables, domed turrets, and a central 
tower with a clock and fine canopied niches. 

The church of St Ricarius, a French missionary of the 7th century, 
has been almost rebuilt except for the Norman tower, with quaint 
corbels old and new. The chancel has a Norman and a 13th century 
window-; fragments of a Saxon cross are on a windowsill; and a 
Jacobean table stands by the modem font. There is rich woodwork, 
delicately carved, in the screenwork and panelling of the chancel, the 
altar, and the reredos. The stalls are adorned with tiny faces and 
angels, and other small faces peep from quatrefoils of the altar rails. 
Round the arch to the chancel is a huge painting of the three crosses 
on Calvary, with the crowds below. 

The porch has a sundial of 1806, and a stone coffin is in the church- 
yard. An old cross has come back to its place near the gate after 
being carried off during the Civil War. 

Bells From the Minster 

ACASTER MALBIS. Aloof from the village, the pretty little 
l\ aisleless church with low gabled walls looks over the meadows 
to Naburn, nestling in trees on the other bank of the Ouse. We found 
the church cut off by flood, the water lapping the churchyard. John' 
Sharp, Archbishop of York in 1691, would often come from his 
palace at Bishopthorpe to pray at this quiet shrine. 

Shaped like a cross, with a wooden turret and a small spire, it 
was built in the 14th century, and within it lies a stone knight of -the 
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Malbys family who may have been its founder, though a Norman 
capital built into the east wall tells of an earlier church. There are 
old coffin lids perhaps belonging to this family. The windows are 
curious for their outside splays, and two in the chancel are barely 
five inches wide. There are old glass’ fragments showing shields. Our 
Lord in Majesty, St Peter, St Alban, St Julia, St Bartholomew with 
his own skin hanging over his arm, and St James with shells on his 
garment. There are many brackets and several piscinas, an old font 
and an old chest, and a pulpit carved by an ancient craftsman. The 
bells are said to have belonged to York Minster long ago. 

John Bright’s School 

ACKWORTH. It is High and Low Ackworth, near the source 
£\ of the River Went, and has long been famous for the Quaker 
school founded in 1779 by Dr John Fothergill. The original school- 
house, once a foundling hospital, is still here, though almost lost 
among the handsome new buildings gathered round lawn and 
flower-beds in grounds of 350 acres. Among the portraits in the fine 
new library is one of Dr Fothergill, the astonishing Wensleydale 
Quaker, one of the greatest doctors and naturalists of his day. He is 
said to have driven about London in a green coach with a coachman 
who weighed 16 stones and wore a white wig. He was a friend of Sir 
John Franklin, and was never weary in well-doing, but his founding 
of the school here was probably the best thing he did. 

We were told that in the first 67 years the school was all work and 
no play. There were no Christmas holidays, till 1878. Till recent 
times the boys wore long-tailed coats and buckled shoes, the girls 
little white caps, dark frocks, and mittens. But they grew up fine 
men and women, and the school roll call includes Sir James Reckitf, 
one of the merchant princes of last century ; Henry Tennant, a power 
in the railway world ; James Wilson, who helped on the great idea of 
Free Trade ; Henry Clerk and his sister, who went to the far corners 
of the world as missionaries ; William Howitt, the author, and (most 
famous of all) John Bright, who was here for a year and hated it, for 
Ackworth was truly spartan then. But we may be sure that it was 
at Ackworth that the great Apostle of Peace received some of the 
inspiration which made him an ennobling figure in our national life. 

’ The church at High Ackworth is buried in trees above a sloping 
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green with an old cross, and near by are 18th century almshouses. 
Most of the church is modern, but its tower is 15th century. An old 
floorstone is engraved with shields by the stem of a cross, and on the 
porch is a statue of St Cuthbert, linked with' an ancient custom, 
still observed, of giving a sheaf of corn to the birds. Twice a year a 
sheaf of corn is tied to St Cuthbert’s staff, in memory of the fact that 
his body is said to have rested here in its long wanderings before 
finding a resting place in Durham Cathedral. 

The church has two fonts, on one of which is the name of a chap- 
lain to Charles Stuart. There is an old chest with three ornamental 
panels, a gravestone of 1506, and an inscription which tells us that 
Robert Gully was wrecked on the Island of Formosa, where he was 
murdered by Chinese in 1842. He was the son of John Gully, an 
extraordinary man who lies here. 

John Gully was born at an inn near Bristol, and lived through 80 
years of queer life. Starting as a butcher’s boy, he found himself 
at 21 in a London prison, and, regaining his freedom, became a 
pugilist, being driven round Newmarket racecourse as a hero. At one 
of his fights there were “a hundred noblemen on horseback and in 
carriages,” the crowd being so great that rumour spread that the 
French had landed, and volunteers were called out. Soon after this 
Gully gave up the ring for the turf, but fell out with his gambling 
partner, whom he horsewhipped, paying £500 for the pleasure of doing 
it. He bought Ackworth Park (a grand place now with old oaks and 
sycamores), and paid his way into Parliament. Having grown rich 
by horse-racing, he invested his money in coalfields and died among 
them in Durham, but was brought to rest at Ackworth. He had two 
wives, and a dozen' children by each. 

ACOMB. York has stretched out its wings to the old village 
ii swallowed up in the new. There is a windmill with five great 
arms, and the rebuilt church has odd tapering buttresses, a tower 
and spire, and two old carved chairs. In a field hereabouts was found 
a jar of yellow beads thought to have been brought from Egypt by 
a Roman soldier. The jar was clearly 14th century, and antiquarians 
believe that the beads were first buried by the Romans, found a 
thousand years after, and hid again till someone brought them to 
light in our own day* 
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He Grew Rich on Waste 

ADDINGHAM. It is a grey village near Ilkley, the hills and 
£\ moors rising finely above it, and the church standing apart on 
a green bank above the River Wharfe, not far from the site of an 
ancient camp. It is said' that when the Vikings attacked York in 
876 the archbishop found refuge here. It comes into the ballad of the 
Shepherd Lord, who led its men to Flodden Field. A round-arched 
stone bridge over a stream flowing to the river brings us to the prim 
little church. Though it was made partly new in the 18th century, 
it has remains of over 400 years ago in the north aisle and its arcade, 
the north chapel, and the chancel arch ; and on one of the pillars is 
the shield of the Vavasour family who helped to build York Mins ter 
Here in the family vault sleeps Samuel Cunlifle Lister, first Baron 
Masham, his memorial a marble tablet with a shield of arms in 
enamel. He was bom in Waterloo year and lived into the 20th 
century, his 90 years being as crowded with industry as any man’s 
years have been. He gave his life to invention and took out over 150 
patents, his first valuable one being for mechanical woolcombing, so 
as to separate long hairs from short ones. His invention clashed with 
others, but in ten years he was head of the woolcombing industry 
and was bringing great prosperity to Bradford and to the wool trade 
of Australia. He then turned his attention to silk-waste, and almost 
ruined himself with his experiments. He lost on one machine a 
quarter of a million, but in the end established himself and made a 
fortune by buying silk-waste and, making it. into velvets and carpets. 
He became enormously rich and bought three estates in Yorkshire 
which cost him a million, Swinton Park, Middleham Castle, and 
Jervaulx. He bought a colliery and multiplied its output by twelve. 
He was made a peer, and had a statue set up to him in his lifetime ; 
if is by Matthew Noble, and is in a park at Bradford. 

Nine Norman Windows 

ADEL. On the high ground between the Wharfe and the Aire, it 
was old when the ancient church was new, for the Romans 
were here and the Britons before them. Now city folk come here to 
play golf, and new houses are creeping up in sight of the church, but 
Adel is, still a village looking over a fair scene of fields and wooded 
hills. Thete are fine views from the huge rocks known as Adel Crags, 
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and from the big churchyard, which is like a clearing in the trees. It 
has a sundial of 1628. 

The tiny church is one of Yorkshire’s gems, much as the Normans 
built it in the 12th century. It has an aisleless nave and chancel of 
charming simplicity, relieved by an exceedingly rich south doorway 
and the chancel arch — its two outstanding features. 

There are still nine small Norman windows, but those in the east 
and west walls are modern. The nave has two Tudor windows, and 
the chancel a low window of the 14th century; one of 1681, now in 
the vestry after being the east window of the chancel, still has its 
original heraldic glass. There are flat Norman buttresses, and Nor- 
man corbels under the eaves, though some of the fine array of heads 
supporting it are renewed. 

The doorway through which we come and go is one of the loveliest 
the Normans left in England, and is like a shallow gabled porch 
projecting from the south wall. Its two outer orders of zigzag and 
roll moulding rest on shafts, but the others (of zigzag enriched 
with flowers and beak-heads) are continued to the ground. On the 
worn capitals are still recognisable animals, and in the gable over 
the arch are stone panels showing Our Lord in Majesty, and a holy 
lamb. The space between the panels is filled with a curious pattern 
like interwoven snakes. The arch is a splendid frame for the massive 
oak door with its fine old hinges and bronze closing ring, which is 
one of the church’s treasures ; from the round plate projects the head 
of a beast, holding the ring in its mouth and a man’s head between 
its lips. 

The chancel arch is a triumph of Norman building, fascinating us 
with its sculpture. Its innermost order is of rich zigzag; the second 
is like a stone ladder running round the arch ; and the third has the 
quaintest of beaked and bearded heads, among them an imp playing 
a fiddle as if to set the tune for the antics of the rest — men with 
tongues out, a demon eating a child, one eating two people at once, 
others with animals in their jaws. On the capitals of the north side 
of the arch are two dragons fighting, a centaur shooting with bow 
and arrow at a monster with fiery breath, and St John the Baptist 
baptising Jesus, while David and an angel with a robe stand by, and 
an animal tries to drink the water. Fighting dragons come again on 
the south side, with scenes showing a vigorous knight on horseback 
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fighting a dragon, and the Crucifixion with the sun and moon above 
the Cross and Joseph of Arimathea drawing the nails from Our 
Lord’s feet with his long pincers. 

The bowl of a Norman piscina rests on a pillar, and the font (look- 
ing old enough to be Norman) has a striking modern cover with 
panels showing scenes of the Crucifixion with the two thieves, the 
Upper Room, and the Sacraments of the Church, Marriage repre- 
sented in Georgian setting, and Baptism in the days when men wore 
armour. Two chairs are Jacobean. Beautiful craftsmanship of 
modem days is in the pulpit and the screen, which has dainty iron 
gates. Very dainty are five brass candelabra, and pleasing is a window 
with modem glass showing a knight, a bishop, and another kni ght 
with a white rose on his red tabard. 

The Regiment of Sons 

ADLINGFLEET. It lies in rich marshland, seeing the small 
green hills of Lincolnshire beyond the Trent, which joins the 
Ouse a mile away. Its old brick houses are clustered about the 
weatherworn church, and in the barn facing the church is an old door- 
way which may once have belonged to this interesting village shrine. 
Most of it is 13, th century, but there is a 14th century window in a 
kind of transept, and from the 1 5th come the top of the tower, its west 
window, and the clerestory. The doorway through which we enter 
the church has a pointed arch enriched with zigzag, and its old door 
has traceried panels. The porch is modem, but over its arch are 
three battered old sculptures of the Annunciation, the Coronation, 
and the Assumption. 

The’ cream-walled interior is striking with fine clustered pillars and 
the sides of the tower arch, their shafts detached and banded ; the 
pillars lean this way and that, and the arches, including the chancel, 
arch, are all askew. The bowl of the font, a piscina with projecting 
drain, part of a coffin lid with leaves on the shaft of a cross, and the 
stone figure of a woman with two angels at her head, are all medieval. 

Frauds Haldenby’s monument of 1587 shows him in armour, 
his figure curious for the very long face and very short thighs. On 
the front of the tomb is a splendid group of 1 1 sons, like a regiment 
of soldiers with their swords, wearing cloaks and ruffs; three daughters 
kneel behind their mother, and below all the children are their 
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names. A floorstone with crosses and shields is said to mark the 
resting-place of Robert Haldenby of 1399. The name of the family 
lives in that of a neighbouring hamlet, where the Elizabethan 
Haldenby Hall is now a farmhouse. Another monument has the 
white marble figure of Mary Ramsden, who left a fortune to her 
father’s college, St Catherine’s at Cambridge, when she died in 1745. 

The Stars and Stripes Before America Saw Them 

/^WICK-LE-STREET. Its name is a link with the Romans, 
telling us of its place near their old road from Doncaster to 
Castleford. Its church takes us back to the Normans, and shelters a 
tomb which makes this place a magnet for Americans, for it keeps 
green the memory of the Washingtons, who lived here the best part 
of two centuries, though their old home is no more. 

Engraved on the tomb are the portraits of James Washington in 
Elizabethan armour and elaborate collar, his wife in a fashionable 
dress with a small ruff, and their 12 kneeling children. On the 
knight’s breast is the Washington shield with the stars and stripes, 
which were thus in this place long before they were on the American 
flag. There are tombs of the Fitzwilliams who lived here before the 
Washingtons, and an inscription to Joseph Elmsall, who fought at 
Waterloo. 

Remains of the Norman church are the south doorway, part of 
a window in the chancel (with one of the 14th century under it), 
and perhaps the sedilia. The north chapel is chiefly 13th century; 
a curious effect is given by the chancel arch extending beyond the 
chapel arcade. The tower is 15th century, and from its close comes 
the north aisle and perhaps the arcade dividing it from the nave. 

There are remains of an old cross in the churchyard, and near by is 
a charming wayside garden in a park with fine chestnuts and elms. 

ADWICK-UPON-DEARNE. Its neat bellcot church has the 

\ same plan as in Norman days, and is entered by a Norman 
doorway within an old porch. Piercing the old walls are three Nor- 
man windows. The old pulpit has a star and stripe on the shield of 
the Washingtons, a family said to have lived in the neighbourhood, 
and to have been linked with America’s first president. 
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The River in the Hollow 

A RTON. Here in a deep hollow the sparkling little River Aire 
. dashes over its rocky bed to the old mill and bridge, still with 
something of the grandeur of its birth a few miles away, but with no 
suggestion of the squalid miles it must journey before its 70-mile 
course is run. Into the magnificent view of the moors and fells risin g 
like a rampart to the north comes Gordale Scar, a remarkable gorge 
where a rapid stream from the slopes of High Mark falls in cascades. 
The posts of the stone stocks are on the green, and with the houses 
gathered round it is the charming little Quaker chapel of 1700, with 
a low stone seat enclosing the tiny court in the graveyard. Attached 
to the chapel is a cottage with a pretty porch. One house comes from 
1696, the old manor house is now an inn, and at one end of the village 
is a fine 18th century house with three balls crowning the gable of its 
two-storeyed porch. 

The Splendour That Was Rome 
ALDBOROUGH. Here comes to mind the glory that was Rome, 
■t\ for this astonishing village stands on the foundations of a 
Roman city probably as splendid in its day as Roman York; and it 
has a rich store of treasure for all to see. 

A charming neighbour of Boroughbridge, amid pleasant woods 
and green pastures by the River Ure, it has fine old houses great and 
small, a road shaded by noble beeches, yew hedges hiding the big 
house, and firs on the hill. A rare picture of Old England is the green 
with its tall- maypole, wooden stocks, and ruined court-house. On a 
little green by the church and a pretty timbered cottage is a tall old 
cross (like a slender clustered pillar supporting an unusual top) 
which may commemorate the Battle of Boroughbridge, when 
Edward the Second defeated the Earl of Lancaster. 

The long church with a low 15th century tower is said to have in its 
walls some of the materials from the Roman city. Built into the 
'west wall of the north aisle is a stone panel, with a figure of the god 
Mercury (the work of a Roman sculptor of the first century), and 
below it are two small carved pillars, and a capital adorned with 
acanthus leaves. Spacious and light, the church has a l'4th century 
nave with two fine arcades, the arches on the north side having 
between them three big faces, quaint and with eyes wide open. The 
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clerestory and the long chancel are 15th century, and the south aisle 
is made almost new. The fine old roof of the nave has bosses of 
lions, cherubs, and grotesques, and among other old woodwork 
are five handsome chairs, the altar rails, the reredos, panelling on 
the sanctuary walls, the vestry door with old ironwork, a table, a 
medieval panel showing Daniel with the lions, and the inscribed 
pulpit, which is chiefly 17th century but has older tracery from a 
medieval screen, and a base of much interest because it was probably 
made from a pile of a Roman bridge. In the lovely old glass of the 
north aisle are oak leaves and acorns, canopy-work, and borders 
with castles and cups. 

There is a wall monument to William Aldborough of Charles 
Stuart’s day. The medieval gravestone of a namesake of his was long 
used as a table for counting votes at election times, and a third 
William Aldborough, who died about 1360, is remembered by a big 
and fine brass portrait : standing on a bracket engraved with his name, 
he is shown as a knight with a shield, his armour showing the change 
in style from chain mail' to plate. A medieval stone in the churchyard 
has the head and shoulders of a man in a circle. 

But it is Roman Aldborough (proud Isurium) that most of us come 
to see. We have read that this may have been the stronghold of 
Queen Cartismundua who betrayed Caractacus to the Romans, but 
we do not know. That the Romans found Isurium a little town of 
huts behind wooden walls and left it a magnificent city we know, 
for some of its splendour remains. 

Covering 60 acres and protected by walls 20 feet high, Isurium 
had noble houses, a hall of justice, a forum, and a temple where 
sacrifices were made. We can still trace the city walls and the four 
gates, one leading to the Great North Road. Here are foundations 
of the watch-towers, and near the south gate is an earthwork 70 
yards long and 10 yards wide, perhaps a sort of stadium for the 
races. Studforth Hill close by was a fortified outpost, and Chapel 
Hill was a Roman cemetery. 

For nearly 400 years Isurium was a proud place, the home of rich 
and powerful Romans, including the consuls and governors of York. 
The west end was the fashionable quarter where most of the wealthy 
people lived in fine villas with central heating and frescoed walls. 
Many of the mosaic pavements in their houses have been lost, and 
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some have been taken into our museums. One showing Romulus and 
Remus is in a Leeds museum, but some remain where the Romans 
laid them. One of these is in a house facing the church, and two 
splendid ones are in the garden of the inn — one having a Greek-key 
pattern, plaitwork, and a star in the middle, the other (13 feet long and 
11 wide) having in the middle what appears to be a lion under a tree. 

In the garden of a cottage is part of the basilica, originally 52 feet 
long and 24 wide, with an apse. About half of it remains, with the 
vestibule and fragments of the tessellated pavement. Worked into 
the pattern are part of a figure in flowing robes and a Greek word 
meaning, Have pity. A hole in the floor marks the place where a 
skull was found. 

One of the most fascinating comers is near Aldborough Manor. 
Here is all the charm of an old-world English garden and something 
of the wonder of a fallen empire, with huge elms and chestnuts and 
ancient yews shading fragments of Roman walls and houses, Roman 
milestones, and Roman altars among the roses. It is thrilling to walk 
here amid a grandeur which was rising when Christians were being 
martyred in Rome ; and perhaps the strangest thing of all is to come 
to the quarry from which the Romans hewed stone for their city. 
In its walls are curious little niches with urns which have been here 
since the Roman Empire fell, and in one of the niches is a stone god 
forsaken by his worshippers over 50 generations since. 

Many of the treasures of Isurium have been gathered into a 
museum, where we may see sculptures of Castor and Pollux (or 
are they Romulus and Remus ?) and a battered Mercury with/winged 
sandals. There are remains of mosaic pavements, fragments of 
Roman glass and Roman concrete, a gravestone with qn inscription 
to the wife of a Roman soldier, an altar to Jupiter, coins of four 
centuries from Claudius and Nero to Valentinian, a flower-pot, and 
bits of pottery, one with a lion jumping over a child. There are keys 
and chains, rings with keys attached, oyster spoons, brooches, lamps, 
tear bottles, ivory counters, dice, needles, rings, hairpins, enamelled 
scent bottles, and two very fine seals — one with the Three Graces 
and one with a hare on a chariot drawn by a cock, its detail so 
amazingly minute that we need a magnifying class to reveal it. It is 
a masterpiece of the craftsmanship of the days of Caesar, the rarest 
of the small treasures in this great treasure-house. 
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The Victorian Artist 

ALDFIELD. Its small group of houses and its quaint 18th 
century chapel look from a green hill to the towers of Fountains 
Abbey and the spire of Studley Royal. Facing a noble company of 
beeches, the chapel is shaped like three arms of a cross, with a door 
(invitingly open) in the middle of the long side. It .is filled with 
box pews and has a three-decker pulpit with a canopy, and the oak 
vaulting of the roofs springs from corbels. The old font has a bowl 
like a quatrefoil, carved with leaves. 

It Was at Aldfield that William Powell Frith was bora in 1819. 
He went to school at Knaresborough, where he spent much of his 
time sketching people when he ought to have been studying. His 
first pictures were illustrations for editions of Shakespeare, Scott, 
and Dickens, and he won instant fame with his picture of Ramsgate 
Sands, which showed a wonderful ability to marshal a crowd on 
canvas. His Derby Day and his picture of a Railway Station were 
among the mbst popular paintings of his time, and his picture of 
Boswell dining in Bond Street is said to have fetched the biggest 
price ever paid till then for a canvas by a living artist. He sleeps at 
Kensal Green, but is proudly remembered in this Yorkshire village. 

The Ancient Barony 

ALLERTON MAULEVERER. It is the home of Lord Mowbray 
T\ and Stourton, descendant of a Mowbray who fought for the 
Conqueror, first baron of one of the oldest baronies of the realm. 
The first baron’s nephew was the proud and gloomy Earl of 
Northumberland who rebelled against William Rufus; and among 
other Mowbrays was one of the barons John feared most. Another 
Mowbray raised two regiments for .the Parliament and came home 
to find his house plundered by the Royalists. A few years later he 
took his pen and put his name to Charles Stuart’s death-warrant. 
For over a score of generations the Mowbrays have handed down 
their proud name, and today they live in a splendid house. Built in 
the middle of last century, it is like a castle with its embattled front, 
its towers and turrets, and a grand array of windows looking over 
broad terraces. A long avenue and a string of lakes enrich the deer 
park of over 400 acres, enclosed by a wall three miles round. 

Looking up to the house from outside the park is the quaint 
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village church, shaped like a cross with a central tower and medieval 
arcades, the tower having simple round arches to the chancel and the 
nave. The aisles are curious for having the western bays cut off by 
walling in which are small archways, similar ones leading to the 
transepts. Cr eam walls reflect the sunshine inside. The nave has a 
striking frammer heam roof of elaborate construction, old poppy- 
head benches, and some Jacobean box-pews from which rises the 
three-decker pulpit. There are two Jacobean chairs, old altar rails, 
and a big painting of Moses and Aaron with the Tables of the Law. 
The Mauleverer shield is in old glass, and among fragments perhaps 
200 years old are two pictures of the church after its restoration, a 
Crucifixion, and figures of Moses and a saint. 

Rare for being carved in oak are two cross-legged , knights, both 
worn and perished but still solid. They may be Mauleverers, and it 
is thought that two battered alabaster figures of a man and woman 
are also of the family. None the worse for wear are the fine little 
portraits (engraved on a brass plate) of Sir John Mauleverer of 1400 
and his wife, the knight in armour enriched with the greyhound of his 
chimin The movable vizor attached to his headpiece is an uncommon 
thing to find on a brass. 

A Mill From the Conqueror’s Century 

ALMONDBURY. This old parish from which a dozen others 
l\ were formed last century has now been swallowed up by 
Huddersfield, but is still finely set among trees round the top of 
a hill above the Colne. It looks its best as we come from Fenay 
Bridge, and on this wooded eastern slope of the hill is one of many 
old houses hereabouts, Woodsome Hall. Though used by golfers 
now, and stripped of much of its beauty, this Tudor home of the 
Kayes was partly rebuilt in 1600, and was in the old days all that a 
great house should be, with its bam, terrace, courtyard, and the quaint 
ri ding -steps below the lawn. The hall has a minstrel gallery, a fire- 
place with stone seats, and a host of carved beams. Whitley Hall, 
begun in Elizabeth’s day, was long the home of the Beaumonts; 
and Longley Old Hall, now a school, was the home of the Ramsdens. 
Fenay Hall has been very much restored, but the timbered front 
is beautiful 17th century work, and on a door are the words, Let 
Fidelity enter, let Deception pass out; while in one of the rooms 
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we read the old inscription : Fear God, honour the Kang, obey the 
laws, repay a kindness, think of death. 

In the old part of the village by the church is a fine house with a 
black and white storey overhanging one of stone, its doorway 
dated 1631 ; it is now a club. The grammar school was founded four 
centuries ago. Woodsome Mill, said to have been grinding corn since 
1100, was still working when we called. King’s Mill has lost its 
ancient wheel, but the water flows through sluices built 900 years ago. 

The stately church is attractive outside, with a tower rising above 
long lines of battlements and pinnacles. Most of it comes from late 
in the 15th century, though the chancel has remains of the 13th. 
The chancel is unusual in having three windows (as well as a tiny 
slit) in the east wall, a tall one of the 15th century between two 
double lancets of the earlier church. In the restored old glass filling 
two windows in the Kaye chapel we see some of the family who built 
it — a man kneeling on a purple cushion, his wife in green, his children 
with golden hair. There are shields and canopies, and figures of 
saints : Elizabeth holding an open book, the Baptist clothed in camel 
hair, Helena with cross and book, Barbara with castle and chalice, 
Anne teaching Mary to read, and Margaret with a crown. 

The glory of the bright clerestoried nave is its old roof, looking 
down on tall arcades. The bosses are carved with instruments of the 
Passion, a half moon and a face, a face with two tongues, and a head 
with three eyes and two noses (two faces in one). The inscription 
round it is thought to have been composed by John Skelton, one of 
our 16th century poet laureates. 

The aisles have black and white panelled roofs, the north adorned 
with shields, the south with quaint corbel heads. In the screens of 
the chancel and chapels are remains of 15th century work, and the 
fine tall cover of the old font is the work of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Two massive oak chests may be 16th century, and four staves are of 
Queen Anne’s day. A crucifix came from Rheims Cathedral. A 
floorstone of 1574 has the portrait of one of the Kayes. 

In the churchyard are the old stocks, and on a stone to a child of 
seven months we read this variant of familiar lines : 

This world's an inn , man think of that , 

Some call for breakfast and go quickly back: 

A many dine , and some to supper stay , 

But those who early go will have the least to pay . 
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High as Almondbury is, Castle Hill is higher, and is crowned 
with a lofty tower, a striking landmark of the Victorian era. Holiday 
folk love to come here for the magnificent view of the Colne valley 
with Huddersfield in the hollow and the moors above. Below the 
tower is an ancient camp of 40 acres with high ramparts, a sunken 
way cut through the sandstone, and traces of a fort of 800 years ago. 

Old Martin 

ALTOFTS., Crowning a knoll in this mining village is a stone 
cross with gold mosaic shining above the pits from which 
over 70 men went to their death in the Great War. In the modem 
church are inscriptions to Thomas Mellor, killed in the war at 18, 
and Tom Ibbeson who was 17 when he lost his life in the pit. 

We had not been in Altofts five minutes when a boy asked us if 
we had heard of Martin Frobisher. Bom near by, he was married 
at Whitwood across the fields in 1591, but his happiness here was 
cut short when Sir Walter Raleigh sent him to fight the Spaniards. 
The Altofts he would know was a grey village among green fields 
and woods near the River Calder. He must have loved it as a child 
to have come back to it after many an adventure on the high seas. 

Martin Frobisher was left fatherless at an early age, was sent to 
sea as a boy, and grew up brave and hardy, mingling commerce with 
what to us would be piracy. Yet his reputation suffered so little that 
in 1576 he was chosen to command two barques of about 24 tons, 
which were to sail across the world through Polar waters and find 
the fabled short cut to China and the Indies. 

The Queen, Sir Philip Sidney, Leicester, Burghley, Walsingham, 
Warwick, and other nobles had shares in the enterprise, and so 
began the quest of the North-West Passage, which was not to be 
achieved until nearly four centuries had elapsed. 

After touching Labrador Frobisher was separated by a storm 
from his second ship, and was left with his tiny vessel and 18 men. 
He discovered the bay bearing his name, and territory which he 
named Meta Incognita (the unknown goal). Ice and tempests drove 
him home, and he brought with him a piece of black ore which an 
alchemist declared to be gold. On the strength of that ore a company 
was formed, andFrobisher was sent out again, nohoinally to seek the 
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Passage, but in reality to bring home the gold. He was more ex- 
plorer than gold-seeker, and added new names to the map; but he 
brought back 200 tons of ore, and Elizabeth put a chain of gold about 
his neck. A third time he sailed, with 15 ships, taking 100 people to 
colonise a barren Arctic land. 

Landing in Greenland, he named it West England, and its most 
prominent point Charing Cross ; he entered Hudson Strait and found 
the bay that now bears his name. Unable to land his colonists, he 
loaded up with ore, only to find on his return that his first cargo had 
been proved worthless, and his gallant efforts fruitless. Some of 
these black stones are still to be seen in an old wall at Dartford in 
Kent, where the experiment of extracting the gold was made. 

With Drake and Hawkins, Frobisher played a heroic part in the 
defeat of the Armada, and for the rest of his days was diligent in 
pursuit of Spanish ships. His last fight was in 1594, when he received 
a wound which proved fatal soon after he reached Plymouth, where 
his heart was laid in St Andrew’s church. 

ANSTON. Built for the most part over six centuries ago, with a 
jl\ tower and spire a hundred years younger, the attractive church 
looks from a hill to the mines of Yorkshire and Notts. Its oldest 
work is the north arcade with pointed arches of the 12th century, 
its heavy style contrasting with the daintier arcade to the other aisle. 
An old arch leads to a chancel made almost new. There are old 
sedilia and a double piscina, and in one of two old recesses rests an 
unusual sculptured stone showing a man with long hair and praying 
hands, an angel touching the head of the tiny woman at his side. 
It may be 14th century. 

APPERLEY BRIDGE. The old bridge of two arches over the 
River Aire still takes a little of the traffic between Harrogate 
and Bradford, but a 20th century bridge is close by. Mills have come 
into the green valley, and a 1 930 bridge crosses the canal where barges 
are for ever passing between Leeds and Liverpool, 

In a little garden, at the busy cross-roads at Greengates, stands a 
bronze angel on an obelisk, a tribute to those who fell in the Great 
War. To one who was only 19 there is a window in the modem 
church near by, showing Sir Galahad with his horse, after the painting 
by Watts. Another window is to a soldier killed at Mons. 
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Fairfax 

APPLETON ROEBUCK. Here are green pastures and fine trees, 
A a few houses, and a 19th century church with a clock in its 
lofty bellcot, the works seen in a glass case inside. 

Hereabouts are great earthworks, and a mile and a half away, in 
a spacious park going down to the Wharfe, is the great house. Nun 
Appleton Hall. Much of it is 17th century, but its story goes back to 
Norman days, when a nunnery was founded in this lonely spot. There 
was an older house built by the Fairfaxes from the ruins of the nunnery, 
and remains of stone cloisters were unearthed about 20 years ago. 

It was from the nunnery that Sir William Fairfax of Steeton carried 
off the rich and beautiful Isobel Thwaites of Denton, who might have 
become a min had not her bold Lochinvar ridden off with her on his 
saddle. They were married in Bolton Percy church, where they sleep, 
and from them was descended the man who gave the name of Fair- 
fax a proud place in our annals. 

For Thomas Lord Fairfax, the famous Parliament General in the 
Civil War, Nun Appleton was all the world he wished for in his later 
years. One of the noblest figures in the story of our land, he was 
soldier, writer, poet, antiquarian, and lover of all things good and 
true. He loved his park and gardens, and his house where were his 
books, his collections of antiques, his coins and medals and en- 
gravings, his rare copies of Chaucer and Wycliffe. Here, far from the 
strife of England, he found peace. Here he wrote his books, among 
them a collection of 170 epigrams, and walked in the garden with 
Andrew Marvell, the tutor of his daughter Mary. The joy of her 
father’s life, Mary had been with him in the fight at Selby when she 
was only five, and in 1657 she married the Duke of Buckingham in 
Bolton Percy church. Black Tom, as the villagers called Lord Fair- 
fax, had the finest stables in Europe, and it was from Nun Appleton 
thatat jthe Restoration he sent a horse for Charles the Second to ride 
in his triumphal entry to London. 

Few Englishmen of his century lived more nobly or died more 
Cheerfully. He sleeps in Bilbrough church. A description of the 
General's last days tells us that he sat like a Roman, his manly 
countenance striking awe and reverence into all who beheld him, yet 
he was so modest that all who saw him marvelled. 
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The Village Boy Who Became Lord Mayor 

APPLETREEWICK. Looking up to the fells and down to the 
■t\ Wharfe, this quaint little place, a mile or two from Barden 
Tower, where lived Wordsworth’s Shepherd Lord, has gay garden 
borders, an old barn, and low stone houses by the steep road. Monks 
Hall has a projecting wing and carvings on its walls. Low Hall, the 
last house in the village, restored in the 17th century, has a huge stone 
trough beside it. High Hall has stables, a heavily studded door, an 
old oak screen, and a dining hall with a minstrel gallery. At Skyre- 
holme hamlet is the beautiful Percival Hall in lovely gardens, a sur- 
prising house to find in its lonely moorland setting, and half a mile 
beyond it is Trollers Gill, a dark glen with crags 60 feet high. 

Facing High Hall is the simple church with small windows, and 
1635 over the doorway. Looking much like the houses about it, it is 
said to have been converted from the cottage in which Yorkshire’s 
Dick Whittington was born. He was Sir William Craven. 

It is four centuries since a carrier’s cart carried a boy of 13 away 
from Appletreewick and packed him off to London to earn his-for- 
tune. The parish had taken pity on him and given him a chance. He 
heard no Bow bells ringing as he entered the great city, but-for 200 
miles he seemed to hear the Wharfe rippling over the. stones as it 
came down from Burnsall bridge. He became a tailor’s boy, and his 
master, Robert Hulson, liked him and trusted him so that he pros- 
pered exceedingly, and by the time the Armada had been and gone he 
had bought a fine house, and become Warden of the Mercers Com- 
pany and an Alderman of the City. He was one of the last Sheriffs 
under Queen Elizabeth. King James made him a knight, and in 
1611 he was Lord Mayor of London. He never forgot the Yorkshire 
dales, and it was said that he could always hear the ripple of the 
Wharfe. He never forgot that he had been poor. His fine carriage 
would come dashing along the road the old carrier’s cart had taken 
half a century before, and he was wonderfully generous to the poor 
and gave thousands of pounds to hospitals and schools. He founded 
a gr ammar school at Burnsall, a mile or so from Appletreewick, and 
helped to build a college at Ripon. They laid him to rest in St 
Andrew Undershaft, London, but it was here in the dales that he 
was long remembered after London had forgotten him. 
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Roman and Norman 

ARKSEY. Though the collieries are not far away, Arksey re- 
•t\ mains an attractive village in the fields near the River Don. 
The imposing old church stands in company with a fine old school, 
old dwellings with red walls and stone roofs, and the almshouses 
(founded in the 17th century) gathered round a green quadrangle. 
Hereabouts are the earthworks known as the Roundabout, perhaps 
once a Roman camp. The church has memories of the Normans and 
those who followed till Tudor days. } Charming inside and out, it has 
embattled walls of tinted stone, a fine porch over 400 years old, and a 
central tower built at the close of the 12th century, and crowned by 
a short spire. A primitive form of tracery is seen in the belfry win- 
dows, each consisting of two lancets with a shaft between them and 
an oval piercing the round arch above them. 

The north aisle was added when the tower was built, the north 
chapel is 14th century, the south aisle and the south chapel are Tudor. 
Between the north aisle and the transept are a Norman arch and 
window. The chancel has three much restored Norman windows in 
the east wall, with a round one above them, and a 13th century lancet 
in each side wall. The font may be 12th century, there is a medieval 
piscina, and in old glass are shields, a face,'and a crown. From the 
17th century come the pews with bobbin ends and the canopied 
pulpit, and an old screen has a band of quatrefoil tracery. 

ARMTHORPE. Industry has brought many new houses here, 
it and the simple old church of nave and chancel is now part of a 
bigger place. A plain 12th century doorway frames an old door, the 
small chancel arch was built by the Normans, and by a big pointed 
arch at the west end of the nave is a flat Norman buttress that was 
once outside. Some windows are 14th and 15th century, one is 
Norman, and there is a mass dial from the days before clocks. 

Alone in a Silent World 

ARNCLIFFE. It is the chief of the four villages evenly spaced' in 
A Littondale, a mountain valley through which- the River Skirfare 
runs to the Wharfe near Kilnsey. The little river is one of Yorkshire’s* 
most enchanting streams, and Aracliffe has an exquisite share of its 
valley, the village deep-set like a jewel between the wooded slopes of 
the moors and fells. The houses are round a green, and the Cowside 
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Beck falls into the stream before it flows under a beautiful bow bridge 
and cascades by the churchyard. 

ft would be hard to imagine a lovelier setting for the church, a 
simple place with a grey medieval tower peeping over a mantle of trees. 
All but the tower was refashioned a century ago. The fine black and 
white roof has six tie-beams with traceried gables. The beautiful 
vaulted screen, its tracery like a pattern of wild roses in lace, is in 
memory of William Boyd, who was vicar for 58 years. There are two 
old chairs, a bell of 1350, and inscriptions to 68 men of the dale who 
went to the wars. Of the 34 who went to the Great War all but two 
came back; of 34 who went to Flodden Field 400 years earlier, we 
read that two were from Hawkswick, 22 from Littondale, and from 
Arncliffe 9 bow and billmen and “one with able horse and harness.” 

We pass Hawkswick on our way from Wharfedale, along the road 
which threads Littondale to Halton Gill. If we take the longer way 
from Stainforth the journey over the fells is magnificent, climbing to 
1430 feet, rising under Penyghent and dropping down to Littondale, 
where the road swings round at Halton Gill. Seen from the heights, 
this tiny place is a charming huddlement of grey farms and cottages 
and little church, alone in a silent world, sheltering under the steep 
slope of Horse Head Moor with its wonderful carpet of green and 
tawny brown. Its own stream tumbles into the hurrying Skirfare near 
a bridge. The church is only a nave and chancel, joined to a school 
with 1626 over the doorway; they share the bellcot between them. 

Litton village lies between Halton Gill and Arncliffe, and gives the 
dale the name we know. Its older name of Amerdale lives in Words- 
worth’s White Doe of Rylstone : 

The White Doe followed up the Vale 
In the deep fork of Amerdale . 

Nunnery Farm 

ARTHINGTON. A Wharfedale village, it lies between the hills 
l\ and a stretch of the river with an old mill and a weir and de- 
lightful woods. From Bank Top, 500 feet up, there is a magnificent 
view of the valley and the moors beyond. One of the fine houses in 
the view is Arthington Hall, built in the Italian style in a small park. 
From Norman days till the 18th century it was the home of the Arth- 
ingtons. One of the Sheepshanks who followed them gave the village 
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its cross-shaped church of 1864, its high tower and spire rising from 
a lawn by the busy road. One of the stained windows d imming the 
interior has Capronnier’s brilliant glass showing scenes in the lives of 
Joseph and Jacob. 

A mile along the road to Harewood is Nunnery Farm, attractive 
with its big chimneys, small windows, and a porch older than the 
Spanish Armada. It is thought to have been built from the ruins of 
Arthington Nunnery, a small house of nuns founded in the 12th cen- 
tury, with Alice de Romilly as its benefactor. There are remains of 
its mound and moat, and the spring known as the Nun’s Well can 
still be seen. Above Nunnery Farm is Rawden Hill among the trees. 

A mite west of the town is Creskeld Hall among beeches and clipped 
yews, a fine manor house with some remains of medieval days, stand- 
ing where there has been a settlement since Saxon times. The old 
moat can still be traced. Not far from the hall the railway comes out 
of the great Bramhope tunnel, crossing the valley on a viaduct of 
over twenty arches. 

ASKHAM BRYAN. Copper beeches, chestnuts, and elms are 
A among its grand old trees, of which some are round the trim 
churchyard facing a willow-bordered duck-pond. It is a charming 
setting for the small Norman church, with ivied walls and a bellcot 
with a bell over 300 years old. The old porch has a splendid entrance 
arch built by the Normans, the rich zigzag arch resting on shafts with 
capitals of stiff leaves. Three Norman slits deeply splayed in the east 
wall, are enriched with arches and shafts, and over them is an oval 
window. In the black and white roof are six old tie-beams, the pulpit 
is 17th century, and there are Roman tiles in the masonry. 

Coffin of a Roman 

ASKHAM RICHARD. Delightful from a distance if we come 
xl from Healaugh by Sandwich Lane, it is charming when we 
arrive. The cottages have bright red roofs, the green has a big pond, 
and the stately avenue of trees bordering one side of it leads to the 
gates of a great house whose walls of brick and timber are crowned 
with a turret and spire, and a tower with a pyramid cap. In the trees 
beside this modern house is the small 12th century church, made 
partly new, its companion in the churchyard a stone coffin (with a 
coped lid) in which a Roman is believed to have lain ; it was found in 
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a field. The shafts of the modern porch are more worn than the door- 
way it shelters, a fine fragment of the Norman church, with roll 
mouldings in the arch, and capitals carved with leaves and scallop. 
A flat stone in the porch, carved with a wavy pattern on the edges, 
may be as old. There are oak panels of three centuries ago, and the 
altar rails are made from ancient roof timbers. 

A Verse Dropped From Gray's Elegy 
ASTON. It is near the Derbyshire border and has collieries close 
F\ by, but it keeps its rural charm, with a fine little church at a 
green corner where the great house stands in a hundred acres of 
woodland. There are still a few stones of the older house where lived 
Archbishop Melton who fought the Scots, restored St William’s tomb 
in the Minster, and died six centuries ago. 

The oldest work is in the nave arcades, built by the last of the 
Normans, one pointed arch showing the English style. The south 
aisle is two centuries later, the north aisle is made largely new, and 
the tower is 15th century. The weathered porch has an angel carved 
on a niche, and guarding the windows of the south aisle are demons 
and grotesques — one like the great god Pan, one like Neptune, a man 
blowing a horn, and what is thought to be a fiend carrying off a 
woman. There are shields in old glass, an old stone altar, and a fine 
15th century font remarkable for two quaint carvings at the base — a 
fierce-looking man with a spear and an angel with a scroll. It has 
been thought to represent Herod lurking in readiness to kill the 
Child of Bethlehem. 

There is a monument to Sir Francis Fane of 1680, and another 
to Lord Darcy whose widow Sir Francis married. It shows the 
baron in a fine doublet, kneeling with his first three wives. 

One of the rectors here was William Mason, whose 43 years service 
ended with his death in 1797. His medallion is in the church, where 
he sleeps, and in the vestry is a copy of a poem he wrote when six 
years old. It was Mason who built the big square rectory and 
planned the garden in the style he advocated in his book. The English 
Garden. Not a great poet, he is one of the pathetic figures of his 
century. Soon after he brought his wife to this Yorkshire village he 
saw her fade away, leaving him alone to write his poems and to 
compose his music. 
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The most notable thing he ever did was to give us a life of his best 
friend, Thomas Gray, who often came to stay with him here. Gray 
called him Scroddles, and the two loved to sit in the summerhouse 
where we sat when we called. Though he called Mason the soul of 
simplicity, Gray respected his judgment, and it was in this garden that 
he submitted .the immortal Elegy to Mason for criticism. They talir^ 
about it for hours, and at least one of the verses was lost here, for 
Mason persuaded Gray to leave out these lines : 

Here scattered oft, the loveliest of the year, 

By hands unseen, are showers of violets found. 

The redbreast loves to build and warble here , 

And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 

Mason has a memorial in Westminster Abbey, near that of his friend. 

William Bradford’s Village 
AUSTERFIELD. Its name is at least 1200 years old, and its fame 
has reached the western world, for in this red-roofed village, 
hiding from the Great North Road and seeing the great expanse of 
the Carr lowlands, was bom William Bradford, whose memory has 
made the place a shrine for our American visitors. 

His modest brick birthplace has an attic where he must have 
played, and curious stairs in what is really a chimney. Even as a boy 
he talked about religion, and had once to hide in a huge copper in the 
cellar while the magistrates were searching for him. After being 
imprisoned for his faith he found refuge in Holland, and in 1620 he 
sailed in the Mayflower, keeping a log of the journey which is now 
one of America’s great possessions. 

Bradford was only 32 when the Pilgrims chose him as the second 
governor of Plymouth in New England, and it was no doubt his fore- 
sight and energy which enabled them to succeed. Unlike many Puri- 
tans, he had the grace of tolerance, and when he died in 1657 he was 
mourned by Red Indians and En glishm en alike. 

The .register tells of his baptism in 1589, and the font is still here 
for us to see, a relic of the church which has come down from the 
Normans. It is simple and cared-for, crowned by a bellcot, the rubble 
walls pierced with some 14th century windows, and a 13th century 
lancet at the west end, where there is a Norman buttress. In the 
porch is a leaning Norman doorway, its arch carved with beakheads 
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and zigzag, and the tympanum with a quaint dragon. Two faces peep 
from the capitals of the Norman chancel arch, and a hooded man is 
on a capital of the stout Norman arcade leading to the aisle, which 
was rebuilt by -Americans in 1897, as a memorial to Austerfield’s 
Pilgrim Father. 

A brass inscription tells us that the aisle was rebuilt by the Society 
of Mayflower Descendants and other citizens of the United States in 
memory of William Bradford, “first American citizen of the English 
race who bore rule by the free choice of his brethren.” 

Bradford was one of the little group of extreme Puritans who met 
at the house of William Brewster at Scrooby, and called themselves 
the Brownists. Having to flee to Holland, he was betrayed by the 
Dutch captain with whom he sailed and was thrown into prison, but 
by the time he was 20 he was free again, and soon sold all his property 
and sailed in the Mayflower. When the first governor of the colony 
died Bradford succeeded him, and his was the guiding mind and un- 
quenchable spirit that animated and sustained the whole community. 
He was never beyond resource in the darkest hours or the most 
menacing crisis, and he was chosen governor 31 times in succession, 
living to see the colony firmly established. He left a manuscript 
history of the early days of the settlement, which disappeared but was 
found two centuries later in the library at Lambeth Palace. 

AUSTWICK. The stern grandeur of mountain scenery is all 
A about us if we come from Horton-in-Ribblesdale to Austwick, 
where a stream is flowing to the Wenning. The church is new, but old 
houses are huddled closely on the village road and round the little 
green with its quaint old cross, and grouped among the trees on the 
hillside are an Elizabethan house, an old ivied cottage, and the hall, 
a fine old house with some of the stout walling of an ancient tower 
its entrance hall. 

B ADSWORTH. Not far from Upton Beacon, from where we 
see the Derbyshire hills and the Lincolnshire wolds, Badsworth 
is charming with old houses and trees, a church made new in the 
15th century, and a stately hall in beautiful grounds with poplars, 
copper beeches, and old oaks. 

The massive west tower stands between aisles with tall arcades 
separating them from the nave, and a lower arcade leads from the 
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chancel to the chapel. There are a few shields of old glass, a hand- 
some font 500 years old, and two carved Norman stones set like 
brackets at the end of the south aisle. 

A wall monument pays tribute to Sir John Bright, who lived at 
the great house and died in 1688. He fought for Cromwell, won 
distinction as a prudent and capable soldier, commanded a brigade 
at the battle of Selby, and was at the siege of Pontefract. 

By the Lonely Moors 

B AILDON. Some of its houses are one above another instead 
of side by side, so steep is the hill on which the village is built. 
Below is one of the busiest industrial centres in Yorkshire, and above 
is Baildon Common with its reservoirs and golf course, leading on to 
miles of lonely moor. There are modem houses in gardens ablaze 
with colour, and old houses in the shadow of bare crags. The Old 
Hall, a fine gabled house, was sad and empty when we called, with 
new dwellings all about it. In the little square below the church 
are the posts of the stocks, and an old cross with a new top. . 

There was a church here in the 12th century, but the one we see 
was made almost new in 1848. Edmund Hodgkinson, the parson 
who had watched its transformation, died the day after its re- 
opening. The arcade, the arch to the chancel and the one tq the 
south chapel, and a group of lancets in the east wall, appear to be 
remains of the medieval church. The old font has a new base; the 
pedestal pulpit is Jacobean. There is a handsome iron screen, and 
in modem glass we see the finding of Moses, a squirrel eating a nut 
in a tree, and John the Baptist as a boy watching fish in a stream, 
while a frog watches a fly, and a gaudy Chinese pheasant is in a 
tree. The church tower is Baildon’s peace memorial. 

The Shepherd Lord 

B ARDEN. Amid some of the most enchanting scenery in 
Wharfedale, it looks up to the heights, with Simon’s Seat less 
than three miles away. On the hills are found the flowers of the 
cloudberry, and forests of beeeh and oak where the wild boar, 
polecat, and badger were hunted till a century ago. Across' the 
purple moors came Emily Norton, of whom we read in Wordsworth 
(The White Doe of Rylstone), her white doe trotting by her as she 
went down to Bolton Priory, standing at the end of a romantic stretch 
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of river scenery. Over Barden’s fine old stone bridge, with three arches, 
scheduled to be preserved for all time, rode the Appletreewick boy 
who became Lord Mayor of London. 

The road from the bridge winds steeply up to the ruined Barden 
Tower, with doorways and windows in the roofless walls. Said 
to have been a hunting lodge of the Cliffords of Skipton, it was 
rebuilt about 1485 by the Shepherd Lord, and after falling into 
decay was restored in the 17th century by the famous Lady Anne 
Clifford. Attached to the little house at its side is the tiny old 
chapel, with an outside stairway on the wall of the sturdy low tower. 
It was this place which the Shepherd Lord loved most of all. From 
the windows he watched the stars, and here, with crucibles and 
retorts, he searched for the Philosopher’s Stone. Wordsworth 
pictures him “standing on this old church tower in many a calm 
propitious hour”, and in the White Doe of Rylstone says of him that 

. . . Not in wars did he delight 
( This Clifford wished for worthier might) 

Nor in broad pomp , or courtly state , 

Him his own thoughts did elevate , 

Most happy in the shy recess 
Of Barden's lowly quietness; 

And choice of studious friends had he 
Of Bolton's dear fraternity. 

The Poet and the Duke's Daughter 

B ARDSEY. New Bardsey has attractive modem houses on the 
hillside; old Bardsey is tucked away in a glen. The road by 
the timbered cottages brings us uphill to a house which was the 
vicarage till the middle of last century, and higher still to the tithe 
bam, its massive arches impressive, its walls fast falling into decay. 
Above the church is a green mound on which a castle stood. Some 
of its stones, and others from a granary of the monks at Kirkstall, 
are said to be in the walls of Bardsey Grange, where was bom 
William Congreve, the Bardsey boy who sleeps with kings in West- 
minster Abbey. The church, on a lovely hillside among trees, began 
as a Saxon shrine, and has become a captivating place through 
Norman, medieval, and later building. 

The slender west tower is chiefly Saxon, and oblong in shape. 
The lower part (earlier than the rest) is thought to have been a porch 
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on which later Saxons raised a tower for their simple nave and chancel. 
In its north and south walls are small round doorways with windows 
above the one on the north side having an old latticed door! 

The Normans built the tower arch and the arch to the chancel, 
the south doorway with zigzag and beakheads, the deeply-splayed 
window in the west wall of each aisle, and the fine north arcade 
with arches on round pillars with scalloped capitals. The pointed 
south arcade shows the passing of the Norman style, and over it 
are 19th century clerestory windows. During the 14th century the 
aisles were widened and the chancel enlarged ; two of its fine lancets 
look now into chapels instead of to the churchyard. The sedilia and 
the piscina are 15th century. Among a collection of ancient stones 
are fragments of a Norman font with bead ornament, and part of' 
the head of a cross. One of several coffin lids has shears, and another 
has a chalic e and a book by the stem of a beautiful cross; it may 
commemorate a 13th century priest, and on it are initials and the 
date 1644. A stone pillar and sundial in the churchyard is 1751. 

The record of Congreve’s baptism is given as on 10 February, 
1669-70 in the register, which is itself interesting as dating from 
1538. Congreve, though he lies in Westminster Abbey, was laid 
to rest there in an age when coarse writing was the fashion. He was 
one of the most licentious of all our poets. He was petted and courted 
by the leaders of rank and fashion, and in his old age became the 
close friend of the Duke of Marlborough’s daughter Henrietta, who 
succeeded to the title on his death. Even when he was racked with 
gout and almost blind he was a daily guest at her table. He left her 
the bulk of his fortune of £10,000, and she spent £7000 of it on a 
diamond necklace and with the rest gave him a magnificent funeral. 

B ARKISLAND. Swept by wind and clouds, busy with spinning . 

cotton and making woollens and paper, it has marvellous 
views from its hill, old stone houses, two halls of much charm, and a 
simple 19th century church. Barkisland Hall, built in 1640, has a 
porch with a round window and admirable plaster ceilings. Howroyd 
TTaTl, only two years younger and hidden by trees, has handsome 
panelling, beautiful furniture, a spacious staircase, and lovely 
windows, one having glass with shields, pictures of English birds, 
and .quaint illustrations of the five senses. 
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The Knight and the Wild Cat 

B ARNBOROUGH. Long the home of the wealthy Cresacres, 
whose fine hall has stood since the 16th century, it is by the 
pits of industrial Yorkshire. Tradition tells of a Cresacre who was 
attacked by a wild cat, both man and beast being killed in the 
church porch ; a wild cat is on the family shield, and carved in stone 
on the church tower. The lower part of the tower and the north 
arcade are part of the church of the 12th century. The south aisle and 
the arcade are 14th century. The stone-ribbed porch has pinnacles 
and panelled buttresses. Medieval relics are gravestones serving 
as lintels in the clerestory, several piscinas, and the font. There are 
fine old roofs, and some 15th century screen work. 

In the nave is the tall shaft of a Norman cross remarkable for its 
carving of two figures. A rare possession is the marvellously preserved 
oak figure of Sir Percival Cresacre of 1477, said to be the knight 
who fought the wild cat in the porch ; he lies under the arched canopy 
of a tomb adorned with shields and rosaries, a badge of his family. 
He is in armour and helmet, with a heart between his hands and 
a cat at his feet. On his wife’s stone are rosaries arranged like a cross. 

A link with a famous Englishman is a brass inscription to Anne 
Cresacre, for she married the idiot son of Sir Thomas More. His 
father had said of him that Lady More had prayed so long for a 
boy that now she had one, who would always be a boy, but he 
praised his son’s wit as a letter-writer and wrote that “ John’s 
carriage towards me pleased me very much.” John refused to take 
the Oath of Supremacy and was put in the Tower, but was set free. 

For the King 

B ARNBY DUN. Here the canal and the River Don are so close 
that we could throw a stone across both. There are many old 
red houses with pantile roofs, and in some of the gardens are fine 
elms, beeches, and cedars, one weeping beech like a green waterfall. 

The fine church with quaint gargoyles is chiefly 14th century, 
but the tower is a century younger, and the beautiful nave arcades 
with slender clustered pillars may be 700 years old. In the sides 
of a north aisle window are two brackets with angels under them, - 
and close by in the wall is a big 14th century niche. Lovely glass in 
the east window of this aisle has Peter with his nets, an old sailing 
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ship (the Ark of Christ’s Church), and a red-roofed church on a 
rocky pinnacle in the sea. The chancel, partly rebuilt, has still 
part of the old walling, the priest’s doorway, buttresses enriched 
with niches, and the sedilia and piscina with angels between their 
richly moulded arches. Under the piscina is carved a man’s head 
and outstretched arms. A little man is under a big niche in a buttress 
of the north aisle. Projecting into the nave between the south 
arcade and the chancel arch is a turret stairway to the roof, once 
opening to a roodloft. The old font has tracery and flowers. 

An inscription tells of James Bruce, son of the Earl of Elgin, who 
was drowned in 1798 when trying to cross the river here on horseback. 
Another is to Roger Portington who suffered much for his loyalty to 
Charles Stuart. He raised a company of soldiers at his own expense, 
lost over £10,000 in the king’s service, and spent years in prison. 

Near Lancashire 

B ARNOLDSWICK. Known hereabouts as Barlick, this cotton 
.town near the Lancashire border has an old church over a mile, 
from the clatter of clogs in the busy streets. It is at the end of a 
long lane, standing in trees above a lovely glen where a stream flows 
on its way to the Earby Beck. There are fine yews by the gate, and a 
flower-bordered path leads to the quaint low porch whose entrance 
is shaded by a canopy of honeysuckle projecting six feet. The porch 
has a restored old roof, and shelters a battered stoup which may be 
Norman; it is crudely carved and has an odd face at one comer. 
The chancel is partly 13th century, but the tower and the rest of the 
church are two centuries later. A small door in the middle of the south 
wall opens to the surprising interior, where, soaring above the old 
bobbin-ended pews, is a three-decker pulpit. There is no chancel arch, 
and the fine old roofs go east to west without a break. The altar table 
is Jacobean. The font, shaped like an egg-cup, is probably Norman, 
and near it is a stone coffin. Attached to a bracket is a roundel with 
the arms of Kirkstall Abbey, which was founded here. An inscription 
tells of Enoe Nuttal, a missionary and Bishop of Jamaica who lived 
through the terror of the great earthquake there in 1907, when his 
'resourcefulness did much to check the panic. 

We were interested to find in the Roman Catholic church here two 
pieces of work by a local craftsman, John Pickles. One is a public 
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clock and one a perpetual calendar, both made in their entirety by 
Mr Pickles, a prentice boy with the well-known engineering firm of 
this district. The calendar ingeniously indicates the day of the week 
and the month of the year, marks the progressive phases of the moon, 
and shows the sign of the Zodiac occupied by the sun at any time. 

The Indomitables 

B ARNSLEY. The coal and iron which gave it fame gave it also 
the name of Black Barnsley. It was a smoky place even when 
Daniel Defoe saw it in 1727, but the Barnsley of today is relieving 
its industrial dress with the dignity of fine new buildings. 

In a commanding place on a hill is the town hall, an imposing 
classical building completed in 1933. Over the entrance are Corin- 
thian columns, and rising from the roof is a fine tower of diminishing 
stages. The hall is of travertine — floor, walls, pillars, and staircase. 
The fine council chamber is of panelled walnut, its rich ceiling 
supported by fluted columns with capitals of blue and silver. Between 
the flights of steps bringing us to it is the peace memorial, a bronze 
soldier in great coat and tin hat, standing at ease on a pedestal. 
On one side is a bronze Victory in relief. 

Next to the town hall is the fine new building of the Mining 
and Technical College, and by the college is the parish church of 
St Mary, encircled by trees. On the other side of Church Street is 
the grammar school, founded in 1660 by Thomas Keresforth: the 
scholars are now in a new school in Shaw Lane, and this old stone 
building with a new porch and arms over the doorway houses the' 
Cooper Art Gallery. It was Samuel J. Cooper who bought the old 
place in 1912 and endowed it for the use of the public, and here is 
the collection of paintings and sculpture he made. Here are also 
paintings and etchings by Lord Leighton, Corot, Millet, Rousseau, 
and others, and Sir Michael Sadler has made a generous gift of 85 
English drawings from Gainsborough’s time to ours. 

The old church of St Mary was made new last century, except 
for the 15th century tower. The best of its modern screens divides 
the south aisle from a chapel in which is an unusual peace memorial, 
a tall pillar enriched with pinnacled buttresses and canopied saints, 
all painted in medieval colour. Among the heroes recorded is a 
woman, Dorothy Fox. There are two old carved chairs, plain old 
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pews are in the north chapel, and among the poppyheads of the 
chancel seats is a pelican with her young. The organ goes back in 
parts to the 18th century. 

On the edge of the town, at Kingstone, is St Edward’s church, 
built this century in medieval style, and sheltering some beautiful 
glass. The striking east window has an unusual Crucifixion, showing 
Our Lord on a living tree surrounded by saints, a picture of Him 
in glory above. Very charming is the west window, symbolising 
the “ship of the church” approaching the New Jerusalem. A lovely 
vessel reminding us of the Golden Hind is gay with colour. St 
George is in the prow with two children, and Christ sits on a throne 
ami dshi ps, a company of saints filling the decks around Him. 

Near this church is Locke Park, with forty lovely acres of trees, 
green banks, and gardens, where we found written in plants and 
flowers, the words : Life is a garden, every thought a seed. Here we 
can rest, play our games, and forget the busy town and from the 
balconied tower we can see wide views of this fine countryside. 
The tower is a memorial to Mrs Locke. The park was her gift in 
1861 in memory of her husband Joseph Locke, the famous engineer 
who was a scholar at Barnsley Grammar School. Here is the bronze 
figure of this man remembered today as one who found an oppor- 
tunity in every difficulty. Apprenticed to George Stephenson, he 
became one of the greatest railway builders of last century, con- - 
strutting lines in England, Scotland, France, and Spain, and in- 
venting what is known as the Crewe engine, the first of its kind to 
have parts fitted' with mathematical accuracy. 

By the Doncaster road is an obelisk with a bronze angel carrying 
a wounded man, recalling a pit disaster of 1866. We read that it is 
a tribute to “Parkin Jeffcdck and other heroes of rescue parties 
who lost their lives in further explosions, and also to commemorate 
the signal bravery of John Mammatt and Thomas Embleton, who 
rescued the sole survivor.” They are among the men of indomitable 
spirit honoured in this town. John Beckett who began trading with a 
barrel of goods built up a flourishing business and had a son who 
was the founder of Beckett’s bank. In the churchyard sleeps old 
John Hallifax, a gentleman and clockmaker whose son, a grocer’s 
apprentice, was Lord Mayor of London in the 18th century and died 
worth £100,000. 
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The most famous son of Barnsley is James Hudson Taylor, the 
missionary, who sailed for China when he was 21, and after a voyage 
of 11 months arrived at Shanghai with a barrowload of New 
Testaments. Almost the only white man in a continent of yellow 
people, his attempt to spread the gospel seemed hopeless, but he went 
on, and today the China Inland Mission has 1300 missionaries, 
followers of the brave pioneer from Barnsley. 

Maypole and Windmill 

B ARWICK-IN-ELMET. Not far from Leeds, though it seems 
miles from anywhere, it loves to keep the past alive. Every 
three years the Maypole (decked with garlands when we called) is 
given new finery, a May Queen is chosen, and old games are revived. 
On the old steps near the maypole is a new cross carved in the style 
of long ago, a tribute to men who fell in the Great War. 

By the Leeds road is an old windmill, and west of the village 
are great earthworks unlike anything else of their kind in England. 
One, known as Wendel Hill, covers ten acres and was perhaps a 
British camp, a Celtic stockade, and a Norman fortress; the other, 
Hall Tower Hill, was a meeting place of the Saxon Council, and is 
said to have been the site of King Edwin’s palace, a royal house 
amid forests of elms and oaks of which there are traces even yet. 
Long before Paulinus baptised him in the little church which was 
to become York Minster, Edwin hunted the wolf and the wild boar 
hereabouts, and rode up this hill behind a herald carrying a tuft of 
feathers. 

The church has a fine 15th century tower with an overhanging 
parapet, and in a niche on its west wall is a figure of Henry Vavasour, 
who helped to build the tower, holding a block of stone. The 
spacious nave and narrow aisles are also 15th century; the chancel 
is 14th and has a Norman window. The oldest possessions of the 
church are two fragments of Saxon stone, both carved with strap- 
work, one with three quaint figures. 

A big stone with a cross has an inscription to John Gascoigne, one 
of the Nova Scotia baronets created by Gharles Stuart; their motto 
Honesty is the glory of the mind, is with the coloured coat-of-arms 
above John’s stone. A north aisle window is bright with heraldry 
and kneeling figures of Gascoignes of the 17th and 18th centuries. 
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North of the village, by the road from Leeds to Tadcaster, stands 
Kiddall Hall, now a farmhouse but once the home of the Ellis 
family . Their arms are with an inscription to a 16th century couple, 
Thomas Ellis and his wife, carved round a lovely projecting window. 

. The Knight’s Old Home 

B ATLEY. A busy town in Yorkshire’s woollen district, it .is 
not without touches of beauty, for there is a peace memorial 
with a soldier looking down on a pleasant garden, and a fine park 
on a steep hillside. 

The grammar school was founded in Shakespeare’s day, and the 
museum has much to show of the past in and about Batley, including 
letters from Charlotte Bronte to her friend Ellen Nussey, who lived 
a mile or two away. Oldest of all things hereabouts is what is left 
of Howley Hall, a great house of the Saviles of the 16th century. 
Battered in the Civil War, its stones were sold in 1730, and today 
only two piles of masonry and a few fragments stand forlornly on a 
hill far above the mills. 

We think of the house when we come to the church of All Saints, 
for the Savile who built the hall has this inscription : 

Here rest, thou hast been glorious in thy days. 

There can no more be said for Caesar’s praise. 

On an alabaster tomb lies a knight of the Mirfield family, three 
rings on his fingers. His wife, who lies by him, was one of the 
Saviles of Howley Hall; and we see her wearing a headdress like a 
garland, a robe falling in long folds over her feet. 

The quaint church is long and low, the sturdy 15th century tower 
having an overhanging crown on battlements and pinnacles. Most 
of the building is as old as the tower, but the -south arcade and the 
chancel arch are 14th century. The porch has an old door, the nave 
slopes down to the chancel, and fine old screenwork encloses the 
two chapels, that of the south chapel specially rich with its linenfold 
base, carved pillars, and a cornice band with shields, dragons, and 
qvermen. The font is 1662, and in 14th century glass we see part of a 
Crucifixion and a figure of the Madonna. 

A strangely rural spot for a workaday town is the churchyard, 
like a small wood in which the tombs are tilting at all angles. 
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The North Road Comes In 

B AWTRY. It is the South Gate to Yorkshire, a small market 
town on a bit of the county dipping into Notts. Here the Great 
North Road enters the biggest shire in England, and here in the old 
days it was the custom for the sheriff to welcome kings and queens. 
Sir Robert Bowes, in company with 200 gentlemen in velvet and 
4000 yeomen on horseback, met Henry the Eighth here, and in the 
name of Yorkshire gave him a purse with £900 in gold. 

It stands on the River Idle, which comes through an old bridge 
and touches the town before turning east to the Trent. The road is 
wide and pleasant, and on a spacious square are remains of an old 
cross. Tucked away among small houses is a church built in the 12th 
century as a chapel of Blyth. The tower was made partly new in the 
18th century, perhaps with stone from Roche Abbey, but its belfry 
windows are medieval. One of two blocked doorways is Norman, 
and of the arcades running the length of the church the north is 
mainly 13th century, and part of the south is 15th. The 13th century 
east window, with a carved hood outside, is remarkable for its time, 
having two mullions going up to the pointed arch without a break; 
it is said to be one of only two of its kind in the county. The 15th 
century chapel has a piscina, and the red and gold altar in memory 
of men who died for peace has figures of St George and St Michael, 
and of soldiers by the Cross. On the arm-rests of a splendid chair of 
1595 are winged lions. 

B EAMSLEY. Nestling between Beamsley Beacon and the Kex 
Beck are its stone-walled fields, old houses of mottled grey stone, 
and gay flower gardens, sharing the lovely countryside with Bolton 
Abbey. The Beck tumbles over rocks and under trees to meet the 
Wharfe near a fine stone bridge. The Beacon, a moorland peak 
rising over 1300 feet, is a magnificent viewpoint, overlooking a wide 
range of the valley; the village has a more limited but more intimate 
acquaintance with it. There is a grand sight of Upper Wharfedale 
from Simon’s Seat, rising nearly 1600 feet five miles away. We climb 
it from the Vale of Desolation by Bolton Woods. 

The Stones of the Old Abbey 

B EAUCHIEF. A Derbyshire village now drawn into Sheffield, 
it lies in the fair valley of the Sheaf, with high land about it 
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stretching to the moorland country of the Peak. In the time of Charles 
the Second Edward Pegge built the great house from the ruins of a 
Norman abbey, and with what was left of the stone he refashioned 
the church, which has a monument to him. He kept the old tower, 
fine and stately still though some of its height, is gone; most of it is 
600 years old, with a big west doorway a century older. Joining the 
tower are two doorways from other parts of the church, oneNorman, 
one 13th century. The old refectory table is now under the altar, there 
is a two-decker pulpit and some old box-pews. A beautiful monument 
showing a lady coming down the steps of her house, with food for a 
poor old bent woman in distress, is the work of Henry Weekes, 
Chantrey’s assistant. It is in memory of Elizabeth Pegge Burnell. 

We fqund fishes still swimming in the old fishpond of the mnnk 
near the church, and their mill still grinding com a mile away. 

B ECKWITHSHAW. A trim stone-built village among the green 
hills, sheltered by woods and 250 acres of Moor Park, it has 
Harlow Car Springs and Harrogate on one side, and on the other the 
wide stretch of moorland with heather and rocks known as Haverah 
Park. It is a fine ride across this moor, passing the pile of gritstone 
rocks called Little Arms Cliff, to the few remains of John of Gaunt’s 
Castle, built probably as a lodge to guard the park. The stream near 
by fills a reservoir, , and not far away are the mounds known as 
Pippin’s Castle. There is another reservoir near the village, which 
has an old inn facing a modem church, an attractive structure with 
an embattled tower serving as a porch. 

B EN RHYDDING. From its high place on the slopes of Ilkley 
Moor it looks out on scenery worthy of our Far North in 
Scotland to which its name seems to belong. Below is the valley of 
the Wharfe, and beyond is the splendour of the everlasting hills, the 
high peaks of the Pennines. There are beautiful houses and gardens, 
and the fine 20th century church is in the style of five centuries ago. 
Its buttressed tower with comer turrets is at the end of the aisle, and 
the chancel is raised. The lovely glass of the east window (a tribute 
to those who died for peace) has Our Lord in Glory, and figures of 
the four archangels in rich robes. There is much oak panelling, and 
the font, striking in itself and in its setting within an arched recess, 
is like an octagonal cone on a buttressed stem. 
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B ENTLEY. On the fringe of Doncaster, it has the ugly slag 
heaps of a mining town, but has given itself a touch of beauty 
in a wayside park of 30 acres, with lawns and bushes and flowers, 
and a rockery of Alpine plants. The church of 1891 is imposing out- 
side, and at the cross-roads is a monument to Joseph Walker, a 
doctor of our time. He gave fine service to St John’s Ambulance 
Brigade, and in the stone to his memory is a cabinet with First Aid 
appliances, so that we may say that his good work lives after him. 

A Thousand Feet Up 

B EWERLEY. A neighbour of Pateley Bridge, with the River 
Nidd flowing between them, it is charming in autumn when the 
woods are brown and gold. Here a stream comes down from Ravens- 
gill, a romantic wooded glen with waterfalls and ferns. Beyond it 
Guise Cliff stands out boldly above the dale, with the mock ruins 
known as Yorke’s Folly rising 1000 feet above the sea, nearly as high 
as the top of Heyshaw Moor. In the wood below the cliff is a charm 
ing little lake, and near the Nidd is the site of a Roman camp. 

The round tower of Bewerley Old Hall still stands, and its build- 
ings have become cottages. Close by is the low building which 
Marmaduke Huby (Abbot of Fountains in early Tudor days) built 
for a small chapel and priest’s house. They are under one roof, and 
the priest’s house is still a dwelling. In a lovely setting where the 
stream comes from the glen is the restored Tudor manor house, 
delightful with its porch, and its high-walled old-world gardens. It is 
reached by a little stone bridge, and has a glorious view of the hills 
rising from the dale. 

Here Lies Sir Thomas Fairfax 

B ILBROUGH. Here in the little village church lies one of the 
noblest Englishmen of the most stirring hundred years of our 
history, Thomas Fairfax, more fittingly sleeping among his own folk 
than in Westminster Abbey. Bilbrough Manor, a modem house on 
old foundations, was one of the family homes in our time, but it was 
at Nun Appleton Hall that Thomas Fairfax died in 1671. They laid 
him here to rest, in the church which was made new last century 
except for the sunken chapel divided from the nave by a medieval 
arcade of two bays. Here is a huge 15th century tomb that has lost 
its brasses but keeps some of its tracery, but the chief possession of 
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the church is the handsome tomb of Fairfax and his wife. It has a 
black marble top, and panels rich with heraldic carvings and trap- 
pings of war. In this tomb lies that renowned soldier, statesman, and 
English gentleman of whom Milton wrote: 

Fairfax, whose name in arms through Europe rings. 

Though heart and soul with the Parliament, Fairfax had much 
misgivings about extremes. He was a soldier and a gentleman, and 
not a politician. He distinguished himself with great gallantry in the 
field, and fought brilliantly for the Parliament as he had fought for 
the king, but it was not without deep searching of heart that he con- 
sented to draw sword against the king who had knighted him for 
valour. He did his utmost to prevent the Civil War, but it was 
Charles himself whose acts decided for him. For his courage and 
leadership Parliament thanked him and declared that it had put upon 
him the greatest trust and confidence ever put into the hands of a 
subject. Well he rewarded the Parliament, for in a few months he 
had brought the king to battle at Naseby and defeated him with 
heavy losses. A few months more and the Speaker was declaring 
that, as the successors of Julius Caesar took the name of Caesar, all 
famous and victorious generals in this kingdom would hereafter 
wish to take the name of Fairfax. To the last he sought to prevent 
any act of violence towards the king, and it was Lady Fairfax who, 
at the trial, cried out from the gallery, when the name of Fairfax was 
read out among the judges, that her husband was not there, nor ever 
would be there. Even before General Monk declared for the Restora- 
tion Thomas Fairfax had pressed him to it, and he was chosen as the 
head of the commissioners of the two Houses of Par liament to see 
the exiled Charles the Second at the Hague. 

We read of this fine man that he sat like an old Roman, yet with 
so much modesty and meekness as could hardly be imagined. In his 
last seven years he was crippled by disease, and settled down at Nun 
Appleton Hall. He left valuable manuscripts on the events of the 
time, and a name and fame that will not fade away, for they live in 
Milton’s sonnet as well as in our history : 

Fairfax, whose name in arms through Europe rings, 

, Filling each mouth with envy or with praise. 

And all her jealous monarchs with amaze 
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And rumours loud , that daunt remotest kings , 

Thy firm unshaken virtue ever brings 
Victory home. . . . 

Saxon Stones 

B ILTON AINSTY. A small place on the road from York to 
Wetherby, it has Bilton Hall in a park of 100 acres, a house 
much loved by Annie Keary who was born in it in 1825. Well known 
in her day, she is remembered for the fairy tales she has given us, and 
for her splendid collection of Scandinavian myths. She died at 
Eastbourne in 1879. 

In a churchyard with a mounting-stone is the charming little 
towerless church, rich in remains of the church the Normans left. 
Here are their tall arcades of two bays, their chancel arch with zig- 
zag carved on roll moulding, their plain font, and their gallery of 
corbels, some carved with a tiger, a mermaid, and a man with a pig 
on his shoulder. The nave has a Norman window. The porch has a 
Norman entrance arch on shafts with carved capitals, and we enter 
the church through a plain Norman doorway and a door of 1633. 
The oldest part of the church is the west end of the south aisle, where 
a round-headed window with a stepped sill may be Saxon. 

One of a small collection of Saxon stones is the fine head of a 
wheel cross, carved with four little men holding hands, their heads 
towards a central boss, their feet in knotwork. Another has Moses 
striking the rock, and Abraham about to slay Isaac with a Viking 
sword. A third is a block of stone with traces of knotwork. Quaint- 
est of all is one whose carving is said to represent Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego in the fiery furnace, the amusing little trio arm-in-arm, 
their legs astride. There is a broken pillar piscina. A chair, a chest 
and the altar rails are old. A rare treasure is the lectern with an oak 
eagle carved in medieval days, though its legs are new. It has had an 
adventure, for it is said to have served as a block on which wood was 
chopped. 

In one of the medieval chapels lies a woman carved in stone six 
centuries ago. She was perhaps an abbess of Syningthwaite Nunnery, 
a house of Cistercian nuns founded in the 12th century. What is left 
of it (including an original doorway) is in a farmhouse a mile from 
the village, near a Roman road. 
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Here Lies the Airedale Poet 

B INGLEY. It lies on the edge of industrial Yorkshire, in a green 
patch of Airedale, and its new town has grown round what was 
old. It had ancient memories when it came into the Conqueror’s 
Domesday Book, for the Romans were here, and a chest with coins 
of Nero has been found. Yet even the Romans found this p l a ce old, 
for before them came a people setting up a stond circle among the 
heathfer, and up on the edge of the moor are huge stones at which 
men are supposed to have worshipped strange gods before the world 
had heard of the Caesars. It was the Airedale poet John Nicholson, 
lying in the church, who wrote of Bingley : 

We have the mountain breeze, the cold pure spring. 

The woods where every British bird doth sing, 

• Wild plants and flowers, wild birds and scenes as wild 
Or soft as any on which Nature smiled. 

It is a true picture of Bingley today, a workaday town in a setting 
of woods and hills. We look up from its streets to a myriad trees 
far above the houses. We come down to the river with its mills and 
find woods reflected in the water. It is rich in fine houses and lovely 
parks. To the north is Ryshworth Hall, almost hidden by a majestic 
lime over 30 feet round ; it has an 18th century wing, and parts older, 
and now it is made into several houses. Marley Hall not far away 
comes from the 17th century, and has the three owls of Savile on its 
gateway. At Harden Hall near the Harden Beck some of Crom- 
well’s Ironsides are said to have slept. What is left of Old Harden 
Grange adjoins the great house known as St Ives, standing in hundreds 
of acres of park, wood, and moorland on the west bank of the river. 
For nearly four centuries the estate belonged to the Ferrands ; now it 
belongs to the town. Over the entrance to the older part of the house 
are lines copied from George Herbert’s Vicarage at Bemerton in Wilt- 
shire. Above the canal is the many-gabled Gawthorpe Hall, the home 
of the lord of the manor in Tudor days. 

Myrtle Grove, the fine Georgian house now used as the town hall, 
is in a park amid lawns and gardens ablaze with colour, and the 
River Aire flowing through a glen. This park has the charm of the 
valley and John Wesley called it a little paradise, but the Prince of 
Wales Park on the other side of the town has the glory of the hilltop. 
Steep paths, wind through the trees to an open space at the foot of 
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lofty crags, and here, in a strange and silent region after the bustle 
of the town, have been preserved the fine market house with its stone 
pillars, the old stocks, and the splendid village cross, its restored 
shafts peeping through the sheltering roof. Higher still, at the 
summit, is a view unsurpassed, we think, in any town park, for the 
whole of the countryside is spread before us, with the busy towns 
nestling in the valley, and hill upon hill stretching to far horizons. 

By an 18th century footbridge hear where the Harden Beck falls 
into the Aire is an old farm with stone lanterns on the gables, and a 
cross on a stone lintel, reminding us that the Knights of St John once 
had property here. Few industrial towns in Yorkshire have kept their 
old-world corners with more charm. Here we come upon a stone 
bridge, there a cobbled street, and now a group of houses which have 
long been neighbours of the church of All Saints, some with yellow 
walls and small gables. There is a fine old inn near the churchyard, 
where it is good to see the gravestones laid flat and separated by tufts 
of flowers, making a bright show below the road to Keighley. It is 
an example which might well be copied in all our churchyards. 

The church we see comes largely from early Tudor days, though 
the tower was raised 200 years ago. The medieval church was 
destroyed after Bannockburn, and of its Norman predecessor there 
are fragments in the bases of some of the pillars. The Saxons are 
believed to have built here, and in the church are a fragment of a 
Saxon cross and a curious battered rune stone carved on two sides 
with knotwork, having on a third side an illegible inscription believed 
to include the words Eadbergh King, dating it 8th century. Its use in 
Saxon days is uncertain. It may have been a font, the base of a cross, 
or even a relic chest ; now it is set up like a bowl, companion for a 
modem font with a lpfty steeple cover. 

Three angels in a window designed by Burne-Jones and executed 
by William Morris were fading away when we called. A beautiful 
window by A. J. Davies, in memory of men who fell in the Great 
War, has a knight kneeling before an altar. A window in the south 
chapel, designed by George Cooper, has Our Lord in Glory, with 
saints and tiny kneeling figures of Richard Wilson (Bishop of Meath 
and builder of the chancel, thought to have been bora at Bingley) ; 
William Paganel, who gave the church to Drax Priory ; John Wesley, 
and the Abbot of Drax. In the border of the window are quaint little 
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pictures of the market house and the stocks, St Anthony’s Well, a 
spool and comb, the prehistoric stones on the moor, the church bells 
ring in g , the rune stone, Streanshalch Abbey, and an open book of 
Airedale poems. 

There is a tribute to Henry Dickinson, who rang the bells for 60 
years of last century. We found his successor ringing the curfew as 
it has been rung for centuries. In the churchyard lies a villager who 
died in 1723 of whom we read that he raised a large family on two 
shilling s a week ; and in the cemetery sleeps the poet John Nicholson, 
in the heart of the countryside he loved. He lay in the churchyard 
till the new road was made through it. Disraeli brought Bingley into 
his novels, John Wesley fell in love with it; but the chief singer of 
its praise is its own poet John Nicholson. 

He was a wool sorter in his father’s factory at Eldwick. Bom at 
Weardley, near Harewood, in 1790, John went to Bingley grammar 
school, but though he learned something of writing he learned 
nothing of how to restrain his wanton ways, and he had a dissipated 
youth. He was married twice in three years, and the death of his 
first wife sobered him for a while, but drink was too much for him, 
and he remained a good-for-nothing except for his poems, which 
had a wide circulation for their day. Many of them are c harming, 
and one of his songs of the beauty of Airedale speaks of its woods 
and springs and singing birds, and ends with this delightful verse: 

How sweet the scent the zephyrs bring 
From fields of clover white! 

Not gardens of an Eastern King 
Can yield him such delight. 

Old Eye Winds Through Green Fields 

B IRKIN. Time brings little change to this place, where the 
stream known as Old Eye comes winding through green fields 
to join the River Aire. Not far away are a few stones of a great 
house, and on the road to Hillam is a curious oak like a big umbrella. 
The few farms and houses are dotted about the wonderful little 
church, which strikes the keynote of the village, for it stands much 
as the builders left it eight centuries ago. 

The 14th century gave it an aisle and the top of the tower; but so 
sturdy and strong is the Norman part of the structure that it carries 
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its years better than the later work. We enter through a lovely 
Norman doorway of four orders (re-set in the aisle), enriched with 
zigzag, beak-heads, and 24 roundels with quaint ornament of figures 
and scenes. 

Between the nave and the delightful chancel is an arch with rich 
carving of zigzag, only a little lower than the two huge arches of the 
nave arcade, which reaches the modern roof. A simpler arch frames 
the fine apse, whose vaulting springs from tall pilasters. The windows 
of the apse are charming outside with shafts, scalloped capitals, and 
imposts carved with interlacing, and arches with zigzag, beak-heads, 
and carved medallions. Under the original arch of the east window 
is 14th century tracery. There are two taller Norman windows, and 
under one of the 14th century is a crude alcove serving as sedilia. 
A Norman stringcourse runs round the chancel and the nave. 

One of a host of old corbels has a quaint little man with a bow, 
a horn, and a bundle of faggots on his back, his dog beside him. A 
crude wooden stairway climbs to the belfry. The bowl of the font 
is 1663, old glass shows angels and shields, and the Georgian pulpit 
has an inlaid canopy. 

In a niche in the nave lies a stone man with long curled hair, 
wearing a garment like a smock with long cuffs, and holding a heart. 
His feet, which rest on a dog, are in thin leather shoes, the lacing- 
together of the skins cleverly shown by the sculptor. A fine little 
bronze memorial is to George Dixon Todd, a doctor who died in 
1929, showing him in his top hat on horseback, as if setting out on 
his round. 

One of the rectors here was Robert Thornton, on whose inscription 
we read that he suffered much for his loyalty in the Civil War, was 
robbed of his goods, and was dragged from Birkin to Cawood Castle 
tied to a horse’s tail. He lived to see better times, was restored to his 
church, and was followed as rector by his son and grandson. 

Charlotte Bronte’s Two Friends 

B IRSTALL. It is a grey town among the hills and mills of indus- 
trial Yorkshire, much loved by Charlotte Bronte, for here lived 
her friend Ellen Nussey, and she brought it into two of her books. 
Here also sleeps her schoolmistress, Margaret Wooler, who outlived 
her pupil and delighted in her fame. 
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Charlotte Bronte was charmed with the Tudor Oakwell Hall, 
described in Shirley. Here are the lawns on which she watched the 
pigeons, and the tiny bridge over the moat bringing us to the porch 
she .knew so well, with the stone seats and a great door barred by a 
heavy beam. The most remarkable room of this fine Elizabe than 
house has a balcony, massive oak pillars, a stairway with small 
wooden gates, and a window of 30 lights with two transoms, nine 
mullions, and over a thousand pieces of glass. Looking down on the 
mills from among the fields and trees is another fine house known as 
the Rydings, believed to be the Thornfield Hall in Jane Eyre. It was 
Ellen Nussey’s home, and here she and Charlotte would sit and talk for 
hours in a room where we sat and talked with an old lady who knew 
Miss Nussey well. Charlotte and Ellen were at school together, life- 
long friends, and Charlotte wrote her about everything until she died. 

Ellen Nussey has been sleeping in the churchyard here since 1857, 
and in a grave not far away sleeps Margaret Wooler, the kindly 
teacher whom Charlotte loved. It was at her school at Roe Head 
that Charlotte met Ellen, and the three remained close friends. When 
Patrick Bronte failed his daughter at her wedding it was Margaret 
Wooler who gave the bride away. She was a delightful headmistress; 
it is remembered that her long hair was plaited to form a coronet, 
with ringlets falling from her head to her shoulders. Ellen Nussey 
thought her like a lady abbess, and certainly she was filled with 
charity, for she lived on half her small income and gave the rest away. 

In spite of the affection between them, Charlotte had a little 
difference with Miss Wooler in the early days, and resolved “to quit 
Miss Wooler and her concerns forever,” but Miss Wooler cried, 
assuring Charlotte that she had a great regard for her, and Charlotte 
agreed that “if anybody likes me I cannot help liking them,” and 
made it up. 

It was to Margaret Wooler that she wrote her impressions of 
London after she said she had seen Macready act in Shakespeare, 
and had astonished a dinner party by saying she did not like him. 
Her opinion produced a blank silence, a mute consternation, and 
Charlotte wrote to Miss Wooler: 

It ts the fashion to rave about his splendid acting. Anything more 
false and artificial, less genuinely impressive, than his whole style 1 
could scarcely have imagined. The fact is, the stage-system altogether 
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is hollow nonsense . They act farces well enough : the actors compre- 
hend their parts and do them justice . They comprehend nothing about 
tragedy or Shakespeare , and it is a failure . 

The churchyard is a charming corner of a plain town, and one of 
its old trees is a Glastonbury Thorn that is now in its third century 
here, having been planted in 1700. The church, rebuilt last century 
except for its Norman and 15th century tower, is a clerestoried, 
embattled, pinnacled pile, with a surprising interior of over 30 arches, 
for it has six aisles, two north and two south and two in the chancel. 
There are two fine vaulted porches, many stained windows (so that 
the only clear light is from the clerestory), and a rich chancel roof 
adorned with angels, resting on stone saints in niches. The stone 
pulpit has apostles in niches, there are a few old bench-ends and three 
old coffin lids, an old font was altered last century, and a rough- 
hewn one may be Norman. A stone with crude diamond pattern 
may also be Norman, and one with scroll and interlacing work may 
be the base of a Saxon cross. 

Here in brass is Elizabeth Popeley of 1632, in an open shroud 
with her daughters kneeling by her ; one is holding a handkerchief. 
There is a modern portrait brass of John Kemp, who was vicar for 
45 years last century. 

The church has an inscription to a mason of Birstall who gave up 
shaping stones to help John Wesley to shape men’s lives. He was John 
Nelson, one of the greatest preachers of his day, discovered by Wesley 
in a cottage here. By the Methodist Ghapel is a little building known 
as John Nelson’s study, in which this man would presumably prepare 
his sermons. He faced angry mobs and suffered much ill-treatment, 
and his inscription in the south aisle of the church describes him as 
a noble and fearless man. 

But most famous of all the men at Birstall is the immortal Joseph 
Priestley, Father of Modern Chemistry. As a boy he would tramp 
this countryside and look in at the woollen mills with their clumsy 
machinery driven by water-wheels. The stone house in which he was 
born (Fieldhead) is much as he knew it, but the road he tramped to 
Batley Grammar School is much changed, for the drab hillside has 
become a park. In the marketplace is a statue showing Priestley 
performing an experiment; the sculptor has shown him with a candle 
in one hand and a jar in the other. 
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The Parson Who Discovered Oxygen 

JOSEPH PRIESTLEY was one of the most talked-of men in his 
day, discoverer of oxygen, courageous advocate of freedom of 
thought, and the man who inspired Jeremy Bentham with the political 
conception of The Greatest Happiness of the Greatest Number. He 
wrote hundreds of publications — essays, tracts, and books, of which 
most are now mere curiosities, but the man himself, his life and 
thought and work, has passed into history and cannot be ignored. 

He was a clothworker’s eldest son, and born at a wayside farm- 
house called Fieldhead in 1733. He was brought up by an aunt he 
loved, in an atmosphere of intense ideals and deep religious faith. 
He loved learning from the first, and mastered many languages. 
Fine scholar as he was, the universities were closed against him 
because he was a Nonconformist, but he got on very well without 
them. He was for three years a Presbyterian minister at Needham 
Market in Suffolk, then moved to a little chapel at Nantwich in 
Cheshire, and was then for six years at Warrington, where he 
married. He afterwards went to Leeds and interested himself in the 
city’s affairs, and finally he arrived at Birmingham, where his life was 
for years full of excitement. 

He was a man of striking appearance, a slender figure with gleam- 
ing grey eyes in a delicate face, wearing a long coat, a cocked hat, a 
powdered wig, and buckled shoes. He spent one month every year 
in London, and made friends with such people as Benjamin Franklin 
and Josiah Wedgwood, and the Royal Society opened its doors to 
this Nonconformist parson from the North and made him a member. 
One day he received an offer from Sir Joseph Banks to go out as 
astronomer with Captain Cook on his first voyage, but some objec- 
tion was raised to his religious principles by a member of the com- 
mittee, and he was not allowed to sail. He had the good fortune to 
attract the interest of Lord Lansdowne, who made him his literary 
companion and librarian, and they were together for several pleasant 
years, years during which came the great event of his life, the dis- 
covery of oxygen. Science and literature were the engrossing 
problems of his life. He had no desire for wealth, though he worked 
as hard as any man, and he had a happy home with four children. 

One of the books he wrote in the Lansdowne library raised such a 
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storm in Europe that it was burned by a hangman on the Continent ; 
it was the History of the Corruptions of Christianity. He made 
friends with Edmund Burke, and published letters to Burke in which 
he vindicated the principles of the French Revolution. His advanced 
opinions had given him a reputation as Gunpowder Priestley, and 
by the time he settled in Birmingham he was as famous for his 
opinions as for his scientific discoveries. A mob burned down his 
meeting-house and his own home, destroying nearly all his books 
and papers and scientific apparatus, but Priestley quietly began 
building up his fallen fortunes, writing his manuscripts over again. 
Yet the Birmingham mob would not have it ; they wrecked his house 
once more, and Priestley caught the stage coach and took refuge 
with friends in London. His friends on the Continent offered him 
home and work, and he was made a citizen of France, but finally, in 
1794, he took his family across the Atlantic, where he lived for ten 
years, growing lonelier and weaker, saddened by the death of one of 
his sons and his beloved wife. One day he fell from his horse and 
became an invalid, and he passed away in the year before Trafalgar 
at three score years and ten. 

The Adventurers 

B IRSTWITH. A charming spot with splendid trees, it lies in the 
valley of the Nidd, where the river falls over a weir. The 
houses shelter in the wooded folds of the hillside, and away from the 
rest is Birstwith Hall, its creepered walls rising from fine banks of 
lawn above a stream flowing to the river. Swarcliffe Hall, with 
gables and a tower, was rebuilt last century, and looks down from 
its mantle of trees on fine views of the dale. Below it stands the 19th 
century church with a soaring spire, one of its glorious trees a giant 
Wellingtonia guarding the gate. It has windows in memory of two 
adventurers : Thomas Oxley, who was drowned in South America 
in 1868, and Harry Denison, who died from his wounds at Lucknow. 
The striking feature of the church is the carving of the great corbels 
of the chancel arch, with Passion flowers, vines, and corn. 

B ISHOP MONKTON. It is in the green pastures between Ripon 
and Knaresborough, A prattling stream with fern and flowered 
banks flows under the churchyard wall and along the street, crossed 
by many little bridges and making waterfalls. The neat 19th century 
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church stands finely on a bank of lawn. The tower has an octagonal 
belfry with a spire, and its base with a vaulted roo'f serves as the porch. 

Richard Scrope’s Last Ride 

B ISHOPTHORPE. New houses have descended on it like a 
wave of suburban York, but there are still delightful comers 
and glorious trees. It has no more charming picture than the em- 
bowered group of the fine church tower, the noble gatehouse, and 
the palace of the archbishops rising from a courtyard. 

Three mites from the Minster, Bishopthorpe has been the home of 
the archbishops for seven centuries but little is left of the medieval 
paw* except the c har min g 13th century chapel and some of the 
walling. Most of what we see comes from rebuilding of the 18th 
century. Standing in a green bay of the road, the gatehouse is 
adorned with battlements, pinnacles, and gargoyles; its upper 
room has a pyramid canopy, and through the rich entrance arch 
we see a fine picture of the palace flanked by limes, eagles sur- 
mounting the open parapet of the creepered walls, and a splendid 
fli ght of steps climbing to a lovely three-arched porch with a fan- 
vaulted roof. 

The long dining-room was the work of Archbishop Frewen in 
Charles the Second’s day. The plaster ceiling and cornice are 
exceedingly rich, the grand old table is over 20 feet long, the windows 
look out on the river where barges and tugs are for ever passing, 
and the walls are hung with portraits of archbishops. We meet here 
Tobias Matthews in black hat and niff, Richard Sterne wearing a 
mortar board, and Thomas Lamplugh, archbishop in the memorable 
year when James the Second ran away. John Sharpe is looking like 
Bunyan, and Edwyn Sandys is the only archbishop shown with his 
wife. A sketch of Wolsey is said to be the only full-face portrait we 
have of him, and there is a portrait of the unfortunate Archbishop 
Scrope, whose trial was held in the earlier room on this spot 
.A good man greatly beloved, Richard Scrope took up arms ag ains t 
Henry the Fourth and with young Thomas Mowbray raised a 
rebellion in the North. Basely betrayed at Shipton Moor, he and 
Mowbray were dragged to Bishopthorpe, where, early on a June 
morning in 1405, the prisoners were taken to execution in a. field of 
green barley, Scrope riding on an old horse and singing a psalm as 
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he went. After young Mowbray’s head had fallen Richard Scrope 
took off his crimson gown and purple hood, forgave the executioner, 
and knelt down bravely. He lived well and died finely, and sleeps 
in his Minster. 

The exquisite little 13th century chapel, opening from the hall, has 
three east windows, and a north door to all that is left of a stair 
which once led to the river gate. The lancet windows in the south 
wall are under alternate arches on slender shafts ; and at the west end 
is the richly canopied archbishop’s seat, and oak panelling with a 
great company of angels carved by a craftsman from Oberammergau. 

A narrow aisle of Irish yews leads to the remains of Bishopthorpe’s 
old church on the wooded bank of the river. There is, a cross on the 
site of the high altar, and the beautiful west front still stands finely, 
enriched with leafy niches, pinnacles, and buttresses with faces and 
finials. A bellcot crowns its gable. 

The fine church which took the place of the old one in the last 
year of last century is reached by an avenue of limes and Irish yews. 
Built in 15th century style, it has a 13th century piscina from the old 
church, a 15th century font said to have come from a destroyed 
church in York, a table probably over 300 years old, and statues of 
St Peter and St Andrew on each side of the east window. Tributes 
to two men who fell in the Great War are the richly traceried oak 
panelling of the chancel, and the beautiful oak reredos, which has a 
rich canopy with vine and grape, sheltering a Crucifixion with Mary 
and John and a soldier. An inscription keeps green the memory 
of William Thomson, Archbishop of York, who died here in 1890. 

B LUBBERHOUSES. Every motorist from Harrogate to Skipton 
knows this tiny village so much prettier than its name, its 
grey houses dotted sparsely about a lovely bit of the Washburn 
valley between the heather moors. Over a mile away, above a stream 
from Kex Gill Moor, are Brandreth Crags, a range of rocks which 
look as if the giants of an earlier world had tried their hand at 
sculpture and left their work unfinished. Among them is a great 
rocking stone said to weigh 24 tons. From a steep bank the last- 
century church looks down on the old stone bridge where the 
Washburn is flowing to the first of the great reservoirs it fills for 
Leeds before joining the Wharfe. It is a charming picture outside* 
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with a tiny tower and spire, and a quaint porch nestling as if for 
shelter by the tower’s big buttresses. 

B OLSTERSTONE. Its beautiful approach is from Bradfield. 

Its few houses are round a modem church on a hill of the 
windswept moors, between the romantic valley of the Ewden and 
the industrial valley of the Little Don. So high is it that from here 
we can see miles of moorland in Yorkshire and Derbyshire. By 
the church are the stocks and two big stones which were perhaps 
part of an ancient monument. Within is a fine old carved chair 
and a desk made of old bench-ends. A doorway and part of an arch- 
way near the church are probably part of the castle built about 1250 
by the Sheffields, who were here till the 14th century. 

The Shepherd Lord Sleeps by the Ancient Walls' 

B OLTON ABBEY. We may think Yorkshire has little to show 
more fair. In a superb setting of woods and meadows by the 
River Wharfe, the grassy moors and fells rising majestically above, 
are the ruins of a famous priory painted by Turner and immortalised 
in Wordsworth. The gentlest ruin in Yorkshire, it has long been 
linked with the tradition of the Boy of Egremond, whose mother 
is said to have founded the priory on the spot near where her son 
was drowned. Wordsworth tells us that, 

Wharfe, as he moved along 
To matins joined a mournful voice. 

Nor failed at evensong. 

The village has its own charm. A hole in a wall — one of the most 
romantic peepholes imaginable — frames a delightful view of the" 
ruins, and the wall itself has grown lovelier with the years, its 
crannies half-hidden by creeper. The road here is shaded by trees, 
and round a green is a lovely group of creepered cottages with 
stone roofs, set in gay gardens. One of the cottages has a carved 
beam with an inscription asking us to say an Ave Maria as we 
pass by, and there is a bam with a roof resting on grand old timbers. 
Rising like a castle by the wayside are .the embattled walls of Bolton 
Hall, home of the Duke of Devonshire, a str ikin g modem house 
built on two sides of the old priory gatehouse. A quaint sight here 
is the rugged stone aqueduct with three arches across the road, 
once used for carrying water to the flour mill of the monks. 
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have tnV<»n down the west wall of the nave to reveal his soaring 
tower arch, which serves now as a frame for the earlier front. The 
prior’s tower is only as high as the tip of its fine west window, which 
has below it a handsome doorway under canopied niches and a 
display of shields. Two bands of beautiful tracery run round the 
base of the tower. Three of the buttresses have dogs sitting on 
pedestals, and another has a statue of a pilgrim with a shield and a 
staff, a 17th century sundial above him. Richard wrote his name on 
his tower with the letter R and a crescent moon. 

The north aisle was added in the 13th century (though its windows 
are from the beginning of the 15th), and the sturdy arcade is im- 
pressive. Above it is a clerestory. The roof was restored last century, 
but some of its timbers are medieval and some of the bosses have 
queer carvings, one showing a man’s head with a snake creeping 
through his ear and coming out of his mouth. There are a few old 
glass fragments, an altar stone with five crosses and a hollow where 
relics were kept, and a fragment of a gravestone thought to have 
been in memory of John Clifford, a Knight of the Garter buried 
here 500 years ago. 

In the 14th century the transepts and parts of the choir were 
rebuilt, the choir being lengthened. The single wall of the south 
transept is pierced by two windows, and has a pinnacle standing like 
a sentinel. The north transept has lofty walls, and through the two 
bays of its aisle arcade we see the river. The 12th century walling 
of the choir at each side is enriched with lovely arcading, and one 
of the 14th century windows above has its tracery still perfect. 
Beautiful indeed must have been the great east window, now only a 
stone frame for the woods and waterfall beyond. Here are the steps 
of the sanctuary, traces of seats for the priests, and a recess thought 
to have been the resting-place of Lady Margaret Neville. In the 
south wall is part of a lovely doorway which led to a chapel, 
perhaps the spot where tradition says the coffins stand upright: 

Face to face, and hand to hand, 

The Clapkams and Mauleverers stand. 

The home of old romance is the choir of Bolton Abbey, where 
legend says Alice Romilly came to pray for the soul of Egremond, 
and where the Shepherd Lord loved to come from Barden Tower 
five miles away. It is said that he studied alchemy here, and that 
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when his strange life ran out he was buried within the shadow of 
these walls. 

The Shepherd Lord was Henry Clifford, whose father, called 
Butcher Clifford because he was a brute, died in battle fighting for 
the Red Rose, and left two sons alive when Edward the Fourth 
came to the crown. They were hidden, and nothing was heard of 
them until after eight years, when the rumour was spread that Lord 
Clifford’s heir was alive, hiding in Yorkshire. As he was dangerous 
to the plotters for the crown spies searched the moors and dales, 
but no trace of a Clifford was found. Fifteen years later came the 
Battle of Bosworth Field, and Henry of the Red Rose became 
Henry the Seventh of England. Exiles came home. Banished men 
threw off their disguises. Lady Clifford announced that her eldest 
son lived, and one day there walked up the floor of the House of 
Lords a man looking like a ploughman, his great hands horny with 
toil. He was the Good Lord Clifford, come to claim the barony 
of Westmorland and the castle of Skipton. He was a man of only 
simple learning. He had been brought up in a cottage, and had been 
used to wearing rags, walking barefoot, and sleeping on straw. He 
had lived a shepherd’s life. 

Now he was one of the lords of England, standing among his 
peers, and he came to live near Bolton Abbey, studying the stars. 
The boy condemned to die at seven lived to be seventy ; he who had 
obeyed a shepherd now commanded knights and yeomen. 

Love had he found in huts where poor men lie; 

His daily teachers had been woods and rills , 

The silence that is in the starry sky , 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills . 

In him the savage virtue of the Race , 

Revenge , and all ferocious thoughts were dead: 

Nor did he change ; but kept in lofty place 
The wisdom which adversity had bred . 

Glad were the vales , and every cottage hearth; 

The Shepherd Lord was honoured more and more; 

And , ages after he was laid in earth , 

The Good Lord Clifford was the name he bore . 

Somewhere here also sleeps Francis Norton, whose story we 
read in Wordsworth’s White Doe of Rylstone. We are told that his 
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sister came to weep over his grave and that when her spirit fled the 
Doe which had long been her companion came along by night. 
The story greatly impressed the poet. 

From the park, extending over 700 acres, we may climb to Stan- 
dard Hill, where Francis Norton is said to have met his end, or we 
may follow the river up the valley where the hills come nearer and 
the trees crowd to the riverside, the banks closing in till the water 
roars along a channel only a few feet wide but 30 feet deep, the 
thunder of it heard far off. 

The Refugee 

B OLTON-BY-BOWLAND. The Bond Beck winds by this 
charming village on its way to the Ribble, which comes through 
the park with its lovely trees and storied hall. Trees shade the roads. 
There are quaint old stone houses, and a green with remains of a 
medieval cross and the old stocks. In a garden by the green is a 
peace memorial cross with the words, “For your tomorrow they gave 
their today”, and standing above it all is the fine embattled church. 

At the great house a king found refuge in the 15th century, poor 
Henry the Sixth, half mad and almost friendless. When most doors 
were shut in his face after his defeat at the Battle of Hexham, when it 
was a crime to give him a cup of cold water, Sir Ralph Pudsey of 
Bolton gave him the shelter of his roof. 

We meet this kindly man in the church, where he has an amariTig 
memorial. It is a huge marble stone ten feet long and half as wide, 
showing 29 portraits of Sir Ralph himself, his three wives, and their 
25 children, all carved in low relief. Sir Ralph is a knightly figure in 
armour. Each wife has the number of her children carved on the 
hem of her dress, and over the children are their names. The wives 
and daughters wear long graceful gowns and horned headdress. 
The parents are under fine leafy canopies, and dainty canopies cover 
the sons and daughters. Some of the sons have swords and spears, 
and others are armed to the teeth, even with a battleaxe ; two are 
priests. This remarkable monument is almost a record for its num- 
ber of children ; another on which we have seen the portraits of 25 
children is Richard Whalley’s at Screveton in Notts. 

Another of the Pudseys was Henry, who died in 1509. His brass 
shows him kneeling with his wife, he wearing a tabard and she 
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a kennel headdress and a gown with rich girdle. Henry Pudsey is 
said to have built the south chapel. The unusual font, shaped like 
a star, has eight shields of Pudsey and their alliances, and an in- 
scription with the name of the Pudsey who gave it over 400 years ago. 

Typical of the Craven churches is this which comes chiefly from 
the 15th century but stands on earlier foundations. It has a handsome 
tower, fine roofs, arcades running from east to west, and an old 
porch with coffin lids in its walls. On the lintel of the doorway 
within it a 13th century craftsman left his carving unfinished. Below 
it is a door of 1705, studded with about 600 iron nails and still 
secured with the old bar fastening. Adding to the simple charm of 
the interior (where the walls are of lovely mottled grey stone) are 
the low 17th century pews, every end adorned with what remind us 
of door-knobs. There is a tiny coffin lid in one of the altar steps, 
and in a niche near by is part of another stone with roses on its edge. 
The altar rails are 1704. The modern pulpit, resting on an old carved 
oak block, has two ancient panels carved with the Annunciation 
and the Nativity. 

Village Delight 

B OLTON PERCY, a gem among Yorkshire villages, greatly 
has it grown in grace since the Conqueror put its church into 
his Domesday Book and the Percys came. It was probably old when 
they found it, for excavation has revealed a Roman road. 

Charmingly grouped in a frame of fine old trees, and with a peep 
of the Foss running to the Wharfe, are the noble 15th century 
church with its imposing tower, the rectory of 1698 with a huge 
copper beech on its lawn, and a Tudor barn with massive beams, a 
great door, and an overhanging storey. More ancient and more 
dramatic is a boulder of Shap granite, brought here by a glacier and 
now a companion for the beautiful lychgate, which has a charming 
canopied figure of St Oswald carved in one of the oak posts. On a 
pillar in the churchyard is a Tudor sundial with four faces. 

Except for the 19th century porch, the church stands almost as 
Thomas Parker designed it 500 years ago. He was rector from 
141 1 till 1423, and the building was not completed till after his death. 
Of the church he replaced there are many stones in the churchyard 
walls, and two mass dials found in this wall, believed to be Saxon, 
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are now inside the church, no more telling the time as they did in the 
days before clocks. 

The church is a stately casket for much treasure. The chancel 
arch is so high that it merges into the grand old roof sweeping over 
the nave and the narrow aisles, and continuing through the chancel, 
where two of the corbels are thought to represent Thomas Parker 
and the Archbishop of York of his time. There are lovely sedilia 
and a piscina with leafy hoods and finials, a 12th century font with a 
Jacobean cover like a traceried lantern, a medieval altar stone with 
five crosses (beneath the present altar), and part of an old altar stone 
with three crosses in the north aisle. 

From the 17th century come the fine bobbin-ended pews (with 
some of the oak of earlier benches worked into them), a prayer desk 
which may have been a pulpit, a table in the vestry, and chairs in the 
chancel The stalls facing the altar were part of the medieval chancel 
screen, and the handsome pulpit (1715) has a canopy enriched with 
carving of cherubs. The north door has 15th century timbers and a 
great lock and key of the 18th century, and near it is a cannon ball 
which was dug up by the tower and probably left here by soldiers 
quartered in the church during the Civil War. Three bells were cast 
in Elizabethan days and the lovely chalice is from the same tima 

Full of tinted light from seven windows, the chancel has a priceless 
possession in wonderful glass, the east window s hinin g with a rich 
medley of red, blue, green, and gold, and showing ten lifesize figures 
of saints and archbishops, with shields, cherubs, and angels in the 
tracery. The amazing thing is that about half the glass filling this 
window is 15th century, the rest an excellent restoration. The five 
figures in the upper row are St Peter, St Anne, the Madonna, St 
Eliz abeth, and St John, and above each of them is a tiny face with 
its tongue out. The identity of the five archbishops is not certain, 
but they are probably Paulinus, Chad, Oswald, Wilfrid, and William ’ 
The tracery of a north and south windows is filled with medieval 
gjass, and other fragments are in some of the canopies. Above the 
east window outside is a stone carved on two sides with Our Lord 
on the Cross and the Madonna and Child it lay for a long tim e in the 
rectory garden. 

Two brothers of the Fairfax family have memorials here — a 
•westone to Henry, who was rector during the Commonwealth, 
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and an elaborate wall monument to Lord Ferdinando, a com- 
mander at Marston Moor and father of one of our greatest generals. 
The church register records the surprising marriage here of Thomas’s 
daughter Mary with George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham, a 
king’s man marrying a Cromwellian’s daughter. 

In the chapel at the east end of the north aisle (where part of the 
medieval screen remains) sleep some of the Fairfaxes of Steeton, 
among them Sir William and Isobel Thwaites, whom he married in 
this church after carrying her off from Appleton Nunnery. They 
were the founders of that branch of the house which gave us the 
great Parliamentary soldiers. The gravestone of Agnes Ryther, a 
prioress of the nunnery, lies in the nave, its inscription almost gone ; 
it was brought here in the 18th century from Appleton. 

B OLTON-UPON-DEARNE. The churchyard of this small col- 
liery town is like a garden, kept as we should like to see all our 
churchyards kept, and three gravestones are against the wall of a 
house near by. The plain church is chiefly 15th century, the time of 
the tower ; but some windows are 14th century and one is Norman. 
The pointed arches of the nave arcade are on Norman pillars and 
capitals, and there is a Norman stone with crude carving in an 
outside wall. 

The Devil's Arrows 

B OROUGHBRIDGE. Here, like sentinels guarding the little 
town from the west, are the three biggest arrows in England, 
three upright stones varying in height from 16 to 22 feet, worn by 
centuries of wind and weather perhaps from the time of the Ancient 
Britons. Standing in fields by the road to Roecliffe, they are known 
as the Devil’s Arrows, and had for ages a fourth companion, which 
is said to have been broken up over 300 years ago to make a bridge 
over the little River Tutt. They are known as menhirs, the Celtic 
word for long stone, and are found chiefly in Cornwall, Dartmoor, 
Northumberland, and Wales, often in the neighbourhood of stone 
circles or the burial chambers of Stone Age men. 

The town keeps its old-world air in spite of the traffic passing 
through it day and night along the Great North Road, which is 
carried over the Ure by a fine old bridge. The river divides the North 
and West Ridings, and falls over a weir. There are red-roofed old 
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houses, quaint courtyards, big coaching inns, noble trees, and a 
cobbled marketplace with a well 250 feet deep, covered by a pillared 
canopy with a cupola. At a corner near the marketplace is the town’s 
tribute to those who fell in the Great War, a gle aming white figure 
of Peace on a tall pedestal. From the gateway we see the old gabled 
hall among the trees. 

The old church was pulled down last century, but fra gment s of it 
built in the walls of the new one include part of the head of a No rman 
doorway and a Crucifixion; a fine font enriched with tracery has 
taken the place of the old one standing by the porch. It was in the 
old church that the rebel Earl of Lancaster sought refuge and found 
none in 1322. Defeated after terrible fighting, he ran into the church 
and fell before the altar, from which his enemies dragged him 
unmercifully, carrying him off to his own castle at Pontefract, where 
after a mock trial he was executed with his face towards Scotland. 

B OSTON SPA. The Wharfe flows majestically here as a broad 
deep river in a beautiful valley, and is best seen from the fine 
bridge, where the rocks are hidden by trees and there are peeps of 
lovely houses and gardens. Thorp Arch is over the bridge. On the 
bank rising from the river, this tiny trim town, with wayside trees 
and a pump room, is growing in favour, having begun its life as a spa 
when John Shires found a mineral spring here in 1744. The imposing 
19th century church has a big tower, lofty arcades with capitals 
of overhanging foliage, and 36 stone angels supporting the roofs of 
the nave and aisles. A small cross in the church was made from a 
piece of timber from Ypres Cathedral after the Great War. 

T>RACEWELL. The little green hills rise in a tumult about this 
U small place, and on two of them, north of the church. Prince 
Rupertis said to have encamped. In the grounds of the hall(a modern 
house with gables, battlements, and turrets) is a bam, all that is left 
of an old manor house where poor Henry the Sixth found a friend 
after the Battle of Hexham, his host being one of the Tempests. 

Some of the Tempests sleep in the church they made partly 
new over four centuries ago. It is lowly and quaint, among lofty 
trees by the wayside. There is 13th century work in the squat tower, 
and fine old black and white roofs look down on walls touched with 
gold. The south doorway and the plain chancel arch are Nor man , 
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and so probably is the font. Fragments of 16th century glass include 
shields of Tempests and Cliffords. The pulpit is about 200 years old. 

The Flood Roars Down the Valley 

B RADFIELD. It is among the Pennines, a charming neighbour 
of Sheffield with the city’s lake-like reservoirs for company. 
High Bradfield, in a lovely setting on the steep hillside, has a fine 
church with some treasures ; Low Bradfield in the valley has its own 
tragic tale. 

There is a fine panorama of the moors from the churchyard, and 
the curious stone house at its gate once sheltered the watchers for 
body-snatchers ; it is one of the few watch-houses still left in our 
churchyards. As beautiful within as without, the church is chiefly 
15th century, though the chancel arch and the nave arcades were 
built when the Norman style was passing. There is much old work 
in the fine roofs, with moulded beams and carved bosses resting on 
crude stone heads. The reredos has old carved panels, a fine old 
chest has two lids and much ironwork, and in ancient glass are two 
bishops and a saint. Brass portraits of 1647 show John Morewood 
and his wife kneeling at a desk, John with nine boys behind him, 
his wife in a broad-brimmed hat with seven girls in pretty hoods. 
There is a sunken chapel, the font is old, and an 11th century cross, 
four feet high and enriched with five bosses, is one of the most 
perfect in the county. 

Low Bradfield’s old houses are by the pleasant River Loxley, which 
was once a river of death. Here in 1864 a reservoir of 76 acres above 
the village burst its banks, and 700 million gallons of water roared 
down the Loxley valley. It was midnight when the retaining wall 
gave way, and the immense volume of water went thundering through 
the darkness. Surging with irresistible power through Low Bradfield 
and the tiny villages of Loxley, Little Matlock, Malin Bridge, 
Hillsborough, and on to Sheffield, it destroyed houses and mills, 
uprooted trees, carried away bridges, and took toll of 240 people. 
The roar of the water woke a father who leapt out of bed as the house 
rocked and saw his child carried through a window into the darkness. 
At Trickett a family of ten went to bed at night and not one was seen 
again. A miller at Bradfield peeped from his window and saw his 
mill carried away. A relief fund of £50,000 was distributed among 
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20,000 people, and for years the Loxley valley looked as if it had been 
the scene of an earthquake. 

City of the Golden Fleece 

B RADFORD. It thrives on foundations of wool and steam, and 
has steam to thank for its prosperity. Before steam came 
Bradford was a little town in a hollow of the hills, busy raising sheep, 
marketing the homegrown fleeces, and making cloth on handlooms. 
From the beginning of the power loom Bradford’s story is one of 
astonishing progress. It trades with every land under the sun. 

It has spread up the hillsides till it covers 24,000 acres, and its 
460 miles of streets thread the city from 300 to nearly 1000 feet above 
the sea. The few mills have grown into hundreds. The city’s 300,000 
people find recreation in a dozen parks and green spaces; there are 
over a hundred churches and chapels; the parish church is raised 
to cathedral rank; and the city has a remarkable array of streets 
and public buildings. 

It is the world’s central market for wool and wool products, the 
chief centre for the sorting of fleeces produced in England and 
brought from abroad, and for the process of combing which separates 
the long fibres from the short— the long fibres to be used for worsted 
cloth, the short for woollen cloth. It is said 'that five-sixths of 
England’s business in wool is carried on at Bradford, and that the 
city’s turnover for manufactured goods is about £200,000,000 a 
year. It has a great trade also in other fabrics ; cotton and silk have 
become an important part of its industry, and the Manningham 
Mills, where silk and velvet are made, axe the biggest of their lrind 
in the world. The city’s other industries are .legion, among 
being dyeing and finishing, engineering, machine-tools, motor cycles, 
and quarrying. 

Yet Bradford has not been entirely absorbed in its business. It was 
a Bradford M P, William Edward Forster, who laid the foundation 
of our free education system, and the city has been a pioneer in such 
social work as hospitals and clinics, school doctors, and cheap 
at poor schools. 

The central area of the city has been reconstructed and moder nis ed, 
and a new street cut through it, Broadway, 80 feet wide. Morley 
Street, a fine road running south-west from Town Hall Square, 
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has been cut through some of the oldest parts of Bradford. The 
city is fortunate in having the L M S Station at the heart of it, giving 
all who come a pleasant picture of the city as soon as they arrive. 
The Exchange Station is notable for a roof with two spans of 100 
feet. Near this station is St George’s Hall, the home of political 
and musical Bradford in Victorian days, and now a kinema. Facing 
it is Britannia House, a handsome new business block with a fine 
copper dome. 

The most striking of the city’s central buildings is the Town Hall, 
built last century after the fashion of a building in Florence, and since 
greatly extended. Its imposing fapade has a tower, a fine array of 
windows, open parapets, gables, and a remarkable sculpture gallery 
of kings and queens. The entrance is charming, with an archway 
between statues of two queens, an oriel window above, flanking 
turrets, and broad steps leading to a fine hall with marble stairs and 
balcony and a domed roof of stained glass. There are scores of rooms. 
The splendid banqueting hall has windows aglow with shields and 
walls hung with pictures, including a view of Nottingham from 
Wilford Hill (by Henry Dawson), the Coronation of Queen Victoria 
(by E. T. Paris), and an Egyptian Feast by Edwin Long. The 
fireplace is magnificent with a stone frieze representing the city’s 
industries, and a rich grate of ornate ironwork. The council chamber 
has mahogany panelling, pillars of coloured marble supporting a 
gallery, and a domed roof of heraldic glass. 

The Exchange, near the town hall, is a fine building with a tower 
and a slender spire 150 feet high, an open parapet, and a statue of the 
patron of woolcombers, St Blaise. In the great hall where crowds 
of merchants meet twice a week to buy and sell wool for the world is 
a noble statue of Richard Cobden, unveiled by his best friend, John 
Bright. 

Another impressive building is Commerce House, headquarters 
of the Chamber of Commerce. The post office is a handsome 
building of 1887, in the Italian style. Facing the College of Arts 
and Crafts is the Technical College, imposing with pilastered walls 
and a domed tower ; it has one of the finest textile departments in the 
world, and claims to be England’s chief centre for education in the 
woollen industry. 

The Royal Infirmary, established in 1824, has housed itself on a 
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site of 23 acres at Daisy Hill, and we were told that the walls contain 
eight million bricks. Proud to remember that its M P was the author 
of the historic education bill which established popular schools all 
over England, the city has today no less than nine secondary schools, 
and its grammar school, carrying on after more than 300 years since 
its founding, has fine new buildings near Lister Park; they have 
long low roofs, mullioned windows, and a low embattled tower in a 
setting of terrace gardens and playing fields. 

Lister Park and Bowling Park are on opposite sides of the city, 
each with over fifty acres. Bradford Moor Park and Horton Park 
lie east and west, and Peel Park, the biggest of all with 56 acres, lies 
east of Lister Park. Three miles north of the city centre are 750 
acres of Baildon Moor, where the workers can lose sight of the 
industrial world and breathe the air blowing over 900 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Lister Park is a great possession, a delight to see with its lawns 
and flowers and trees, spacious drives, and a Botanical Garden 
which boasts of being the biggest outside London. There are shady 
walks, a boating lake, and a splendid open-air swimming pool, 
which form a noble setting for Bradford’s Art Gallery and Museum, 
housed in the Cartwright Memorial Hall— a tribute to Edmund 
Cartwright, to whose inventions Bradford owes its rise in fortune. 
The hall is also a tribute to Samuel Cunliffe Lister, first Lord Masham, 
who spent his busy life at Bradford and founded the Manningham 
Silk Mills. The hall stands on the site of his old home in the park, 
and just within the gates is his statue, with panels showing sheep in 
their rocky homes, handworkers dealing with the wool in their 
cottages, and machinery in the mills. The statue of another prince 
of industry. Sir Titus Salt, founder of Saltaire, also stands in Lister 
Park. 

A regal building in classical style is the Cartwright Hall, its im- 
posing three-arched entrance under a balcony crowned with a 
domed lantern, round which are four statues. With its fine stone 
staircases, pillars, domed roofs, spacious corridors, and splendid 
rooms filled with light, it is a noble shrine for treasures of art and 
collections of natural history and archaeology. The oil p aintings 
and water colours are mostly by artists of the British School and of 
the last half century, and there are many drawings and studies which 
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show us how the pictures have been evolved. It is hoped as time goes 
on to make the collection representative from Hogarth to our own 
day. Many of the pictures are by Yorkshire artists, and some are 
of Yorkshire scenes, one being George Graham’s Bolton Castle. 
Here is Ford Madox Brown’s fine painting of WyclifFe reading his 
translation of the Bible to John of Gaunt in the presence of Chaucer 
and Gower; with James Charles’s delightful picture of a bride sign- 
ing the marriage register ; H. J. Dobson’s Scottish Sacrament ; and 
James Lobley’s charming picture of The Dole at Stow Church, 
Lincolnshire. Toil is represented in The Boy and the Man by George 
Clausen, Along the Dykes by W. Lee Hankey, and The Harvesters’ 
Supper by H. H. La Thangue. There are beautiful women in Sir 
John Lavery’s Lady in the Green Coat; in The Stairs by Sir J. J. 
Shannon; and in Wilson Steer’s End of the Chapter. William 
Etty is represented by The Bather. Among the portraits are Dr 
James Ainslie of Kendal (Romney), Sir Jacob Behrens (Ernest 
Sichel), Mrs Harrison (Gerald Kelly), and Lord Masham (John 
Collier). Fine studies of children are The Pool, by E. A. Hornel; a 
Provencal Spring, by H. H. La Thangue ; Poppies, by Fred Stead ; 
and among pictures of animals are Indian Leopards by John Swan, 
and The Smithy by J. S. Noble. There is the thrill of the sea in The 
Golden Fleece by Herbert Draper, in Fitting Out at Mousehole 
Harbour by Stanhope Forbes, and in Portsmouth Harbour by 
Buxton Knight. The peace of the countryside is in Aumonier’s 
Sheep Farm on the South Downs, Mark Fisher’s Hill and Dale, 
Buxton Knight’s Lindale Church, James Charles’s Landscape in 
Sussex, and Corot’s Solitude. 

Among the engravings are Frank Brangwyn’s Storm, A Welsh 
Weaver (Fred Burridge), Le Pont Neuf (Charles Nevinson), The 
Coming Storm (Alphonse Legros), and Self Portrait and Study of an 
Old Man by Augustus John. There are many etchings by Joseph 
Pennell, and some of Turner’s wonderful etchings and mezzotints. 

Among bronze sculptures are four statuettes : Le Marteleur by 
Constantin Meunier ; The Catapult by W. Reid Dick ; Perseus by 
Alfred Gilbert ; and Sir Francis Sharp Powell by Ernest G. Gillick. 
Other bronzes are an Epstein bust, Onslow Ford’s Head of a Girl, 
Sir George Frampton’s Madonna of the Peach Tree, and a bust of 
Lord Masham by H. C. Fehr. 
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In the fine show of marble sculpture are busts by John Adams 
Acton of Sir Titus Salt, Queen Victoria, and Prince Albert. A 
Derwent Wood group represents Humanity overcoming War, and 
there are busts of George the Fifth, Queen Mary, and Lord Masham 
by Alfred Drury. For many of us the rarest of all the treasures 
in this delightful gallery is Alfred Drury’s Age of Innocence, a bust 
of white marble which the sculptor has imbued with the soul of a 
lovely child. In the place of honour upstairs sits Edmund Cart- 
wright, a kindly figure wearing knee breeches, buckled shoes, and a 
rather billowy mantle, sculptured in marble by H. C. Fehr. 

A rare possession of the gallery is a group of stained glass windows 
on exhibition, illustrating the story of Tristram and Isolde as told by 
Sir Thomas Malory. They were made for Harden Grange near 
Bingley, and were designed by William Morris, Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, Ford Madox Brown, Rossetti, Val Prinsep, and Arthur Hughes. 

Looking over the city so often veiled in smoke from its tall chim- 
neys, Bowling Park has sloping lawns and a fine show of rhododen- 
drons in due season. Facing it are four broad flights of steps climbing 
to the terraced gardens of Bolling Hall, a beautiful old house with 
two sturdy towers. It is one of Bradford’s two surviving links with 
days long gone by, and is now a museum illustrating the history of 
Bradford and its neighbourhood, and the conditions of life since the 
14th century, when the old house was begun. The house grew with 
the years, and a tour of its rooms is a journey down five centuries. 
It has been the home of the Bollings, the Tempests, the Saviles, the 
Lindleys, and the Woods, but its glory declined till it was actually 
divided into tenements. Splendid restoration, however, has made 
it a fascinating place of which Bradford may well be proud. 

The manor of Bolling came into Domesday Book, and an interest- 
ing link with the Bollings and our own day is that Edith Bolling, 
who married Woodrow Wilson, was a descendant of Robert Bolling 
who went to Virginia when he was 14 and married Jane Rolfe, 
granddaughter of that Pocahontas who saved the life of Captain 
John Smith and lies by the Thames at Gravesend. 

The oldest part of the house is the south-west tower, believed to 
have been built by Robert Bolling six centuries ago, though the 
windows are probably 17th century. This tower, with its undercroft, 
hall, and drawing-room, was almost the whole of the original 
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dwelling. Of the old kitchen there still remain the chimney stack 
and the arch of the fireplace, now part of the Tudor wing. The rest 
of the house (including the other tower) comes chiefly from the first 
30 years of the 17th century, but the drawing-room by the medieval 
tower was panelled and given its beautiful fireplace about 1700, and 
the wing by the newer tower was modelled in Adam style after a 
fire in the 18 th century. 

In the medieval tower are chests of the 15th and 17th centuries, 
and an 18th century fire-engine. The Tudor kitchen is most attrac- 
tive with its oak rafters, and the low fireplace. In the larder are 
wooden chums and grain measures, a flail for threshing com on the 
bam floor, man-traps, and a big wooden mangle. 

A fine room in the 17th century part of the house is the hall, with 
a balcony and a three-tiered window which must have been a 
ma g nificent sight with the old glass in its 30 panels. Today there are 
only a few old fragments left ; the restored glass shows the arms of 
Bradford and the families living here. The stone mantelpiece is 
about 1700, and the beautiful Jacobean furniture includes a massive 
table, two benches, handsome court cupboards, a chest over seven 
feet long, and an armchair with a box seat from a Lancashire church. 
Here, too, are pieces of armour from Horton Old Hall, a death mask 
of Cromwell, and Kneller’s painting of Pomona, the Goddess of 
Fruit. Two other 17th century rooms are one at the north entrance 
with a fresco telling the story of the Bradford crest, and the room 
next to it, in which are fine pieces of 18th century furniture, water 
colours of Bolling Hall, and engraved portraits of people who knew 
Bradford long ago. 

The rooms remodelled in Adam style are notable for their plaster 
ceilings, cornices, and woodwork : and for their collections of swords, 
rapiers, daggers, watchman’s rattles, musical instruments, brass 
and copper and pewter ware, fire-making appliances, snuff boxes, 
clay pipes, 18th century watches, and Old Bradford pictures. Else- 
where are fine examples of English glass and earthenware, local 
pottery, toys, samplers, needlework pictures, and old combing and 
weaving tools. Most interesting is the collection of 300 water colour 
drawings by John Sowdem, showing local worthies and a group of 
street characters including ragmen. Cockle Sarah, Trotter Bill, 
Quiet John (a coachman in long coat and top hat). Pot Mary with 
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her pot. Fish David with his fish baskets and rabbits, and Blind Jim 
playing his fiddle in his top hat and frock coat. 

Exceedingly rich is the 17th century bedroom above the drawing- 
room. It has a plaster frieze patterned with heads and grotesques 
among foliage, and the plaster ceiling, one of the finest in the county, 
is a mass of ornament with strapwork, flowers, fruit, birds, and a 
lion’s head. The sumptuous fireplace has fluted and carved pillars, 
oak and vine carving, and paintings of a man and a woman. It is said 
that the Duke of Newcastle slept here during the Civil War, on the 
night before the soldiers were to carry out his order to kill every 
man. , woman, and child, and that as he lay asleep an apparition ap- 
pealed to him to have pity on the town. Legend it may be, but the 
duke changed his mind when morning came, and only those who 
resisted were slain. In the room next to this is a series of oak panels 
carved with linenfold, found during restoration and now part of a 
Tudor screen. The remains of Bradford’s old market cross are in the 
grounds, which are laid out in harmony with the fine old house. 

Bradford takes pride in honouring great men. We have seen Lord 
Masham and Sir Titus Salt.- in Lister Park. We come upon Sir 
Robert Peel in Peel Place; William Edward Forster (the Yorkshire- 
man who made education the birthright of every child) in the square 
bearing his name ; and (in Darley Street) the bronze figure of Richard 
Oastler with a boy and a girl. He was the Yorkshire man who did so 
much for the children in the mills, making himself unpopular by 
advocating a ten-hour day and laws to control the factories. The 
imposing memorial to Bradford men who fell in the Great War (a 
cenotaph with bronze figures of a soldier and a sailor) is in Victoria 
Square, near a bronze statue of Queen Victoria guarded by stone 
lions. A tablet at the Theatre Royal (now a kinema) tells us that there 
in 1905 Sir .Hfenry Irving made his last stage appearance; he had 
been playing 1 Becket, and died at his hotel an hour after speaking 
his last words, Into Thy hands, O Lord, into Thy hands. 

Other men remembered in the city are John Cousen, the finest 
engraver of Turner’s pictures; John Sharp, Archbishop of York in 
Queen Anne’s day ; and John Fawcett, an 18th century hymn-writer. 
It was at the grammar school that Sir Frank Dyson, Astronomer 
Royal, was educated, and Bradford gave Australia Sir Dou glas 
Mawson, the Antarctic explorer, who was bom here in 1882 and 
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sailed with Shackleton in 1908. A house by the Technical College, 
sheltered by a thorn tree and a sycamore, was the home of Frederick 
Delius, born here in 1863. His place in music is fixed for ever by his 
power to express the magic of the English countryside. He lies at 
Limpsfield in Surrey. 

Bradford became a cathedral city in 1920 when the parish church 
of St Peter became the cathedral. It is for the most part a link with 
the 14th and 15th centuries, and stands on the steep hillside, a noble 
pile with a massive embattled and pinnacled tower. The chancel 
and the long clerestoried nave of nine bays are chiefly 14th century, 
but the west bay of the nave was added when the tower was built 
in the 15th century, and some of the capitals of the slender four- 
clustered pillars may belong to the earlier church. Most of the 
windows are medieval, and the Bowling Chapel is about 500 years 
old. The site of the church is believed to be Saxon, and built into a 
wall on the north side is a stone carved with knotwork before the 
Conqueror came. There are traces of the old roodloft stairs. The 
chancel has its old piscina, and a peephole high in the north wall. 
The modern font has a splendid 15th century cover like a spire, 
adorned with tracery and pinnacles. There are old moulded beams 
in the roofs, and the nave roof, resting on 20 angels, has traceried 
gables and richly coloured bosses shining with gold. 

The bishop’s throne is enriched with linenfold, figures of a lion 
and a lamb, fish behind a net in the cornice, and a statue of St Peter 
with his fishing net. The south porch shelters a medieval gravestone 
with a flowered cross, and another stone with engravings of two queer 
little people wearing ruffs and dresses trimmed with bows. 

There is sculpture of a woman mourning over a pedestal with a 
portrait of William Sharp, a surgeon who died in 1833; and a 
marble monument with a quaint carving of the Leeds-to-Liverpool 
Canal is in memory of Bradford’s son Joseph Priestley, who died 
in 1817 after half a century of engineering. Among the names of 
vicars is that of William Scoresby, the Arctic explorer who made 
many voyages to Polar seas and captured hundreds of whales before 
settling down to preach here in 1839. Another vicar, John Crosse, 
who preached here 30 years, is remembered as the blind parson who 
was a great friend of Patrick Bronte. A Flaxman sculpture showing 
Age instructing Youth is a memorial to Abraham Balme. 
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In the brilliant glass in memory of men who fell in the Great War 
we see the saints and shields of the Allies, a wounded soldier lying 
at the foot of the Cross, scenes of the battles which led them to their 
goal, and many little cameos reminding us of the campaign— a 
dreadnought, a bomber, a ruined church, a stricken tree, a bayonet 
charge, a peep of the Rhine, signallers, an observation b allo on, 
aeroplanes flying under the stars, Ypres Cloth Hall, a maxim gun, 
tanks, a night attack, and a picture of Kemmel Hill with burning 
windmills. There is an inscription to Thomas Wood of 1712, head- 
master of the grammar school, and a memorial with com passe s, a 
ruler, and other instruments is to Abraham Sharp, a scholar at the 
old school who became a notable mathematician and made astro- 
nomical appliances for John Flamsteed. He died at 91, having been 
bom in 1651 at Horton Old Hall, a gracious old house in a pip-acan f 
setting of trees and lawns. 

Facing this hall is one of Bradford’s many modem churches, a 
cross-shaped building with a fine tower and spire. At Little Horton 
near by is the fine church of St Oswald, its high tower having a spire 
with dormer windows. Built in 14th century style, it is a spacious 
place with arcades running from east to west, a font richly carved 
with tracery and leaves, and a low stone screen with the pulpit at 
one end and the reading desk at the other. The east window has a 
rich riot of purple and red. In the tracery is the head of Our Lord 
surrounded by angels; below are men and women, old and young, a 
king, a reaper, a smith, a priest, their arms stretched out to the 
Master, with a vine about Him and stars round His head. At the base 
are tiny pictures of the Madonna, the boy Jesus, and the Crucifixion. 

B RATTHWELL. Where four roads meet stands an old cross, 
with an inscription unreadable now for most of us. It has been 
thought to be a memorial to one of the lords of Conisborough 
Castle, or a thankoffering for the safe return of Richard Lionheart. 

The church, among beeches and sycamores, was begun by the 
Normans, and the tympanum over the south doorway is one of the 
few they left in the county, carved with rings, stars, and lattice. 
The original shape of a cross was lost when the aisle was added in 
the 14th century, and of the old central tower there are only three 
pointed and leaning arches, built when the Norman style was passing. 
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Now there is a 15th century west tower. The 19th century chancel 
has a recess of the 14th, and the aisle its old piscina. 

Round the pulpit are old inscriptions, one dated 1574, and its 
three old panels are carved with foliage and flowers and a quaint 
scene of a man in a long robe kneeling at a prayer desk in a church. 

Famous Names 

B RAMHAM. There is much to charm us in Bramham, where the 
Great North Road and a stream flowing to the River Wharfe 
are crossed by one of many Roman roads hereabouts. It has a fine 
bridge, an imposing peace memorial, an old windmill looking 
down, and houses great and small in a lovely green setting. 

South of the village, where the hillside road is bowered with 
stately beeches, are four fine houses not far apart: Bramham House, 
Bramham Lodge, Bramham Biggin (which began as a chantry to 
Nostell Priory), and Bramham Hall, a house in classic style with 
an entrance crowned by a pediment on six pillars. Shading its 
beautiful gardens are cedars, beeches, chestnuts, and ancient yews ; 
and a great whitebeam here is said to be the biggest in England. 
Off the Roman road running through rich woodland west of the 
village is Hope Hall, where Sir Thomas Fairfax lived; it was the 
kennels of the Bramham Moor Hunt when we called. Between the 
village and Newton Kyme is Oglethorpe Hall (now a farmhouse), 
the birthplace of Bishop Oglethorpe, who saw Latimer and Ridley 
burned, and lived to crown Queen Elizabeth. He was a poor fellow, 
saving his emoluments by fitting himself into the religious changes of 
Henry the Eighth and all his children ; and it is said that he died full of 
remorse for his unfaithfulness. He lies in Fleet Street at St Dunstan’s. 

The finest of all these parks is Bramham, with miles of woods, 
gardens which Queen Anne declared to be the most delightful she 
had seen, and a great house in classic style where lived one of York- 
shire’s most famous squires, George Lane-Fox, who loved the old 
ways and hated new ideas. 

Through a richly carved oak lychgate we come to the church, 
which still has much of its old work and is an exceedingly lofty place. 
The tower is chiefly 12th century, with its old corbel table of crude 
heads under the overhanging parapet, some Norman windows, 
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and a fine Norman arch to the nave; the battlements and the small 
spire are later. A Norman arcade leads to the north aisle. From 
the 13th century come the south arcade, the south doorway with 
a rich arch resting on shafts, and the chancel with its lofty arch and 
lancet windows. The east window is 14th century. We come in by 
an old studded door. 

A black and white roof covers the nave and aisles. The chancel 
has rich modern screenwork with unusual tracery, and cornices 
carved with vines, trailing foliage, flowers, and a snake in the 
branches of an apple tree. The benches in the nave have leaves and 
flowers on their edges, and the modem font is carved in the old style 
with rich rows of leaves. 

Still remembered here is old Levi Whitehead, the swiftest runner 
in the England of his day. He ran four miles in 19 minutes, and even 
when he was 96 he walked four miles an hour. He was 100 when he 
took his last step in 1787. 

Roman roads are still traced on Bramham Moor, a high p lain 
where bones and weapons are sometimes dug up, relics of a terrible 
battle fought in the snow of 1408. Henry Percy, first Earl of 
Northumberland, who with other nobles had rebelled against Henry 
the Fourth, was met here by Sir Thomas Rokeby; the rebels were 
cut to pieces and Percy was killed, his head, with its silver locks, 
being carried off and set on a stake on London Bridge. Such was 
the terrible end of one of the proudest of the proud Percys, of one 
who had held sway over vast domains and owned the allegiance of 
ten thousand men of valour. 

B RAMLEY. A small place near Rotherham, it has only two 
things to show, a chapel where John Wesley preached in 
1786, and the simplest church we could wish to find. Only 32 feet 
long, it looks like a white cottage, centuries old. 

A Norman Masterpiece 

B RAYTON. It has a small green, and many willows, oaks, and 
sycamores, with a venerable elm; but it is for its church that 
we come. It is one of the best of the fine group round Selby, and is 
notable for the richness of some of its Norman remains. 

In the 14th century the Norman nave was given its aisles, and the 
chancel was made the long and stately place we see with its east 
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window of flowing tracery. From the 15th century come the aisles 
and clerestory windows, and at the same time the Norman tower 
was given its lantern top and a short stone spire, rising above the 
churchyard trees. The belfry windows have shafts and capitals 
between the lights, and the arch to the nave is tall and massive. 

The splendid Norman chancel arch is adorned with zigzag, and 
in the carving of the exceptionally fine capitals are heads and animals 
among leaves, and dragons over interlacing foliage. The south 
doorway is a Norman masterpiece, magnificent with wonderful 
carving of zigzag, beak-heads, and medallions of quaint figures 
and scenes — animals fighting, two eating leaves springing from a 
man’s mouth, a tournament, one man riding a lion and another a 
horse, a hunter, a woman with a palm, and Sagittarius. On the 
capitals crowning the three shafts on each side are a hunter and 
falcon, with dogs among branches u another hunter carrying an 
animal, and a dragon in the branchwork ; and four canopied saints. 

Two fonts are ancient and modern, the old one keeping the iron 
staples for locking it against witches. The south aisle has its old 
piscina, and there is a fine old chest. On a tomb in the chancel are 
the battered Tudor figures of Sir George Darcy and his wife, their 
heads, arms, and feet gone. The knight’s father was Lord Darcy 
of Templehurst close by, who lost his head for joining in the 
Pilgrimage of Grace rebellion. 

On the old churchyard cross is an 18th century sundial. 

Patrick Bronte and Robin Hood 

B RIGHOUSE. An industrial town bristling with chimneys, it has 
given its modern church a commanding place on a steep hillside. 
A cenotaph crowned with Victory is in the park, and here too is the 
art gallery and the library. It has an inn with timbers from an old 
battleship, Smith House where John Wesley preached, and a bridge 
over the Calder. The fine views from Harry Castle Hill are worth 
the climb, and Freeman’s Wood and Waterclough Valley are charm- 
ing spots. Hartshead where Patrick Bronte was curate, and Kirklees 
where Robin Hood is still remembered, are near by. 

Nature's Sculpture 

B RIMHAM ROCKS. Nearly a thousand feet above the sea, 
Brimham Moor is a wilderness of heather and bracken, so 
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high that we can see over miles of Nidderdale and the Plain of York. 
From the Rocks is a majestic panorama of earth and sky, the great 
rich plains, the green hills patchworked with fields, giving on to the 
dark swelling lines of the fells. The fantastic rocks jut out from a 
vast carpet of bracken and heather; one is so lightly poised that it 
seems as if a touch would topple it over. 

Scattered over sixty acres, these great rocks have been shaped by 
thousands of years of wind and rain. Some are huge grotesques, 
some look like prehistoric monsters turned to stone, and some 
seem to have been sculptured by giants. Four are known as 
Rocking Stones, the biggest weighing 100 tons. The Idol, a huge 
mass twice as heavy, rests on a pedestal only about 12 inches wide. 
The rocks known as Lover’s Leap have a natural arch locked by a 
keystone. There are what are known as the Druids’ Caves, the 
Cannon Rocks with curious round windows, and rocks fancifully 
named a dog, a rhinoceros, a rabbit, a tiger, and a tortoise. Two are 
known as a yoke of oxen; and perhaps the most remarkable of all 
the creatures in this strange zoo are a dancing bear and a baboon 
weighing 40 tons. 

Peter Thellusson 

B RODSWORTH. Though the collieries are not far away, Brods- 
worth is fair and unspoiled, lying in a peaceful little valley 
between two busy roads from Doncaster. Perched among trees on 
the hill is the neat and cared-for church, and near by, in the lovely 
gardens of the great park, is the home of the Thellussons, the French 
family of bankers and merchants who escaped the Massacre of St 
Bartholomew. Peter Thellusson, who bought lands here and died in 
1797, made a curious will by which about £800,000 was to be left to 
accumulate till it became 140 million pounds ; but an Act of Parlia- 
ment prevented his estate from lying idle to make money after he 
was dead. 

The Thellusson memorials are in the church they restored last 
century, giving it the south aisle and chapel, and the porch. Its old 
work dates from the 12th to the 15th century. There is a Norman 
window, and the passing of the Norman style is seen in the stout 
arcade leading to the old north aisle, its western bay later than the 
rest. Coming mainly from the 12th century, the tower has two- 
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light belfry windows with crude carving in their heads, a stringcourse 
of diamond pattern, and a low massive arch to the nave. The font, 
and the arcade leading to the chancel’s north chapel, are medieval. 
A carved chair, and the pulpit adorned with cherubs and foliage, 
are 17th century. In the walls of the porch are two coffin lids carved 
in relief, one with a serpent twisted round a sword, and others are 
in the floor of the nave. 

Older than all these things in the church, as old as the Saxon 
church which this one replaced, are remains of a cross which lay for 
many years in a garden here, and were destined to be restored as a 
cross when we called. 

Poor Daubuz and His Book 

B ROTHERTON. On one side is the River Aire, bounding 
Fryston Park, and on the other is Byram Park with its trees, lake, 
and fine house. It came into history for giving its name to a prince 
who was bom here in 1300. He was Thomas of Brotherton, eldest 
son of Edward the First and his second wife Margaret, who came 
into the world while his parents were guests of the Archbishop of 
York. Thomas was made Duke of Norfolk when he was 12 and 
Marshal of England at 16, and he died at 38. The house where 
he was born has gone, but the old manor house built on its site still 
survives in farm buildings. 

The medieval church was made new a century ago, and looks from 
its hill to the church of Ferrybridge, standing in the marshes where 
was fought the battle in which Butcher Clifford (father of Words- 
worth’s Shepherd Lord) lost his life in 1461 . The interest of the church 
is in its unusual appearance within, where the great stone pulpit 
and reading desk stand on each side of the steps up to the chancel ; a 
second flight of steps mounts to the altar, and a third to the chapel, 
the floor of which is on a level with the gallery. The east end of each 
aisle is all window. An ancient altar stone has five crosses, and 
medieval gravestones have traces of inscriptions. 

Among the monuments is one to poor Charles Daubuz, a French 
Protestant who saw his father buried by lamplight in a garden at 
Calais in 1685, and escaped to England the day after. A great 
scholar, he left Cambridge to become master of Sheffield Gra mm ar 
School, and spent his last years as vicar here. Though he had to 
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work hard to make enough to live on, he found time to write a 
commentary which he asked Dr Bentley (the great critic of that day) 
to read. It is said that the doctor, afraid that Daubuz would outshine 
him in scholarship, returned the book saying very meanly that it was 
not worth publishing. Daubuz, broken-hearted, shut himself in his 
room and died a few days after. His work was published and met 
with the approval of critics less prejudiced than Bentley. 

B ROUGHTON. On the banks of the Earby Beck flowing to the 
River Aire near by, Broughton is altogether charming. Its 
cottages with creepered walls are bedecked with flowers, and the 
hall, mantled in trees, is seen from the road which runs with the 
stream, the moors rising behind it. It is a stone house in classical 
style, on a different site from the older one it replaced. The Tempests, 
whose home it has long been, are said to have made the church new 
at the close of the 15th century. A lonely building between the village 
and Elslack, reached by a rough lane over the fields, it has a squat, 
massive tower, and an arcade with a niche on a pillar which is said 
to be typical of the churches restored by the Tempests. There are 
two Norman doorways and a Norman font. The chancel has a 
blocked priest’s doorway, and a stone with a tiny round arch which 
may be the head of a Norman window. One of two fragments 
of alabaster sculpture has the Madonna and Child, and in a glass 
case is a 17th century almsdish of blue porcelain, said to be one 
of only two of its kind in England. 

Green Hills and Purple Fells 

B UCKDEN. The grandeur of green hills and the sombre dignity 
of purple fells and mountains is about this small village far 
up Wharfedale, an old friend of the little river which has come only a 
fewmilesofitslongjoumey to the Ouse. So cradled is it in the heights 
that we seem to be inside a stupendous bowl as we stand where the 
farms and cottages and the ivied inn are gathered by the green. We 
look north-west to Chapel Moor rising beyond Langstrothdale. 
Across the valley the fells rise 2000 feet above the sea, and deer roam 
the wooded slopes coming down to the river. On its own side the 
village is sheltered by the rock-strewn slopes known as The Rake 
and East Side, with a stream flowing between them from Buckden 
Pike, 2300 feet up. We can climb this towering bill from Buckden, 
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Starbotton, and Cray in Wharfedale, or from Aysgarth in Wensley- 
dale by way of Bishopdale and Kidstones Pass; and there are 
magnificent views to reward ns. 

Tudor Knight and French Abbe 

B URGHWALLIS. We think of Robin Hood hereabouts, for 
Burghwallis is in Barnsdale Forest, where he and his merry 
men are said to have waylaid travellers on the Great North Road. 
Robin Hood’s Well, under an arch designed by Sir John Vanbrugh, 
is by the roadside, where John Evelyn found a stone chair and an iron 
ladle with it. It is a small place buried in trees, its roads like green 
tunnels. The cottages are among great sycamores and beeches, 
the hall (with a Roman Catholic chapel) has yews and cedars for 
company, a peace memorial is in a wayside garden, and the simple 
aisleless church is one of the most secluded we have found. 

There are fine masses of herringbone in the walls of nave and 
chancel. The tower is a patchwork of big and little stones, and, 
though it has some semblance of Saxon or early Norman days, 
it is thought to be mainly 12th century, with a later parapet. There 
are round-headed windows in the base, a bull’s-eye window cut 
from a single stone, and belfry windows with shafts between their 
pointed lights showing the passing of the Norman style. The font 
and the massive chancel arch are also from the close of the 12th 
century. Within the fine stone-ribbed porch is a doorway with a 
Norman arch, and under it is a shallow arch of only two stones. 
The door has been turning on its hinges for centuries. A stone bench 
serves as sedilia, and many of the windows are renewed. The lovely 
vaulted chancel screen is a great possession ; made in medieval days 
and restored last century, it has flowers and leaves in a rich cornice, 
and vine carving under the traceried bays. 

Thomas Gascoign’s brass portrait shows him as a Tudor knight 
in armour. In the churchyard sleeps the Abb6 Leroux, who escaped 
from the Revolution in France and ended his days in this peaceful 
spot; and by the porch are remains of an old cross. 

Poet and Statesman 

B URLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Traffic streams through this 
growing place, busy with bleaching and worsted spinning, 
but these cannot rob it of its fine setting in Wharfedale. It has come 
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into Hkley, but it remains a place to visit, if only as the birthplace 
of a poet and the home of a statesman. The poet is William Watson 
who gave his heart to the Lake Country ; the statesman is William 
Forster, who was bom in Dorset but always regarded this as Home, 
and has been sleeping in the cemetery since 1886. 

A post of the old stocks is still by the gate of the 19th century 
church, which has a tower and a spire, panelling from the Fairfax 
pew in the old church, and an inscription to Thomas Clark, school- 
master here for 40 years, to whom the village has dedicated a foun- 
tain in the recreation ground. In the church porch is a tablet to Mr 
Forster, and on a wayside lawn are two crosses, tributes to the states- 
man and his lifelong partner in business, William Fison. 

Mr Fison was one of the most successful manufacturers in York- 
shire woollen mills, and William Forster was associated with him 
for many years. Becoming keenly interested in politics, Forster 
went into Parliament as a Liberal, and his chief work was the 
piloting of the first great Education Bill through the Commons. 
It was the Act which started what were then called Board Schools 
and are now called Council Schools. It was a new starting-point 
in the life of the nation, making it the duty of the nation to provide 
education for children. He also introduced the Ballot Bill into the 
House, and when the Irish Land Question became acute Mr Glad- 
stone sent him to Dublin as Irish Secretary. Being a Quaker, Mr 
Forster hated to use force to check violence, and when guns had to 
be used he substituted shot for bullets, so that he was known as 
Buckshot Forster. He left Mr Gladstone over Home Rule, but 
remained a Liberal, honest to the core. 

But of Burley’s three Williams it is the poet who will be r ememb ered 
when the others are forgotten. William Watson remained an 
authentic voice of England at a time when poetry was becoming 
mere rubbish and raving. He based himself on the masters, and is 
worthy of than. A Wharfedale fanner’s son bom in 1858, he lived 
through 50 years of th ri ll in g events in English history, and in the 
exciting days of politics at the end of last century his voice was like a 
trumpet, calling England to remember her high mission in the 
world, to ride about redressing human wrongs. His work stands 
majestic, noble and enduring, and for centuries men will read his 
Requiem Ode on the Death of Tennyson, and his poems on the 
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graves of Wordsworth and Matthew Arnold and Bums. They are 
exquisite, and characteristic of the classically chiselled verse in which 
William Watson expresses in haunting phrases the serious quest of a 
masterly mind. We remember his telling us that as a young poet 
he went to see Tennyson, who received him but apparently forgot 
who he was or that he was a poet, and spent most of the time in 
reading his own poetry to this young worshipper. 

By Moor and Fell 

B URNSALL. A lovely bit of England, Burnsall lies in a richly 
wooded stretch of Wharfedale, with the fells and grassy 
moors rising on each side. Thorpe Fell Top not far away is 1150 
feet above the Wharfe, and 1661 feet above the sea. 

Over the river is a fine 19th century stone bridge of five arches 
with cut-water piers. There are houses in gardens ablaze with 
colour in summer, a green with a maypole among old elms, Thor’s 
Well said to be a thousand years old, a church with a fine tower 
(set on a bank above the stream flowing swiftly over its stony bed), 
and a charming grammar school of 1602, founded by Sir William 
Craven who was born at Appletreewick near by, went off to London 
with hardly a penny, and became Lord Mayor. Sir William restored 
BurnsalTs church, which had been rebuilt about 1520. 

The nave, high and narrow, has leaning arcades continuing from 
the western tower and resting on massive arches. There are still a 
few fragments of an older building, including 14th century windows 
in the south chapel, and a Norman capital in the north arcade; 
and a rare collection of ancient stones telling of days before the 
Conquest. A fine fragment of a Saxon cross, covered with inter- 
lacing, is about five feet high. There are parts of other Saxon 
crosses, and a wheelhead with a cross carved in the middle. Two 
hogbacks and part of a third (found in the churchyard) are very 
narrow, with crude carving of animal heads at the ends; the finest 
of them (in two parts) has scalework on its sides. 

Extraordinarily crude is the font, coming from the second half 
of the 11th century. Shaped like a tub, with an old cover like the lid 
of a copper, it has rough carving of birds and beasts and cable 
pattern on the rim. In striking contrast is the exquisite sculpture 
of an alabaster panel of about 1350, still with traces of colour, and 
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showing the Wise Men, one holding his crown as he offers his gift 
to the Child on the Madonna’s knee, while Joseph tends the ox and 
the ass. There are old screens, an old chest, old panelling in bench- 
ends, and a Jacobean pulpit from which two John Alcocks preached 
from 1733 to 1810, one for nearly 60 years. 

We come to the church through a curious lychgate turning on a 
centre pivot and closed automatically by a heavy stone weight. 

B URNT YATES. A hamlet high in the world, catching every 
wind that blows, it has a fine view of the hills and moors round 
it. Its stone houses, the creepered school, the church, and the inn 
are strung along the road from Ripley to Pateley Bridge, the school 
having been built and endowed in 1760 by Admiral Robert Long. 
We read in the 19th century church that the church and the village 
itself were partly rebuilt by Charles Frederick Taylor. 

B URTON-IN-LONSDALE. A few miles from Ingleton, it looks 
out to the grandeur of the mountains, and has many old houses 
clustered on the green hillside above the River Greta, which is 
spanned by an old humped bridge. Standing by the maypole (a 
rare sight in these times) is the 19th century church, a fine spacious 
place* with rich arches, capitals with overhanging foliage, a vaulted 
chancel, and a vaulted tower serving also as a vestry. Unusual and 
lovely are two old chairs with brass studs and seats of leather, 
richly embossed. A chest is Jacobean, and a fine chest of drawers 
may be Elizabethan. The pewter chalice and paten are from an 
older church. On the big grassy mound above tie church stood an 
old castle of the Mowbrays. 

Honest John Lambert 

G ALTON. Near the Foss Gill, where a stream from the moors 
makes lovely waterfalls before joining the Aire, Calton’s pretty 
group of old houses and farms is perched on top of the hill. Sharing 
in the m a gnific ent view is the old hall (now a farmhouse) with a 
mounting stone by the pillared gateway. 

We remember this tiny place for having given England Honest 
John Lambert, who fought for the Parliament at Marston Moor, 
went on to fight in Scotland (where he had command of the army at 
Dunbar), and was captured and wounded at Musselburgh. He helped 
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to win the crowning victory of the Civil War at Worcester, and had 
a horse shot under him. During the Commonwealth he was the 
Army’s representative in Parliament, and his dealings were so fair 
that friend and foe alike knew him as Honest John. He was the 
Army’s darling. A man of independent spirit and fearless honesty, he 
stood so high that a Royalist said he had it in his power “to raise 
Oliver higher or to set up in his place.” He parted from Cromwell 
over the question of kingship, but not long before he died Cromwell 
asked Lambert to see him, and fell on his neck and kissed him. 
After the Restoration he remained true to the memory of Cromwell, 
but his life was spared ; he was made a prisoner and died in captivity. 
He was fond of gardens, and is said to have brought the Guernsey 
lily to England ; and was fond of art, too, buying some of Charles 
Stuart’s pictures. 

Scene of a Tragic Deed 

C ALVERLEY. It was the scene of a tragic deed in Shakespeare’s 
day and came into a play which was printed in Shakespeare’s 
name during his own life. Nearer our own time it was the birthplace 
of Frederick William Faber, whose grandfather was vicar here for 
52 years. Faber became a Roman Catholic and is remembered 
chiefly for his hymns, which are sung today all over the English- 
speaking world. 

There is much that is new in this pleasant place, on high ground 
above the River Aire, with Bradford only four miles away, and there 
is a delightful walk through Calverley Woods to Apperley Bridge. In 
the fine recreation ground is the peace memorial, a woman in bronze, 
holding a wreath. The church stands finely on the hill, looking over 
the valley to a countryside of woods, towns, and villages. 

Most of the old work in the church is 14th century, but the clere- 
story and the top of the tower are a century younger, and an arch 
of the south arcade breaks into a Norman window. The porch has 
a vaulted roof, the tower arch is oddly askew, and the much-restored 
chancel has three sedilia and a piscina. Its east window with flowing 
tracery has much old glass, in which are roundels and shields, a 
Crucifixion almost complete, and heads and figures in a medley. The 
font has a fine 17th century cover, the altar table is Elizabethan, and 
thereredos of 1877 has the Last Supper carved in relief. 
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In the north wall outside are two stones carved with crosses, one 
12th and the other 13th century, said to be memorials of the Calver- 
leys. More of their stones lie in the churchyard, some with swords 
and crosses, and there are many stones of the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Here too are the graves of a Royalist who fell in the Civil War and 
of a g iant of last century, Benjamin Cromach, who was so tall that 
he needed eight feet of English earth when he died, at only 25. 

The Calverleys lived here for about six centuries. Their old house, 
now a few cottages with some remains of 500 years ago, is interesting 
as the home of that Sir Walter Calverley who was a friend of Addison 
and may have been his model for Sir Roger de Coverley ; and of that 
other Walter at whose hands two children met a tragic fate. His 
story is the theme of a poignant 17th century play. 

We may doubt if this play, A Yorkshire Tragedy, would survive to- 
day had it not been so long included in the Shakespeare Apocrypha, 
that list of about 20 dramas which have been printed and sold under 
his ma gir name ; but there are in it passages of prose so splendid that 
it is possible it might have lived without this aid. The central figure 
in the drama is Walter Calverley, who, returning home from Cam- 
bridge University, falls in love with a village beauty of humble 
parentage, but, being the ward of Lord Cobham, is compelled to 
marry a granddaughter of his guardian, and soon grows to hate her. 
The play, which was written while this story was fresh in public 
knowledge, represents Calverley as living in London with his wife 
until they have two children, and he has mortgaged his estates and 
run heavily into debt. He is not only in debt and disgrace, but has 
allowed his younger brother to be arrested for his sake. His mind 
breaks down, he takes to drink, and slays his wife and two children, 
then mounting his horse he spurs hard towards a cottage where his 
third child is in charge of a foster-mother. Fortunately his horse 
falls, and, servants at the hall raising a hue and cry, a pursuit is 
organised in time to arrest him before he can further gratify his mad 
rage. He was carried to York Castle and charged with murder, and 
in that age of savage punishments his awful crime was avenged by 
pressing him to death there. Eight years before the death of 
Shakespeare, A Yorkshire Tragedy was published under that title 
with the additional description, “Not so new as true; written by W. 
Shakespeare: acted by his Majesties Flayers at the Globe.” 
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Here Came Robin Hood 

C AMPSALL. It is Robin Hood country ; hereabouts is Bamsdale 
Forest, with almost as many memories of Robin as Sherwood 
has. Huge elms and beeches make a living stockade round the village, 
and every road takes us through the forest. Tradition says that 
travellers on the Great North Road (two miles away) often went on 
their way with heavy hearts and light purses after falling in with 
Robin Hood, and that the Bishop of Hereford had to dance in his 
boots near the village. 

A forest village of rare charm, Campsall has beautiful stone 
houses, fine old barns, and a hall in a magnificent park with a grand 
array of cedars near the lake. Charmingly grouped with the old 
buildings at an entrance to the park is the lovely church, its walls 
of light-coloured stone gleaming against the rich green of the village. 
Facing it is the stately vicarage, buried in trees. 

Except for its battlements, the lovely tower is a monument to the 
Normans who built it. Fine arcading frames the windows, those of 
the belfry being especially striking. Its original arch still opens to 
the nave, but the doorway, rich with zigzag, is made new except for 
the outer moulding. The door is covered with lovely ironwork in 
circles, and similar ornament is on the south door. Other remains of 
the Norman church are traces of windows in the north transept, its 
arch to the aisle, a chancel window with carved imposts and hood, 
the buttresses beside it, and carved fragments in the south aisle. 
From the 12th century come the pointed arches (carved with zigzag) 
leading from the nave to the transepts and the plainer arch to the 
chancel. The baptistry has a 700-year-old vaulted roof. The aisles 
were added in the 14th century — the time of the doorway, adorned 
with flowers and sheltered by a handsome porch. 

The chancel has stone benches, and the south transept a recess 
with a piscina in the ledge. There are old coffin lids, old wooden 
figures supporting the north transept roof, a 17th century chest and 
an older one, and a pulpit partly Jacobean. A groat possession is the 
15th century chancel screen with traceried vaulting and an inscrip- 
tion in which we read “Beware of the Devil when he blows his horn.” 
In a room over the baptistry is a library of 180 books collected by an 
18th century vicar. 
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C ANTLEY. Woods are all about this attractive spot, and its big 
house is in a park of a hundred acres. Half a mile away the 
church has stood 700 years, but its tower is 15th century and its 
north aisle is new. The 13th century doorway with a carved arch is 
in a porch perhaps as old as itself, and over the original east window 
is a small kneeling figure, with part of a medieval gravestone showing 
a man with praying hands. There is an old almsbox. The striking 
modem screenwork of the chancel and the chapels is glowing with 
colour ; that of the chancel has fine vaulting and a loft. Over the altar 
is a great canopy, and the reredos has the Crucifixion and saints 
shining with gold. 

G ARLECOTES. A thousand feet high, it is a charming spot in 
the heart of the moors, looking away to the Peak. By the 
pretty garden of an old house made partly new is the tiny modem 
church whose rich woodwork includes eight canopied stalls. 

C ARLETON. It is the Carleton near Skipton, a village of old 
and new, where cotton mills find work for most of the folk. 
On its own side of the River Aire is Carleton Moor, with Pinhaw 
rising 1274 feet above the sea. Embsay Moor is part of the great mass 
across the valley. 

The first church was a Norman chapel-of-ease to Skipton. The 
second was built in its place about 1500 by the monks of Bolton, 
and on its ruins the church we see was raised in 1859. The clock in 
the tower was made by a villager. Built in 1584 by William Ferrand 
(chief steward to the Cliffords of Skipton Castle), Carleton Hall is 
now used as a cowshed and a bam, the ground on which it stands 
still providing money and flour which are given to the poor at 
Christmas and Easter, and also the ten s hilli ngs for the parson to 
preach a sermon on mortality every Good Friday. The almshouses 
were founded in 1698, the school was founded early in the 18th 
century, and the youngest children have lessons in the tithe bam 
which has old oak beams. 

Trapps Hall is a beautiful Elizabethan building formed now into 
several houses. Biggin Farm still has somethin g of the shooting box 
of the Cliffords, and Yellison is an old farmhouse which once be- 
longed to a daughter of the Tempests. Attached to the rectory of 1821 
is a brewery, where in olden days the parson brewed his beer. 
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Roman Vases and English Bottles 

C ASTLEFORD. An old rhyme says that Castleford lasses must 
needs be fair, for they bathe in Calder and wash in Aire. 
That was in the days when the countryside was green and these rivers 
were sparkling here ; today Castleford is under its own smoke cloud, 
and looks out on little that is beautiful, though fragments of the 
famous forest of Elmet are close by. Long famous for its manufac- 
ture of glass, it is said to give the world 20 million bottles a year. 

This way came the Romans, and here was found one of their 
milestones set up about the time Roman pottery was being made in 
the neighbourhood. Fragments of the pottery, together with Roman 
coins and an altar dedicated to the goddess of victory, have been 
brought to light, and antiquarians think the modern church stands on 
the site of the Roman camp. The church took the place of a 13th 
century one last century. It has a central tower and arcades with 
foliage capitals. A rector for over fifty years has a memorial window. 

The Fall of Cardinal Wolsey 

C AWOOD. It has been called the Windsor of the North, and 
time was when it deserved the name, for it was the scene of 
royal splendour and its ruined walls are instinct with the thrill of 
history. Today it is a small town round a sharp bend of the River 
Ouse, with something of the old world clinging to its narrow streets. 
Some of the houses are charming, one having ivied walls and Dutch 
gables. The Romans had a camp by the river and their gilded barges 
came to and fro. Here came the Saxons and the Vikings, and in the 
Middle Ages the place was famous for its tournaments. It is for the 
old church and what is left of the palace of the archbishops that we 
come now. 

The church, high on the river bank near the old toll bridge, has a 
fine tower from the 15th century, but the chancel, the nave, and the 
south aisle were built at the end of Norman days, the chancel keeping 
its original pointed arch with traces of painting, the nave its original 
west doorway with a round arch, and the lovely south arcade its 
delicate clustered shafts. Both arcades are leaning. A pillar piscina, 
the font, and two stoups are medieval, and there is an ancient stone 
used for holding candles. A bell is probably from the old palace, 
and the fine chest and the pulpit were carved in Jacobean days. 
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Under an alabaster canopy is the bust of George Mountain, show- 
ing him as if he were preaching, his fingers in the leaves of a book. It 
stirs us to think that he sang as a chorister in this charming little 
church, and that as a boy he made up his mind to be Archbishop of 
York. A poor farmer’s son, he worked hard and rose to be Bishop 
of Durham, but the next year the Archbishop of York died and the 
story is that when Charles Stuart asked George Mountain whom he 
should appoint in his place, he replied, “Your Majesty, hadst thou 
faith as a grain of mustard seed thou wouldst say to this Mo untain 
Be removed and cast into the see.” Archbishop he be came, but his 
high ambition was broken by a bitter stroke of fate, for he was 
enthroned at York one day and died that night. 

The palace in which he had hoped to live is believed to stand on 
the site of a castle built by Athelstan, first King of all Engla^ 
Made into a palace in the 14th century, it was a magnificent building 
to which bishops and kings came for centuries. Seven archbishops 
of York died here, and here Edward the First held some of his 
parliaments. Cawood saw all the glory of a royal court in those days. 
In 1465 George Neville, brother of Warwick the Kingmaker, cele- 
brated his appointment as Archbishop of York by giving what was 
perhaps the biggest banquet ever known in England, employing 
2000 cooks who used over 100 oxen, 500 deer, and 1000 sheep. At 
length the palace passed to Cardinal Wolsey, who maHs it his great 
house, and in the Civil War it was taken for the Parliament and almost 
destroyed. The 15th century gatehouse still stands, like a sturdy 
tower, with two lovely oriels, balconies looking on the lawn, and a 
vaulted archway through which Henry the Eighth rode in splendour 
and Cardinal Wolsey in disgrace. Built of gle amin g stone, it is 
sandwiched between a brick house with dormers in its pantiled roof, 
and a long bam draped with ivy; and enshrined within its walls is 
the memory of one of the most dramatic days in our Tudor Age, for 
here was the Fall of Wolsey. 

Though he had felt the king’s displeasure, the last blow was yet 
to fall and Wolsey was still able to employ 300 workmen in the repair 
of the palace, of which he had taken possession. They were working 
when the Earl of Northumberland called, with a great number of 
attendants, and demanded the keys from the porter. 
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This is the story of what happened next , as told by a man who was 
there, George Cavendish . His Life of Wolsey is the first separate 
biography in English, written in 1557, and the following is from his 
description of his master's fall . 

O F all these doings my lord knew nothing, for they stopped the 
stairs so no man could pass up again that was come down. At 
the last one of my lord’s servants chanced to look down into the 
hall, and returned to my lord and showed him that my Lord of 
Northumberland was in the hall ; whereat my lord marvelled, and 
would not believe him at the first. “Then (quoth my lord) I am sorry 
that we have dined ; nothwithstanding he shall have such as we have 
with a right good will and loving heart. We will go down and meet 
him, and bring him up.” 

With that he put the table from him and rose up. Going down, he 
encountered the earl upon the midst of the stairs, coming up with 
all his men about him. As soon as my lord espied the earl he put 
off his cap and said to him, “My lord, ye be most heartily welcome;” 
and therewith they embraced each other. 

“Although, my lord (quoth he), that I have often desired and 
wished in my heart to see you in my house, yet if ye had loved me as 
I do you ye would have sent me word before of your coming, that 
I might have received you according to your honour and mine. Not- 
withstanding, ye shall have such cheer as I am able to make with 
you, with a right good will, trusting that ye will accept the same of me 
as of your very old and loving friend.” 

This said, he took the earl by the hand and led him into his bed- 
chamber, and, they being there all alone (save only I that kept the 
door), these two lords standing at a window by the chimney, the earl 
trembling said, with a very faint and soft voice unto my lord, laying 
his hand upon his arm, My lord, I arrest you of high treason . With 
which words my lord was marvellously astonied, standing still a 
long space without further words. 

The next morning my lord rose up, supposing that he should have 
departed that day ; howbeit he was kept close secretly in his chamber, 
expecting continually his departure from thence. Then I resorted to 
my lord, but as soon as he perceived me coming in he fell into such 
a woeful lamentation, with such rueful terms and watery eyes, that 
it would have caused the flintiest heart to have relented and burst 
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for sorrow. We comforted him, but it would not be. I sat him down 
to dinner,. with whom sat divers of the earl’s gentlemen; notwith- 
standing my lord did eat very little meat but would many times burst 
out suddenly in tears, with the most sorrowfullest words that hath 
been heard of any woful creature. And I suppose there was not a dry 
eye among all the gentlemen sitting at the table with him. 

The next day, being Sunday, my lord prepared himself to ride 
when he should be commanded. It drew fast to night. There was 
assigned to attend upon him five of us, his own servants and no 
more, and when he should go down the stairs out of the great 
chamber my lord demanded for the rest of his servants. . . . They 
came to him in the great chamber and there kneeled down before him 
among whom was not one dry eye. To whom my lord gave comfort- 
able words- and worthy praises for their diligent faithfulness and 
honest truth towards him, assuring them that what chances soever 
should happen unto him he was a true man and just to his sovereign 
lord. And thus, with a lamentable manner, shaking each of them by 
the hands, was fain to depart, the night drew so fast upon them. 

My lord’s mule and our horses were ready brought into the 
inner court, where we mounted, and, coming to the gate, the porter 
opened the same to let us pass, where was ready attending a great 
number of gentlemen with their servants, such as the earl assigned 
to conduct and attend upon his person that night to Pomfret. The 
number of people of the country that were assembled at the gates 
which lamented his departing was wondrous, about the number of 
3000 persons, who, after they had a sight of his person, cried all with 
a loud voice, “God save your Grace! The foul evil take all them 
that hath thus taken you from us ! ” Thus they ran crying after him 
through the town of Cawood, they loved him so well. 

The Village Museum 

C AWTHORNE. It is part of an unspoiled countryside, a 
surprisingly lovely spot to come upon four miles from Barnsley. 
To the west is the imposing Cannon Hall in its fine deer park of 
over 170 acres, where a stream falls in cascades and flows on to 
join the River Deame. Some of the village’s quaint and charming 
houses have old carved stones in the walls. Prettily perched on a 
ledge above the road is the village museum, which began life as two 
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cottages and was for a time a chapel. Attractive outside with black 
and white walls, and keeping its fine old timbered roof within, it is 
like a pocket museum, with a 17th century fireplace from the old 
vicarage, stone weights dug up in a garden, a bomb dropped at 
Dodworth not far off, and a varied collection of coal fossils, coins, 
birds, and butterflies. 

Cawthome has an extraordinary drinking fountain no longer used, 
a big stone cross with dragons on the shaft, and on the base a 
writhing mass of dragons entwined. We turn by the fountain to the 
church, or may reach it by an avenue of trees. 

In the churchyard is the massive mausoleum where sleeps Sir 
Walter Spencer-Stanhope of Cannon Hall. Fragments of old 
coffin lids are in the churchyard wall, and by one of the gates is a 
tall cross of which the head and part of the shaft have Saxon carving. 
The head of another Saxon cross is built into an outside wall of the 
church. The church has been much altered since the time of the 
Norman window in the north aisle, and its chancel is made new, 
but the tower is 15th century, and the north chapel is 14th or 15th 
with some earlier windows ; in it is a tomb enriched with quatrefoils. 
There is a square bowl probably from a Norman font, and an old 
one like a chalice is carved with tracery and shields, faces and 
lettering. An inlaid desk and a carved chest are old. Rich modern 
carving is in the chancel screen and stalls, and the pulpit has paintings 
of two angels and Our Risen Lord. 

Caves and Waterfalls 

C HAPEL-LE-DALE. It is a stirring ride between the mountains 
to this tiny place of a few grey houses and a stolid little church, 
tucked away in a hollow and looking up to the heights. The upland 
valley in which it lies, carved out by a glacier, is wild and desolate ; 
through it runs the River Greta on its way to Ingleton, and at each 
side rise two of Yorkshire’s highest mountains — Whemside with 
its massive bulk shaped like a giant’s foot, and Ingleborough with 
its top like a table a mile round, linked by a narrow neck to its 
satellite, Simon Fell. 

A ridge of limestone like an imm ense earthwork looks down on 
the old church, which is less than 50 feet long, with a bellcot, a stone 
roof, and great beams and kingposts within. Southey, who wrote of 
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the village in his story of The Doctor, said that often the cries of a 
kite and the noise of the sheep sheltering in the church porch were 
the only sounds here. 

Some of the caves and waterfalls for which the valley is fam^ ^ 
here. Jingle Pot and Hurtle Pot are deep holes by which we hear a 
sound as of many waters ; and 300 yards away is Weathercote Cave 
the finest of all Yorkshire’s pot-holes, with sycamores and firs* 
ferns and wild flowers about it. It is a roofless rift in the limestone 
divided into two caverns, and from a hole in one of them a str eam 
falls in a cascade of over 70 feet before being swallowed up to flow 
underground. Douk Caves are half a mile away. 

Medieval Lady 

C HURCH FENTON. Set in green fields, it has an attractive 
church shaped like a cross, built for the most part in the 13th 
century. The sturdy central tower, rising above gabled stone roofs 
and resting on arches which spring without capitals from the piers, 
is 15th century. The east window of the chancel has the flowing 
tracery of the 14th century, framing glass which may be as old as 
itself. More old fragments are in the north transept. The doorway 
in the modem porch is 13th century, the time of a piscina. The bowl 
of an ancient font is on a window sill, an altar stone with five crosses 
is in the chancel floor, and there is a child’s stone coffin. Two carved 
chairs are Jacobean. Lying in the chancel is a woman sculptured in 
stone, a dainty medieval figure in her graceful headdress and a gown 
with pointed sleeves and long cuffs. Her hair, bunched at the sides, 
is held by plaits, and at her feet are a lion and a dragon, fighting for 
an animal’s head. There is a sundial on an old pedestal in the 
churchyard, and in the village is a fragment of an old cross. 

The Place That Nature Made 

C LAPHAM. With the lordly bulk of Ingleborough high above 
it, and the Clapham Beck running through it on its way to the 
River Warning, it is a village of rare delight, captivating us at every 
turn of the road with its old bridges and waterfalls, ma g nific ent trees, . 
old stone houses, and white cottages. At one end of the bridge 
carrying the highway over the stream is a fine stone seat ; at the other 
ode is the old cross on a wall. Close by stands the old manor house 
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with what look like pigeon-holes in the gable of the two-storeyed 
porch, and by it is one of the shaded ways to the church. 

By the bridge towering beeches grow, and below it is one of the 
waterfalls. Passing a footbridge up stream we come to another 
bridge which helps to make what is perhaps the village’s most 
enchanting scene. Yew trees trimmed like a table top reach the 
parapet of the bridge ; on a high bank stands the pretty embattled 
church with its low tower, and just above the bridge is an exquisite 
waterfall like snow-white lace, cascading down the rocks. 

The Beck fills a lake in the grounds of the imposing Ingleborough 
Hall, the lovely wooded glen extending for about a mile beyond 
the lake to the famous Ingleborough Cave, which penetrates for 900 
yards into the flank of one of Yorkshire’s three highest hills, second 
only in this Riding to Whernside, which rises a few miles away to a 
height of 2414 feet. From the top of Ingleborough, where there are 
traces of Celtic fortifications 2373 feet above the sea, is a panorama 
of some of the wildest and grandest scenery in all England. Hiding 
from the world in the cave below are chambers glittering with 
stalactites and stalagmites, pools fringed with lacework, and rocks 
of fantastic shapes. The stream runs into the cave after being 
swallowed a mile away by Gaping Gill Hole, a famous pot-hole 350 
feet deep, at the base of Ingleborough. Another of these remarkable 
gulfs in the limestone is Alum Pot on the lower slope of Simon Fell 
not far away. Nature has been lavish in her gifts to this neighbour- 
hood, where geologists come to study the rocks and botanists to 
find rare plants, among them rosewort, marsh stonecrop, and wrinkled 
willow. 

Except for the 15th century tower, the church was made new last 
century. Its striking features are the lofty arcades running from east 
to west and reaching the roof. There is 17th century oak panelling 
round the walls, and the handsome pulpit has carved panels of Our 
Lord and two saints. 

C LAYTON WEST. Here we found John Addy making beautiful 
things, among them iron gates of great charm. We have come 
upon some of the Addy gates in Yorkshire, and were glad to meet 
the designer and maker of them, a rare craftsman. His forge is below 
the hill and the neat stone church of 1875 is at the top, its interior 
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dimmed by good glass showing the Nativity, the Crucifixion, and a 
gallery of saints. A fine oak monument, with a carving of a destroyer 
is in memory of Charles John Wintour, commander of a flotilla 
which fought at Jutland in 1916. He was killed on the bridge. 

Richard Richardson 

G LECKHEATON. Its big 19th century church of St John has a 
fine 20th century oak screen with a vine cornice and the 
Twelve Disciples in niches. Away on the hill is a simple building 
with a turret and spire, still known as the old White Chapel, but 
many times rebuilt since its beginning in No rman or perhaps Saxon 
days. Its chief possession is a font with crude carving of cable 
moulding and five quaint little figures in arcading. It comes from 
the close of Norman days, and there is a gravestone about as old 
in the porch. 

We talked with an old inhabitant who remembered three m^n W ho 
loved this White Chapel: Robert Fetzer Taylor, vicar for 50 years; 
a blind organist who died in 1873 after playing for 50 years; and 
William Hodgson, who was clerk for 60 years, his memorial window 
showing Dorcas and the Good Samaritan. 

Cleckheaton will not soon forget Richard Richardson, who has 
been sleeping in the White Chapel since 1741. He was a doctor who 
would not practise for money but was ever ready to attend the poor. 
He became famous as a botanist, travelled over England in search of 
specimens, had a garden with many curious plants, and was a friend 
of Sir Hans Sloane. He lived at Bierley Hall, and there were few 
spare moments in his long life, for when he was not mending people 
he was studying plants, and so great were his contributions to botany 
that he is regarded as one of its pioneers. He had the second hothouse 
built in England. 

C LIFFORD. A mile from Boston Spa, and less from the Great 
North Road, it has an attractive 17th century house and two 
churches not yet centenarians. The Roman Catholic church, in 
Norman style, is by a row of beeches; its massive tower, wearing a 
pyramid cap and resting on three open arches, dominates the 
village. The impressive interior has great arcades with some pillars 
carved, one capital having in its foliage the Evangelistic symbols, and 
scenes of the Nativity, the Baptism, the Crucifixion, and the 
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Ascension. Over the arches behind the altar are one wh< 
two oval windows, and in a chapel filled with golden light 
sculpture of the Madonna. The door through which we enter has an 
enormous closing ring. 

Crowning the hill at the other side of the village is the church of 
St Luke, in 13th century style, its oldest things a fine Jacobean 
bench and several chairs. 




C OLEY. The people of the hamlets round about come to this 
modem church with a lofty tower, standing like a sentinel 
on the hill, looking down on Halifax. Beyond the church is the old 
stone gabled hall, with worn heads and two dogs on its gateway. 

C OLLINGHAM. Here the Collingham Beck flows to the River 
Wharfe and there are spacious views down the wooded valley. 
The church has a 15th century tower with eight bells, 13th century 
pillars in the nave, and a chancel only ten feet wide, but its chief 
interest is in its ancient stones — Saxon fragments with dragons, a 
Norman fragment with the Twelve Apostles, and one of the very 
old cresset stones, which has eight hollows for lights. 

The Castle That Comes Into Ivanhoe 

C ONISBOROUGH. Its fame is a mined castle which lives in 
Scott’s Ivanhoe, a remarkable sight in its green setting above 
the River Don, in a countryside scarred with industry. A majestic 
pile believed to rise on Saxon earthworks, it crowns the end of a 
ridge which dips between it and the old church in a small town of 
steep streets. 

Covering three acres and protected by a deep moat below a wall 
60 feet high, it was strengthened with round towers and must have 
been one of the strongest fortresses in the north. The old bridge 
has gone, and only a few walls are left of the buildings in the court- 
yard, but the keep stands supremely above all lesser ruins. It is 
thought to have been built by Hameline Warrenne, who saw Richard 
the First crowned and was treasurer for his ransom. 

Of about twenty round keeps in England, this is the oldest, yet 
in spite of over 700 years it looks almost new. Like an immense 
stone cylinder, it rises 90 feet and is 52 feet across. Its six huge 
buttresses are nine feet thick. Not till we have climbed 20 feet up 
steps which have taken the place of the original drawbridge do we 
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come to tie doorway, astonishingly small for so great a pl ace. 
It brings ns along a narrow passage in a wall 15 feet thick to a great 
circular room with a hole in the middle to the cellar which once 
had a well over 100 feet deep. Another stair with a vaulted roof 
brings us to a circular room with a window which keeps its stone 
seat, and a beautiful fireplace under an arch with keyed stones 
resting on finely carved shafts. Higher still is another circular 
room, and a flight of steps to the roof where we see Yorkshire, 
Lincolnshire, Notts, and Derbyshire, and the river below. 

The most thrilling room of all is a tiny oratory in the thioVne$ s 
of the wall. Only 12 feet long, it has three peepholes, a deep moulding 
over the arch, a vaulted roof with carved bosses, and two piscinas. 
This curious little chapel, over 60 feet above the ground, delighted 
Sir Walter Scott so much that he made it the scene of one of the most 
dramatic incidents in Ivanhoe. 

It was probably Hamelin Warrenne who built the church, which 
still has much work of Norman days, some showing the old style 
changing to the new. The tower is 12th and 15th century, with new 
stone outside; it opens to the aisles with Norman arches and to the 
nave with one of medieval days. The porch has a restored front in 
13th century style; a worn figure in its wall may be Norman, the 
lime of the doorway. The old arcades have round and pointed arches, 
and a fine capital is carved with men in foliage. There are two 
Norman windows, and a Norman chancel arch leads to a chancel 
made partly new. 

From the 15th century come the clerestory and the font with 
carvings of a Resurrection and a man in a long robe. There are two 
old piscinas, an old niche, old glass with a saint and a bishop, and 
a chalice made before Elizabeth’s day. A coffin lid and a stone 
altar are medieval, a Saxon stone has knotwork, a worn stone shows 
a bird like a raven, and a magnifi cent Norman gravestone has 
carvings of Adam and Eve under a tree, a bishop with a staff, a man 
fighting a dragon with a branching tail, and a splendid to urnamen t 
scene of two knights on horseback. 

In the Little Hills 

C ONISTON COLD. It lies in the little hills among the moors 
and fells, the group of grey houses in a green hollow, their 
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trim 20th century church up a lane, looking away to the rugged line 
of Flasby Fell and the tower on Rylstone Fell. There are neat 
panelled pews, a stolid three-decker pulpit, and two old carved 
chairs. One has a quaint scene of Our Lord’s baptism, John seeming 
to be kneeling in the air, and three men looking on from an archway 
by a medieval street. The other has the disciples with Our Lord, 
who is laying hands on a kneeling woman in the shade of a fig tree 
growing from a rock. Just above the village we have a peep of 
Coniston Hall, a modern house looking down on the 25-acre lake 
in its densely-wooded park. 

C ONISTONE. Lonely and impressive is this stretch of the 
valley of the Wharfe, striking in its perfect harmony of green 
fields and hills, grey walls and rocky crags. From its meeting with 
the Skirfare (which flows through Littondale) over a mile away, the 
river comes to the fine stone bridge crossing to Kilnsey, where the 
famous limestone Crag rises boldly from the broad vale. Sheltering 
under Conistone Beacon are the houses and bams and church, 
the tiny square, and the maypole. The lowly church has been made 
almost new, but the nave arcade has two Norman and two medieval 
bays, and the crude font may be Norman. There is an old almsbox, 
and an old bell stands on the floor. The doorway has been rebuilt 
in Norman style. 

By Golden Corn and Green Meadows 

C OPGROVE. A charming spot with beautiful trees, it lies off 
the beaten track, with golden cornfields and green meadows 
about it. The road to Burton Leonard crosses one end of the big 
lake in the park, and from the stone bridge we see the creepered 
house on its high bank reflected in the placid water. Facing each 
other at a pretty corner are the church (in a lovely mantle of trees), 
and the fine old rectory, with a magnificent copper beech sheltering 
a patch of lawn about 90 yards round, and a stone pedestal in the 
garden given by a Belgian who found refuge here in the Great War. 

Restoration has not spoiled the simple church begun by the 
Normans. Their chancel arch is still here, and the old painting 
round the medieval east window may possibly be their work. 
A Norman window in the chancel has part of a medieval coffin 
lid for a lintel, and what may be part of a stone altar for a sill. 
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The font has a Norman base, and an old bowl lies on the floor. 
Older than anything else here is a stone in the vestry wall outside, 
with carving of a Tau cross and a quaint little' man with one arm 
akimbo. Over the pulpit from which he preached for 57 years of 
last century is an inscription to John Charge who died in 1870. 
A tribute to Brigadier Malise Graham is the fine glass in a window 
showing two saints — Francis of Assisi with a horse, a cow, a goose, 
a dog, a cockerel, an otter, a fox, a squirrel, and a pheasant; and 
St Mungo blessing two children at the old well which supplies water 
for the great house. 

C OPMANTHORPE. The Knights Templars held much of the 
land here centuries ago, and stones from their buildings are 
still to be seen in house and garden walls. 

Older than their story is that of the lowly church, a plain oblong 
under one long roof, crowned with a double bellcot and sheltered 
by three big trees. It comes from Norman days (though much of 
it is made new in the old style), and keeps some of its original work 
in the group of three windows in the east wall, the interior arch of 
the west doorway, the window above it, and the walling. The 
nave has an old black and white roof, and a broken old font is in 
the churchyard. 

C OWICK. The church is modem, but traces of a moated tower 
said to have been built by John of Gaunt are still in the park, 
where there has been a hall since Tudor times. The house we see is 
imposing, but its great days are gone. In the park are old beeches 
and great elms, and a magnificent chestnut said to be one of the 
biggest in England. A rare possession is a maidenhair tree with 
broad fan-shaped leaves, one of the few growing in England, and 
the one farthest north. A native of China and Japan, where it is 
often seen in temple gardens, it is known to have been common 
long before man was on the earth, fossils of it having been found 
embedded in the rocks. 

Philip Snowden’s Old Folk 

C OWLING. High above its houses is Crag Side with rocks like 
steps, and higher still are the moors, with what is known as 
the Hitching Stone, a great boulder said to have been left by a 
glacier which shaped these winding valleys. Above a deep glen is 
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the 19th century church, with an inscription to George Bayldon, 
vicar for 40 years. In the churchyard lie the parents and sister of 
Philip Snowden, three times Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was 
born in a cottage at Middleton close by and has a memorial cairn 
at Pad Cote on the moor above. His father died in 1889, but his 
mother, living to be 90 and dying in 1922, saw her son’s rise to fame. 
The school at Middleton where he was a scholar has become a 
Sunday school ; at Cowling school he was a pupil teacher 

The Ancient Oak 

C OWTHORPE. A tree has brought fame to this tiny village in 
the byways, looking to Hunsingore on the other side of the 
Nidd. It is the Cowthorpe Oak, one of the mightiest trees and one 
of the oldest living things in our land, for though it is now all but 
dead we found one arm making a brave show. It was long past its 
prime when John Evelyn saw it, but even then it stood 85 feet high 
and was so majestic that he gave it a place in his book of trees. 
Although it has already yielded 80 tons of timber and has lost a limb 
70 feet long, it is still a giant, looking like a dying octopus, its 
tentacles resting on crutches, its trunk shattered to the roots, all 
its arms dead but one. Said to have covered half an acre with its 
immense spread of branches, and to have sheltered 95 children in its 
cavernous trunk, it is certainly over a thousand years old, and may 
be half as old again. It is just possible that it was growing here as a 
sapling when the Romans were masters of Britain. 

Perched on a steep bank above the river, the quaint little 15th 
century church stands by a farmyard. Its singular feature is the 
tower, which projects on each side of the nave’s west wall. The 
outside recess so formed has a big open arch flanked by buttresses, 
and a roof with two massive ribs. At each side of the window in the 
east wall of the recess is a great corbel, supporting the overhanging 
portion of the tower within the church. The walls of the striking 
interior are an extraordinary medley of rough stones of all shapes 
and sizes, some red, some golden. Among the old glass in the windows 
is the shield of the Roucliffes, seen also on the old font. It is to 
Brian Roucliffe that Cowthorpe owes this church. He died in 1494, 
and his brass portrait, mounted on white marble, shows him in 
his robes as Baron of the Exchequer, holding what is left of a church. 
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An old door is barred with a great beam, and there are rough-hewn 
timbers in the roof. A rare possession is an extraordinary 15th 
century chest, five feet long and panelled on every side; it has a 
gabled canopy enriched with Tudor cresting, resting on four posts. 
Famous and Forgotten 

C ROFTON. It hides on a hill near Wakefield, the church at the 
top having wide views of the countryside. An aisleless place 
like a cross with a central tower, it is said to have been built five 
cent uries ago by Richard Fleming, an Archbishop of York believed 
to have been bom here. 

The older church was on another site, and two fragments of 
a Saxon cross from the old churchyard are in the church we see, 
carved with strange beasts and a bishop with staring eyes. The 
font and a piscina are medieval, and a stone table rests on a bracket 
with a bunch of grapes carved under it. Most of the windows are 
restored. There are two odd-looking doors from the belfry to the 
roofs, and a stone coffin by the stone-ribbed porch. The old stocks 
are near the lychgate, which was made by the men who came back 
from the war in memory of those who did not. In the churchyard 
is a huge domed canopy resting on many pillars, a memorial to the 
Byngs of Crofton Hall. 

Here also lies a forgotten woman whose school book was once 
almost as widely known as Euclid’s Geometry. Every child learned 
history from it, and everyone knew it as Mangnall’s Questions. 
Richmal Mangnall came as a pupil to a school at Crofton Hall, 
stayed on as a teacher, and at last took the school over, r unning 
it till she died in 1820. Nearly all her life she spent in this village, 
and she made her name known the world over. She wrote her book 
anonymously in 1800 as a volume of Historical and Miscellaneous 
Questions for the Use of Young People and sold it for a hundred 
pounds, a lucky day for Longmans. 

C ULLINGWORTH. A grey moorland village with worsted 
mills and stone quarries, it has low stone houses, a massive 
cenotaph to those who fell in the Great War, and a modern cross- 
shaped church, a quaint spire crowning the tower, which serves as a 
porch. Its handsome clock has a pendulum swinging in a glass case. 

South of the village the railway crosses the valley by a great 
viaduct 120 feet high, its 17 arches each having a span of 50 feet. 
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D ACRE. It is on a slope of lovely Nidderdale, with Hayshaw 
Moor rising 1100 feet above it. The church is at Dacre Bank, 
where a fine bridge spans the river, and a bill announcing the opening 
services in 1837 hangs on the wall inside. It has two old chairs. 

Between the two hamlets is Low Hall, a beautiful gabled house 
sheltering in trees and seen well from the road across the river. Said 
to have stones from Fountains Abbey in its walls, it was the home 
of the Bensons, who gave us the Archbishop of Canterbury who 
collapsed in Mr Gladstone’s pew at Hawarden and died at the castle. 

Here Lies the Poet of the Poor 

D ARFIELD. The mines round about have taken their toll, for 
in the churchyard are monuments to 189 men and boys who 
were buried alive in the Lundhill Colliery in 1857, and to ten miners 
to whom death came swiftly in the pit at Houghton Main in 1886. 
Men lost in the Great War are remembered in a garden high above 
the River Deame. 

The rectory garden was famous in the early 17th century, when 
the rector (Walter Stonehouse) was a sort of Gilbert White. He 
completed the first garden list known in Yorkshire and the third in 
all England, the manuscript giving a most detailed plan of his garden, 
such as : The garden 15 times half round is just a mile, and in it were 
651 perennials and 215 annuals and biennials. Alas, the lover of 
flowers was driven from his garden like Adam from Eden, for he 
was not loved by the Commonwealth Commissioner and was ejected 
from his living. He came back in 1652 to find his paradise a ruin, and 
died in 1655, to be forgotten till his manuscript was discovered long 
afterwards in Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Darfield’s great possession is its church — a huge oblong with a 
noble west tower of Norman and 15th century days. There is 
Norman walling at the eastern ends of the chancel arcades. The 
rest of the chancel, its arch, the nave aisles and the south chapel, 
are mainly 15th century. An old painted roof looks down on the 
south aisle and chapel, and fine Jacobean pews with carved bobbin 
ends are continued under the tower. A box-pew in a chapel was 
perhaps carved 500 years ago for one of the Bosviles, to which 
family may have belonged the battered knight in armour and collar 
of SS, lying with his wife on an alabaster tomb. Katherine 

Willoughby’s monument of 1658 has many shields. 
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There are two big peepholes and old altar rails, and old panelling 
is on the wall by the medieval font whose cover may be Jacobean, 
the time of two chairs. The canopied pulpit is a fine modern copy of 
that style, and the chest is medieval. 

One of Darfield’s sons was Obadiah Walker, a great preacher 
and a friend of James the Second. He published notable books on 
religion, was imprisoned in the Tower after the king ran away, and 
was so poor in his last years that he was glad to wear the clothes 
one of his old scholars gave him. 

To many pilgrims the chief interest of this place will be that 
Ebenezer Elliott lies in the churchyard. He was the poet of the poor, 
and his own lines suit well as his epitaph : 

Stop, Mortal l Here thy brother lies , 

The Poet of the Poor . 

His books were rivers, woods, and skies. 

The meadow and the moor . 

His teachers were the torn hearts wail. 

The tyrant and the slave. 

The street, the factory, the gaol. 

The palace and the grave ! 

He was known as the Com Law Rhymer, and had a large share in 
abolishing the tax on com which made bread so dear when wages 
were so low. He lived all his life in South Yorkshire, and died at 
Great Houghton near Barnsley on December 1, 1849, having lived 
to see the com taxes repealed. 

His father was an unsuccessful ironfounder in a small way of 
business, but the son began selling bar-iron in Sheffield and made 
money, saving enough to retire. 

From boyhood he had a great love of country scenes, hills, and 
streams, and was a keen observer of flowers and birds. When he 
was 16 he began writing verse and his first book was published 
when he was 20'. 

He will always be remembered by his Com Law Rhymes, wrung 
from him by his revulsion from the bitter poverty of the workers. 
In his more ambitious writings Ebenezer was often weakly imitative. 
He had little sense of proportion. He could be grotesque in exaggera- 
tion, and was generally at his best, or most natural, when he was 
writing of modest flowers and sparkling rivulets, or was swept 
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out of self-consciousness by a burning sense of human wrong. 
Then he became direct, simple and strong, but liable to break 
suddenly into an explosive anger. He admitted, in terms of the 
iron forge, that his feelings were hammered till they were liable to 
44 snap and fly off ” in the face of the hammerer. But always he 
was, as Thomas Carlyle said of him, in a genuine sense something 
of a poet. We can all see that from his famous poem beginning, 
When wilt Thou save the People, O God of Mercy, when? 

A small and timid man physically, he was big-hearted, and fought 
the battle of the very poor with pen and voice most doughtily in 
times when at any moment he might have been thrown into prison. 
Though he was first a Reformer, then a Chartist, and then a crusader 
against the Corn Laws, he was never a revolutionist. His aim was 
to raise the general level of life, with special care for those who are 
under the harrow of privation and whose heritage is “a sunless day.” 

A Knight of Bannockburn 

D ARRINGTON. It lies in a fold of the hills, just withdrawn from 
the Great North Road, the lovely old church looking from its 
green slope upon the village’s red roofs. The 12th century tower 
stands at the west end of the nave, opening to it by a Norman 
arch, and to the aisles by a low round arch and a high pointed one. 
The high arcades were built with the aisles in the 13th century. 
There are windows of the three medieval centuries, with a little old 
glass and a lovely modern picture of the Transfiguration. A Norman 
doorway is blocked in the north aisle, and the long chancel has a 
priest’s doorway and some buttresses only a little younger. The 
vaulted north chapel, the font, a beautiful piscina, and a bracket 
in the south aisle are all medieval. So is the porch, sheltering the 
loveliest possession of this place — a recessed 13th century doorway 
with three shafts on each side and a mass of exquisite mouldings 
in the arch. There are a dozen bench-ends with 15th century tracery, 
four old stalls with heads and foliage carved on the miserere seats 
and arm-rests, and an old pulpit. 

A rare relic is a stone carved with a small Crucifixion, the cross 
unusual for having double arms. It is thought to be over 700 years 
old, and was found at Cridling Park last century. Very curious is a 
stone gallery over the arch leading from the north aisle to the chapel ; 
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it has an arcade of three arches on each side, and is reached by a 
winding stair in a turret. It may once have had some connection 
with a roodloft. 

There are two ancient figures ; a medieval lady lies in stone in an 
aisle, and a knight lies in chain armour as he probably wore it in one 
of our famous wars, for he is thought to be Sir Warin de Scargil, 
who fo ught at Bannockburn. A quaint tomb like a table has a 
border of fruit and flowers, and arms showing three horseshoes; 
it is to William Farrer of 1 684. 

D ARTON. Famous for its nails, this mining town near Barnsley 
has a church which comes chiefly from the 15th century, an 
inscription on a wallplate telling us that by 1517 the monks of Monk 
Bretton had finished the rebuilding of the chancel. Crowned by a 
high tower outside, it is attractive within, where the light stone 
contrasts with the black timbering of the fine old roofs, their bosses 
carved with shields and heads, flowers and foliage. There are old 
screens and old rails, a rood stairway, a figure of Mary Magdalen 
among old glass fragments, and medieval gravestones with engraved 
crosses. Posing on his big wall monument is John Silvester who lived 
at Birthwaite Hall, 18th century benefactor of Kexborough school. 

D ELPH. The big village and the mills are in the deep hollow, 
looking up to the plain church a mile away at Friarmere. 
Built in the 18th century, and reached by a winding road, it is on a 
windswept height over 1000 feet above the sea, with the great hills 
all about. There is Castleshaw Moor with a Roman road which 
can still be traced, and a Roman camp where fragments of beautiful 
pottery and other treasures have come to light. 

Egypt and Jerusalem 

D ENHOLME. From its high place midway between Halifax and 
Keighley, this tiny town has a magnificent view of a moorland 
world. In Foster Park is an old cross, and here too stands a soldier 
on a pedestal, reminding us of men who fell in the Great War. 
Built in 1846 in the style of the 13th century, the church looks from 
the hill to the grey cluster of houses and spinning mills on the other 
slope. It has a good tower and spire, and is surprisingly attractive 
within. The fine clerestoried nave has splendid arcades of clustered 
pillars and capitals with rich mouldings, and between their arches 
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is a gallery of stone faces. Other pleasant faces of medieval people are 
in the arcaded walls of the chancel, and floral bosses enrich the 
vaulted roofs. 

An evening’s walk takes us over the hills and far away, for here- 
abouts we come upon the hamlet of Egypt, Jerusalem Farm, and the 
hills of Moscow. 

A Thousand People in a Paradise 

D ENT, a captivating mountain town of a thousand folk in the 
heart of one of Yorkshire’s loveliest valleys, it has the delight 
of the River Dee flowing from Blea Moor to the River Rawthey, 
through a patchwork of woods and pastures and under old bridges. 
It is a veritable wonderland, hemmed in on both sides by the moors 
and fells and mountain heights. It lies four miles from its railway 
station, which stands 1150 feet above the sea. 

North of Dentdale the long ridge of Rise Hill climbs up to 1825 
feet. To the south are Yorkshire’s second highest mountain (Whem- 
side), and table-topped and torrent-scarred Dent Crag, and between 
them comes the Deepdale Beck to join the Dee. The splendid view 
from the top of the Crag, 2250 feet above the sea, embraces the 
Yorkshire fells, the valley of the Lune, and the Lakeland heights. 
Below the summit, on its southern side, is a great stone marking the 
spot where three counties meet, Lancashire, Westmorland, and 
Yorkshire. 

Cars and pedestrians alike must squeeze their way through the 
village street, for it is narrow and crooked and has no pavements ; 
but it is clean and bright and fascinating with white walls shining 
in the sun. At the wall of one of the houses is a curious fountain 
shaped from a solid block of Shap granite, set here in memory of 
Dent’s greatest son, Adam Sedgwick, who was bom at Dent in 
1785. He was a scholar at the old grammar school still standing 
in the churchyard; afterwards he was the pupil of John Dawson, 
the Yorkshire surgeon and mathematician who had helped to bring 
him into the world, and he went on to become Professor of Geology 
at Cambridge, where his lectures inspired a new interest in the story 
of the rocks. A typical Dalesman with a fine, strong face, he was 
one of the pioneers of geology. 

There is a marble tablet to him in the church where he was baptised, 
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and where his father, brother, and nephew preached; and a brass 
inscription pays tribute to his great-nephew and namesake, Adam 
Sedgwick, Professor of Zoology at Cambridge in our own century. 

The spacious church, in a churchyard with a fine view up and down 
the Dale, comes chiefly from 15th century rebuilding, and was 
restored in memory of the great geologist. The tower was made 
new at the close of the 18 th century, and the clerestory is modem, 
but the two western pillars of the nave arcades are 13th century, 
and a doorway built up in the north wall is older still, its round arch 
under a hood. The two pillars without capitals in the arcades may 
once have supported a chancel arch. The pulpit is Jacobean, and 
an unused font has a tiny Jacobean cover ; there are Jacobean pews 
in the aisles, and later box-pews. The modem roof has 13 beams 
with queen-posts, and the best glass has a fine medley of colour in 
portraits of St Nicholas, St Margaret, and St Hilda. 

Half a mile below Dent is the hamlet of Gawthrop. Two miles 
up stream is the pretty waterfall known as Hell’s Cauldron, near 
Gib’s Hall, which comes into Mary Howitt’s story of Dentdale. 
Two miles farther up the Dale is the hamlet of Cowgill, where 
the Dee makes waterfalls by the wayside, and the Cowgill Beck 
comes down to two little bridges and a cluster of cottages among 
flowers. The small lancet church, a centenarian, stands by a charming 
old bridge, and all round is fine scenery. 

The Fairfax Home 

D ENTON, a small secluded place on the lovely wooded hillside 
above the River Wharfe, it has a church buried among fine 
trees near the park gates, and a queer round stone from which the 
villagers used to draw water. 

Built in the 18th century, the church has a slender tower with a 
lantern top, the base serving as a porch. In rich modem glass we 
see the Madonna and two saints, and in glass painted in 1700 by 
Henry Giles of York is a king playing a harp, cherubs about him- 
From the beginning of the 16th century Denton was one of the 
homes of the Fairfaxes. Of the old house, burned down in 1734, 
fragments can -still be seen near the house which took its place, 
looking out on a magnificent view of Dkley Moor, and of the river 
hurrying through the valley. From the windows of the old house 
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the Fairfaxes looked out on the park of 300 acres, where many 
of the old trees still stand. Here lived old Ferdinando Fairfax, 
who was a child in Elizabeth’s day and liked anything better than 
fighting, though he put a manly courage on at last and fought at 
Marston Moor. Here in Armada year was bom Henry Fairfax, 
educated by his scholarly uncle Brian Fairfax, a lifelong friend of 
George Herbert. When the Civil War broke out Henry was a parson 
at Newton Kyme near Tadcaster, and his house there was a refuge 
for many of his friends, Royalists and Roundheads alike. Sir 
Charles Fairfax walked by the green banks of the Wharfe about 
1600; and another Charles, who was born in 1597, was a man of 
peace, loving his quiet home at Menston more than the din of war, 
and preferring classics to battles. 

They were a scholarly family, and Thomas, who finished his busy 
days in 1640 after settling in the old house here in the first years of 
the Stuarts, was a fine English gentleman. Here he had a notable 
stud of horses, a good library, and a household which he ran as 
precisely as any garrison in time of siege. He sleeps with his wife in 
Otley church. Most famous of all was another Thomas, who was 
bom in the old home of the Fairfaxes in 1612, a very perfect knight 
who fought with his sword for the Parliament but loved old books, 
saved the windows of York Minster, and in his old days at Nun 
Appleton bore himself like a Roman, his manly countenance 
striking awe and reverence in all who beheld him. 

It is a thousand pities that the old house and church have gone, 
but the hall we see is one of the noblest in Yorkshire, imposing 
outside with its fine stonework, its handsome terrace, and its perfect 
lawns, and inside beautiful with treasures of inestimable price. 
Here is china, silver, exquisite furniture, rooms gorgeously panelled, 
ceilings richly patterned. It stirs us to think the great Sir Thomas 
may have warmed his hands at a log fire burning under the huge 
chimneypiece now in the ballroom, and that some of the Fairfaxes 
may have admired the treasures which were once in the church — a 
15th century screen, a carved chest, and rare old benches with 
tiny figures shaped 500 years ago. There is a stone mantelpiece 
with panels of the Madonna, an archbishop, and a monk, and 
in the spacious entrance hall is a lofty ceiling resting on massive 
columns. 
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Two Heroes 

D EWSBURY, a busy town in a deep hollow of the Pennines, 
it appears in Domesday Book as the head of a parish covering 
400 square miles. Long before then, it is said, Paulinus preached on 
this site to the Saxons, having come north from Kent with the 
daughter of Queen Bertha on her marriage to King Edwin. 

The town hall, with an imposing tower, stands in the marketplace. 
On the hillside west of the town is the fine Crow Nest Park of 70 
acres, with lawns and ponds, flowers and avenues, two rare trees 
being a locust tree and an ancient mulberry. At the top of the park 
is an unusual peace memorial with the names of over a thousand 
heroes ; it is like a small lantern tower, with the words over the door- 
way, Honour, Love, Duty, Sacrifice. 

Among its heroes Dewsbury proudly counts two who won the 
V C in the Great War. One was Sergeant John Ormsby, who took 
command when his officer fell, and led his men On for 400 yards under 
heavy fire to a new position ; the other was Horace Waller, who died 
fighting. His courage must long be an inspiration to the boys of 
Dewsbury Gr ammar School where he was thought a weakling. 
Twice rejected as unfit, he joined the army in 1916, repulsed an 
attack single-handed, stood his ground when every other man round 
him was dead, fighting when wounded, but falling at last. 

The churchyard, spacious with lawn and trees, has some walling 
with fragments from a medieval vicarage, and a 13th century door- 
way. East of the church lies the flat stone to Hannah Scott of 1812, 
who by some queer chance has her age set down as 8 14. By the church 
still stands the 14th century Moot Hall or Court House, a simple 
building with original tracery in its windows, and old beams in its 
roof ; it is now a church room, after having been used as a malt kiln 
and a warehouse. 

The church itself has changed so much that little of it is old. The 
tower and the north aisle were made new in the 18th century, the 
rest in the 19th, including the unusual oak arcades of the transepts. 
Now it is a long, spacious place with nearly 30 arches, keeping its 
south arcade from the close of the 12th century, and the north 
arcade of the 13th century, charming with its pillars of delicate 
banded shafts detached from the central column. The chancel arch 
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and the font are also 13th century. The roof beams of the nave have 
golden bosses. 

There are stone screens and an iron one, a reading desk made of 
wood from the roof of the old chancel, a silver processional cross, 
and a splendid reredos extending across the east wall, with Our 
Lord and the Twelve Disciples over the altar and six saints each side. 
Two modern brass portraits are of Henry Tilson of 1655 (Chaplain 
to the Earl of Strafford) who died at Dewsbury; and Patrick Bronte, 
who preached here in his young days before going to Haworth. We 
see him in spectacles, a kerchief round his neck. 

Old glass and old stones are the great treasures of the church. 
The glass, in a north transept window, is chiefly 14th century, 
showing five coats-of-anns, headless figures of Thomas Becket 
and St Jude, three roundels apparently illustrating summer, autumn, 
and winter, and faded quarries with leaves and birds, snails, a 
porcupine, and a lion. One of a group of Norman coffin lids is 
exceptionally fine, a dragon on each side of its raised cross. Among 
the Saxon stones is part of a coped tomb. Others are parts of crosses, 
some carved with figures and lettering, one showing a seated figure 
of Our Lord. One has scenes of the Miracle at Cana (three figures 
standing by the jars) and the Miracle of the loaves and fishes. 

The Old Town on the Don 

D ONCASTER. It stands on the River Don and the Great 
North Road, a busy town with little left to tell of its ancient 
story. The Romans called it Danum. Kings had a palace here before 
the Conqueror came, and the town was sacked more than once by the 
Danes. The charter granted to the citizens in 1194 by Richard 
Lionheart is still in existence. The town comes into Shakespeare, 
for here it was that Henry Bolingbroke swore he came to claim only 
his rightful estates from Richard the Second, and the breaking of his 
oath brought Doncaster into history and gave it a place in Henry the 

Fourth : You swore to us > 

And you did swear that oath at Doncaster , 

That you did nothing purpose ’ gainst the State . 

To Doncaster came our first Tudor princess, Henry the Seventh’s 
daughter Margaret, rejoicing on her way to hear the wedding bells 
ring over Holyrood, and here came the proud Cardinal Wolsey in 
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a sadder hour, for he had fallen low and was a miserable man as he 
arrived by torchlight. 

With a vast store of coal in the neighbourhood, and half a hundred 
industries, this market town is quickly becoming one of our com- 
mercial and manufacturing centres, notable among other things for 
butterscotch, iron foundries, and agricultural machines. It is best 
known for being the seat of the engineering works of the LNER, 
the birthplace of the Flying Scotsman type of locomotive, and, of 
course, for its races, which go back to 1703. Here the St Leger has 
been run longer than the Derby at Epsom. 

We should come to it along the Great North Road from Bawtry, 
the planes and the Dutch elms making a fine show. There are 
dignified houses of the 18th and 19th centuries, with bay windows 
and iron balconies ; the peace memorial is an obelisk with a bowed 
figure; and crowning Hall Cross Hill is an 18th century pillar on a 
massive base, said to have some stones of a 13th century cross. 

The town is rightly proud of its 18th century Mansion House, de- 
signed by James Paine. It has a handsome entrance, and a noble 
staircase with rich plasterwork and a beautiful hand-wrought iron 
balustrade. There is a splendid banqueting hall, and the reception 
room has much valuable furniture. The strong-room has a collection 
of plate, and the ballroom a gorgeous plaster ceiling and a beautiful 
fireplace. Among the fine portraits are those of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, Earl Fitzwilliam, Sir Frank Lockwood, and the Earl 
of Lonsdale. There is also a rare Parliament clock, made when 
Parliament taxed the small clocks in 1797. 

In the interesting little museum and art gallery looking out 
on lawns and flowers is a similar clock made by George Hallifax, 
mayor of the town in 1775, who was admitted to the freedom for 
placing the .clock in the Mansion House in 1750. There are fragments 
of Roman pottery and ornaments, Saxon spear-heads, and medieval 
pottery ; one good collection is of birds of this county, another is of 
fossils and minerals. Of special interest are the fossil forms from the 
collieries round about, showing trees and ferns of 300 mill ion years 
ago. That was the beginning of the coal. We see it as the miner 
hacks it for our fires, and what it becomes in the shape of dyes, 
saccharine, baking powder, and many other products. In the art 
section we found a good collection of modem pictures. 
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Doncaster’s two notable churches are St George’s (the parish 
church) and Christ Church, built over a century ago except for a 
later chancel. The best feature of Christ Church is the tower, which 
has an eight-sided lantern of two stages on a square base ; its spire 
was being rebuilt when we came, after being partly destroyed last 
century and taken down in 1918. There is some Belgian glass. 

The town’s imposing landmark is the glorious central tower 
of St George’s church, one of the highest of any parish church 
in England. Rising 170 feet above the lawns, with fine windows, 
canopied buttresses, and parapets with a great array of pinnacles, 
it is the crowning beauty of a beautiful church Sir Gilbert Scott 
raised on the foundations of one destroyed by fire last century. The 
medieval church was one of the finest in the West Riding; the new 
one is a worthy successor, a spacious place in the shape of a cross, 
adorned with rich parapets and pinnacles, and having long lines of 
clerestory windows, a fine vaulted porch, and a lovely doorway. 

The dim light of stained glass fills the interior, the great west 
window showing a Jesse tree and the east window having wheel 
tracery. Lofty arches rest on clustered pillars, their capitals carved 
with strawberry, maple, buttercup, and vine. Below the clerestory 
are medallions of Old Testament kings and prophets. The four 
massive pillars of the tower are each 28 feet round and have elaborate 
capitals, and the stone pulpit is one of the biggest in Yorkshire. 
The Seaton chapel has a vaulted roof and a fine marble font, the 
chalice is Elizabethan, and a table top is made from the sounding 
board of the old pulpit. An inscription tells of William Pickering, 
a hero of the mines killed while leading a rescue party. 

The organ was built by Edmund Schulze in 1862. One of the finest 
in England, it came too late for Edward Miller, the organist of the old 
church, who played here for over 50 years, wrote many tunes which 
are still sung, and was greatly admired by Southey. It was his proud 
boast that he discovered the young German musician who was after- 
wards organist at Halifax and was later to be known as William 
Herschel, discoverer of the planet Uranus. 

Between the Rivers 

D RAX. It is a pleasant place among the cornfields and the 
meadows between the Ouse and the Aire. The Normans gave 
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it a castle, a priory, and a church. The castle has vanished, and only 
a few stones are left where the priory stood near the Ouse, but the 
church we see is the Norman one, altered through the centuries. 

The Norman tower has a 15th century top with a short ribbed 
spire. Its wide arch and the narrower one to the chancel are Norman, 
and a massive Norman arcade (with zigzag on the arches and four- 
leaved flowers on two of the hoods) leads to the north aisle, which 
keeps a Norman window. The south arcade may be 700 years old, 
and both are leaning. On each side of the chancel arch is a square- 
headed opening, with another above it. The chancel itself is 13th 
century, charming with seven lancets in the side walls, a group of 
three and an oval window in the east wall, and an arch leading to 
the 14th century north chapel; the arch rests on dainty corbels of 
graceful foliage, the head of a man under one of them. 

The striking feature of the church is the 15th century clerestory 
of the nave, like a continuous arcade with eight three-light windows 
each side, adorned outside with a great show of gargoyles and fine 
battlements. Under the windows inside is a fine sculpture gallery of 
saints and apostles, abbots, bishops and kings, relics of the priory. 

The beautiful new roofs of the nave and aisles shine with gold and 
colour, the bosses in the nave carved with flowers and shields, a 
woman with a boy and girl, a woman sewing, St Nicholas, a chorister 
singing, and a carving of this church (a very rare thing in a boss). 
The Tudor bench-ends in the nave are enriched with conventional 
ornament, and with such things as a pig playing bagpipes to a 
dancer, a kneeling figure upside down with a sheep’s head above it, 
and a giant in a crown with three feathers, leading a boy by a chain. 
There are old glass fragments, a battered font and a modem copy 
of it, and an old coffin lid. Part of the old cross is in the churchyard. 

A bigger school has grown out of the one founded here in 1667 
by Charles Read, who made a fortune as a shipper. He founded 
others at Tuxford and Corby, a rule of them all being that the 
boys should take turns at sweeping out the schoolhouse every 
Saturday afternoon, or else be fined sixpence. 

Lord Fairfax Riding By 

D RIGHLINGTON. Busy with spinning and manufactures, it lies 
about the crossing of two highways, from Bradford to Wake- 
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field and from Leeds to Halifax. One of the few old houses is 
Lumb Hall, with nursery gardens about it now; ivy grows on its 
stone walls with mullioned windows and gables, and the upper 
room of its porch is lit by a rose window. 

People would probably look out of this window one June day in 
1643 and see Lord Fairfax and his men riding over the hills to meet 
the Royalists from Wakefield. Hodgson lane is named after a 
Parliamentary captain who marshalled his men here and made a 
bold stand before being scattered. The battle was fought on Ad- 
walton Moor, and the Roundheads had good reason to remember 
it, for of their 4000 men about 700 were slain. 

One who suffered much in the unhappy days of the Civil War 
was James Margetson, who was bom at Drighlington in 1600 and 
became Bishop of Armagh. He lived to see his cathedral rebuilt 
after being destroyed by fire, and when his fortunes revived he 
founded a school in his village. It is gone, but the foundation lives 
on in one on another site, and a brass inscription telling of him is in 
the 19th century church. It has a massive tower, and its stone pulpit 
has a striking band of relief carving of scenes in the life of Paul. 

The Prentice and His Master 

E ARBY. We are reminded that it is better to travel than to arrive ; 

the joy is in the coming. We should come to it from the east, 
over the moors, seeing a magnificent panorama of endless hills and 
fells and valleys. For long it was a village, near the Lancashire 
border; now it is a busy little cotton town. Its quaint 17th century 
grammar school has become a dwelling, and the church of 1910, 
exceedingly lofty and light, is waiting for a north aisle and a tower. 
Its best thing is the stone pulpit, growing from a low stone screen, 
its charm in the vine border which seems to lie on the top, with a little 
imp burying his face in a bunch of grapes. It is the work of the 
church’s first vicar. There is vine carving on the chapel screen and 
on the reredos, which has panels of linenfold. 

As we pass by the Methodist Church (in Riley Street) the eye is 
caught by a resplendent black and gold dial telling the time, and the 
dial has an interesting story. It is driven by a clock movement 
bolted to the wall of the gallery in the church, and it is impossible not 
to see that every part of these works is a piece of fine craftsmanship. 
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The clock was made by John Pickles, a master engineer of Bamolds- 
wick, and a craftsman quite at home in making microscopes and tele- 
scopes. Mr Pickles wished to make a memorial of the old master 
with whom he served his apprenticeship, and he made the dock 
for this church where his master was a devoted member. On a 
brass plate by the clock is this inscription : 

In Memoriam to Henry Brown, Master Mechanic of this parish , 
1848-1903; also Elizabeth his wife. This clock was installed by 
their family, made by his apprentice, John A. Pickles, and given 
as an appreciation of a good master and an able craftsman. 

Poor James Nayler 

E AST ARDSLEY. It has little that is old, and its green country- 
side is less beautiful since the ironworks came, but it remembers 
two notable sons. One was James Nayler, who came into the world 
the year Shakespeare went out. He fought for the Parliament, 
became a Quaker, and began preaching. His preaching was declared 
to be blasphemous, and after being whipped and pilloried in London 
he had his tongue bored and his forehead branded. He was then 
whipped again and imprisoned for two years, and in 1660 he was 
set upon by highwaymen who robbed him of his money and cudgelled 
him so that he died soon after. His is one of the most pitiful stories 
of the age of cruelty and bigotry. He himself was unbalanced in 
his mind and apparently impossible, but his sufferings were 
appalling. He was converted by the preaching of George Fox but 
soon quarrelled with him and his Quakers, and of his own preach- 
ing during the Battle of Dunbar an officer who heard him said 
that he was more terrified by the sermon than by the battle. 

The other man of note at East Ardsley was John Field, who was 
bom here about 1520 and was the first man to make the discoveries 
of Copernicus known in England. He is said to have ended his 
days here a year before the Armada came, and to lie under the 
porch of the old church. The church he knew was rebuilt over half 
a century ago, but the restored doorway through which we come 
has a Norman arch and capitals, the arch enriched with two rows of 
zigzag with two beakheads set in the top. The font and two carved 
chairs are 17th century and there is an old chest. The oak eagle 
lectern is modem, and the pulpit and some stalls are in memory 
of John Hill who preached here for 53 years and died in our own day. 
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Nelson's Chaplain and His Famous Daughter 

E CCLESFIELD. It lies by the city of steel, but looks out on a 
wooded countryside. In a lovely glen is Whitley Hall of Queen 
Elizabeth’s day. In a house by the church are remains of the ancient 
priory. 

Over the way is the memorial hall which brings to mind a lady whose 
name is still beloved by children and older folk, Mrs Gatty, and be- 
hind the church is the vicarage where the Gattys wrote their books. 
They were a wonderful couple, Alfred Gatty, vicar for 63 years, 
writing books on Sheffield, Margaret writing her famous books for 
children and carrying on in spite of much suffering. When her right 
hand failed she wrote with her left ; when her left hand failed she 
dictated, and went on dictating till her voice failed too. She was 
the youngest daughter of Nelson’s chaplain, Alexander Scott, who 
lies with her here. When she was only ten she used to make etchings 
on copper. She would write illuminated manuscripts on vellum in 
the old style of monks. She wrote on seaweeds and zoophytes and 
sundials, and took such interest in chloroform that she allowed 
herself to be chloroformed as an example to the parish. 

But it is for her books for children, for her fairies and parables 
and legends and Aunt Judy’s Tales, that she is most remembered. 
Mrs Gatty’s Parables from Nature are still in most good libraries. 
Children loved her, and they loved Aunt Judy’s Magazine, sub- 
scribing through it for three cots in the Children’s Hospital in Great 
Ormond Street. Her books were printed in seven languages. She 
had a way of looking at things as if she were a child, had a delightful 
sense of humour, and she kept up her brave spirit when paralysis 
brought her low so that she could work no more. 

It was Alexander Scott, her father, who sat up night after night 
by Lord Nelson’s coffin as it lay in state at Greenwich. He was with 
him when he died and saw all the horror of the cockpit, with men 
dying about him in scores. For three agonising hours he stayed with 
the dying Nelson, and in a letter home he could only write that he 
detested the victory, for it had deprived him of his beloved and 
adored friend. “I grieve for one I dearly loved and with the greatest 
affection,” he said, “and I may now add (without the world’s accusing 
me of vanity) for one who loved me.” 
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In the churchyard lies Joseph Hunter, who asked to be buried 
under a spreading willow. Yorkshire’s greatest historian, he began 
studying churches as a boy, copying epitaphs in the churchyard 
here. His monumental books on Yorkshire are greatly valued, and 
his marvellous collection of notes is treasured in the British Museum. 
America owes him a debt of gratitude for discovering the nam^ 
of the Pilgrim Fathers who sailed in the Mayflower, and for showing 
that WilliamBradford and other settlers came from the neighbourhood 
of Scrooby and Austerfield. He died in London but lies where he 
longed to be, his beloved Yorkshire all about him. 

The church where Alfred Gatty preached till he was 90 is the 
pride of Ecclesfield. Known as the Minster of the Moors, it is 
chiefly 15th century, a spacious and beautiful place with a score 
of arches, and a handsome tower begun in the 14th century. Frag- 
ments of the 13th century are a pillar at the west end of the north 
arcade, and part of an arch built into the porch, where is also an 
old beam with three carved bosses. There are medieval coffin lids, 
a fragment of a Saxon cross enriched with circles, and an old altar 
stone with five crosses. In a bright medley of old glass are shields 
and portraits, and in the old roofs of the aisles are bosses carved 
with faces. The fine array of old woodwork includes 15th century 
screens; stalls with 15 poppyheads of saints, angels, and the Madonna; 
and a chest. The lectern has two lovely figures, and the pulpit has 
scenes from the life of Christ. 

Richard Scott of 1638 reclines in armour on his imposing marble 
monument. There are banners and bugles and swords of the Eccles- 
field Volunteers of 1803, and a wooden cross from Flanders. Alfred 
Gatty has an inscription, and his wife’s memorial window has 

( snes from her best-known book, Parables from Nature. 

S* DLINGTON. The old village’s grey walls, red roofs, dovecot, 
N and rare little church are on a hill, and not far away are the 
rely acres of Edlington Wood, where Lord Molesworth set up a 
onument to his favourite greyhound. 

, There is much Norman masonry in the nave, the base of the tower, 
and the chancel. The rest of the tower is 15th century. A Norman 
corbel table with heads and grotesques runs along the south side 
of the church, and another is seen inside, between the nave and aisle, 
which are divided by a 13th century arcade. 
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Three lovely fragments of the Norman church are a window with 
carved pillars and capitals and an arch of zigzag ; a doorway within 
the ancient porch, with zigzag and beak-heads carved all round 
and a hood of medallions ; and the arch to the chancel, its zigzag 
mouldings resting on short shafts set shoulder-high from the floor 
and crowned with capitals of leaves and band-work. 

There is a little old glass, and old panelling in the pulpit and in 
some pews. The medieval chapel has a 15th century screen, and 
the font is Elizabethan. 

E LLAND. In a huge quarry 80 feet deep paving stones are hewn. 

There are mills in the valley, a park above the River Calder, 
Elland Hall of which only a little is old, and New Hall of which 
only a little is new. Now a farmhouse, New Hall has timbered gables, 
a rose window, a studded Tudor door, and a porch. 

Standing high in the narrow streets of the old part of the town, 
the church is chiefly 15th century, with a chancel arch probably 
13th. It has a sanctus bellcot, a tower with two arches in line with 
the nave arcades, and beautiful modem woodwork. The chancel 
screen, gleaming with gold, has a cornice with three rows of carving, 
and is in memory of Ernest Winter who died in the church. The 
sanctuary has a fine low screen, and in the rich dark oak panelling 
round its walls (with coloured and gilded cresting) are two seats. 
The font is old, and there are old beams in the roofs. Old glass 
is the treasure here. The west windows of the aisles are filled with a 
medley of it, and among much that is modern in the east window are 
old pictures of the Resurrection, the Ascension, and Pentecost ; the 
Annunciation, the Visitation, the Nativity, with Joachim and Anna. 

Among the Hills 

E LSLACK. Near the Earby Beck flowing to the River Aire, it is 
a quiet spot among the hills. There are trim grass verges and 
wayside flowers, and the small group of houses and farms are by a 
tiny green. One of the farms is the old hall. Here is the site of 
a Roman camp, excavated in 1908, and traces still remain of the 
Roman road from Ilkley to Ribcbester in Lancashire. If we come 
over the heather moors by Standrise Plantation (where there is the 
site of another camp) we have what must be one of the most glorious 
views in the county. A green world where woods dapple the tumul- 
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tuous hills, bounded by the fine sweeping line of the great northern 
heights, it is unforgettable. 

A Word From the Old School 

E MLEY. A grey village on a lofty plain near Flockton Moor, it 
has remains of a medieval market cross, a medieval cottage, 
and a church seen from afar with a high tower over 400 years old! 
Over a piscina in the nave is a rather battered Norman tympanum 
carved with a dragon and a holy lamb with a cross. The nave and 
the porch have old roofs, the pulpit has an inlaid sounding board, 
there are two old chests, and the old font is like a fluted egg-cup. 
A fine brass candelabra for 24 lights is one of the biggest we know. 

In the old glass filling the east window are shields of arms a 
Crucifixion, and kneeling figures of a man and his wife and two 
knights. Another window has an old panel with St George and an 
angel in a medley. 

A man who died in the year of Gunpowder Plot has a brass 
inscription, and a floorstone of 1676 has the words: 

Here lieth he that was as ye. 

And ye as he shall shortly be. 

In the churchyard wall are fragments of the old school, and 
a stone saying : jf f or tu Qe keep thee warm 

Thy friends about thee swarm 
Like bees about a honey-pot; 

But if she frown 
And cast thee down: 

Lie there and rot. 

E SHOLT. It hides in the Aire valley, an enchanting spot reached 
from Shipley by a road winding with the river. A pretty village 
group is the 16th century Old Hall (now a farmhouse), the century- 
old church, and the vicarage, which has from its lovely garden a 
fine view of Baildon on the hill. The church is on the edge of a 
tree-bowered bank where a stream flows through a charming glen, 
bounding the churchyard by the Nuns Walk. A small nunnery 
stood where the 18th century hall now stands in its park of 100 
acres, and a cellar of the ancient place re mains . 

The neat village memorial hall was built by village men. The 
church has a panel of old glass with a figure of Paul, and a pulpit 
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with three panels carved by an Italian craftsman 400 years ago, 
one showing the Madonna and Child. 

F ARNHAM. The pretty village nestles on the wooded hillside, 
and its fine little church, on a high bank, has a magnificent 
Norman chancel. The nave, not so high and not so wide as the 
chancel, is the work of the builders who followed. Between the 
western arches the 15th century tower stands oddly detached, resting 
on three massive, narrow arches and climbing through the nave roof. 
Entered by a modern arch, the ancient chancel is like a lantern, 
with nine Norman windows in wide splays, framed by continuous 
arcading. Over the three arches in the east wall are two smaller 
original windows, and a medieval window has old fragments of 
glass. A piscina in the north aisle may be over 700 years old. 

Turner Turns Out His Pocket 

F ARNLEY. It has a house John Ruskin fell in love with, and we 
do not wonder, for he found it full of his beloved Turners. 
Standing in a park of 200 acres, Famley Hall is finely set among grand 
old trees and beautiful gardens, and from its terrace the view looks 
far down Wharfedale, with the river shining below the moors. Here 
the hall is everything, for there is nothing else but the 17th century 
stone lodge where the gate opens to a shaded pool by a pretty row 
of cottages with clematis and roses creeping over them. A little 
farther along the road we have a view of the great house which, 
though partly 18th century, has much remaining from Tudor days. 
There is a spacious room with a Tudor chimneypiece said to have 
been made from a four-poster bed in which slept our first Stuart 
king, and a dining-room with 80 hunting scenes in its panels, and 
with an oak mantelpiece on which are figures of Adam and Eve, 
Cain and Abel, Abraham and Isaac. 

Among the treasures that have long been kept at the hall are 
Cromwell’s watch and sword, and the broad-brimmed hat he wore 
at Marston Moor ; a table at which he dined, a pair of brass candle- 
sticks belonging to Sir Thomas Fairfax, and a letter from Charles 
Stuart asking Thomas Fawkes for a loan of £13. 

It was a descendant of Thomas Fawkes who brought Turner to 
the hall ; he was one of the few men the artist really loved, and for 17 
years Famley was his second home.. He would stand by the window 
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or walk on the terraces for hours together, watching the t*angj n g 
sky and the light and shade in the valley. It was after gazing on this 
scene that he painted his picture of Hannibal crossing the Alps. 
Turner came for the first time to Famley in 1797, and his frmnHcfr jp 
with Squire Fawkes lasted till the squire died in 1825. The two were 
like brothers, and the bluff old squire made Turner as welcome 
as one of the family. Once the artist strode into Famley Hall straight 
back from the Rhine, where he had been for a month. He fumbled 
for a moment in the tail pocket of his coat and pulled out a roll of 
paper, tied with a shabby piece of string, with 51 drawings. It was 
the beginning of the squire’s collection of Turners, which have been 
the treasure of this great house for over 100 years. In less than five 
months Fawkes had offered to buy them all, and the delighted artist 
turned on his heel, marched down to the nearest shop, bought some 
brown paper, and mounted the sketches. The squire paid him 
£500 for them, and by the time he died his collection of Turners 
numbered 200, for which he had paid about £3000. In another 70 
years about 50 of them were sent to Christie’s and sold for £20,000. 

Australia’s First Missionary 

F ARSLEY. A small town with a workaday air, busy with spinning 
and making cloth, it has several things to remind us of one of 
its sons who won fame, and in memory of its heroes of our time it 
has at the foot of the hill a soldier sculptured in granite, standing 
with reversed arms. 

Its famous son was Samuel Marsden, bom here in 1764. His 
house has gone, but on the lawn where it stood is a wall tablet with 
his portrait in bronze and an inscription telling us that he was the 
first missionary to land in the Bay of Islands in Australia, where he 
preached the first sermon heard there on Christmas Day in 1814 
He is remembered, however, not as a missionary but as the first 
man to bring Australian wool to England, the first cargo being 
stored in a warehouse at Farsley and manufactured into doth at 
Rawdon. The inscription tells us how George the Third gave him 
five Spanish sheep to take back with him, after visiting London 
in 1807, and even this far-seeing wool-gatherer can never have 
dreamed that this was the beginning of the vast trade which sprang 
tip between Australia with its great sheep farms and.the Yorkshire 
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woollen mills. There is an obelisk in the churchyard in memory 
of him, and a window in the 19th century church. The richly carved 
oak pulpit, with canopied figures of disciples and prophets, is in 
memory of a vicar for 45 years. The chancel is panelled with linen- 
fold, and the reredos, with folding doors and rich tracery, has a 
fine copy of an Old Master’s Descent from the Cross. 

F EATHERSTONE. The old village is on the hilltop, its pleasant- 
est bit where the church stands near a wood, looking down on 
the colliery’s great slag heaps. Reached by a path charming with 
flowers, it is long, low, and embattled, and has a stone-ribbed porch 
leading to the attractive interior with golden-tinted walls. Some of 
it has stood about 400 years, but much of the walling outside and 
many of the windows are new. The tower is much restored, but its 
arch is medieval. Like the nave, the charming chancel has an arcade 
of three bays, and its splendid old roof has bosses gleaming with 
colour and gold, some floral, some with quaint heads, one with three 
faces. The font, said to have been brought from Pontefract in the 
Civil War, has the name and arms of John de Baghill. Sleeping in 
the church are many Fairfaxes, and Langdale Sunderland, who raised 
a company of soldiers for Charles and was heavily fined by Cromwell. 
He lived at Ackton Hall within a mile of the church, the old home of 
the Featherstones, now past its great days. 

Old Companions 

F ELKIRK. The old church and the small Tudor schoolhouse 
are companions in the churchyard, looking over fields to 
mountainous slag-heaps and smoking pits. Much of the church is 
13th century, but in the 15th the fine tower and the north aisle with 
its arcade were largely rebuilt. A little later the chapels were added 
and some of the windows made new. Carved stones in the tower 
walls tell of the Norman church, and its arresting arch into the nave 
has the old Norman clusters 6f shafts and richly carved capitals. 
A pillar in the north arcade has the original 13th century capital 
under one 200 years younger, and in the south aisle wall is the head 
of a Norman window. The stout little ribbed porch has a 700-year- 
old entrance, and is a fine shelter for a doorway as old as itself. 
The font is ancient, there is a chained Prayer Book, a stone coffin 
is under the tower, there are old roof beams, and in a seat by the door 
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is old inlaid panelling with carved borders. A battered fragment is 
all that is left of an old stone knight. 

The Poet and His Friends 

F ERRYBRIDGE. Here was a ford in Norman times and a 
bridge when the wearers of Red and White Roses fo ugh t 
close by on the eve of the Battle of Towton. In that skirmish John 
de Clifford, called the Butcher, was killed. Here, riding to his doom. 
Cardinal Wolsey dismounted by a cross on the green and confirmed 
200 children. There is an inn where 30 coaches would draw up in a 
day in the 18th and 19th centuries, and on a hill is a windmill that 
has lost its sails. A ceaseless stream of traffic pours over the stone 
bridge acrpss the Aire, and the electric power station close by 
becomes an impressive mass when floodlit at night. Then this 
bridge comer is a fascinating picture, glowing with red light reflected 
in the dark river. 

Lonely and forlorn, the church stands on the edge of the marshes, 
compassed about with the railway and the network of wires of the 
great transformer. It is a lowly place of the 12th century, with an aisle 
and chapel added perhaps in the 15th, when the chancel and its arch 
were made new. The tower has a plain Norman arch and 13th 
century lancets, and a few other windows are old. The curious 
font, with vertical lines cut on the bowl, may be 800 years old, and 
we come and go by a doorway only a century younger. 

A fine company of people gathered in the church one day in 
1885, for Lord Houghton was being laid to rest in the churchyard. 
He had died at his great house Fryston Park, which has since 
vanished. There he gathered about him a host of friends, artists, 
poets, authors, scientists, for he knew everybody, and everybody 
liked him. 

Bora in Mayfair as Richard Monckton Milnes, he became a 
popular speaker at the Cambridge Union, travelled much in Europe, 
and was back in London at 26, a welcome figure in society, and 
a frequent guest at Samuel Rogers’s breakfast parties. He went 
into Parliament, as a Conservative but soon joined the Liberals, 
and took a deep interest in the rise of Liberalism on the Continent; 
all his sympathies were with the spirit of humanity in politics. 
It was for him that Tennyson wrote the verses which became the 
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basis of his great poem Maud, and it was he who was chiefly re- 
sponsible for making Swinburne known as a poet. He devoted much 
of his time to making the fame of Keats secure, and did much to 
interest English people in the leading writers of America, whom he 
met in their own country; he knew Emerson, Russell Lowell, and 
Longfellow. Carlyle came to visit him at Fryston, and so did Lord 
Palmerston, who made him a peer. He represented the Royal 
Geographical Society at the opening of the Suez Canal. 

His own poetry was simple and homely, and he cannot be called 
a great poet. Many of us know at least two of his lines : 

A man's best things are nearest him , 

Lie close about his feet; 

but it is rather as a social figure and a man of great liberal spirit 
that he is remembered. Like his friends Mr Gladstone and Samuel 
Rogers, he was famous for his breakfast parties, and among those 
who gathered at his table at Great Fryston were such people as 
Browning, Tennyson, Arthur Hugh Clough, Herbert Spencer, 
John Morley, Froude the historian, Mrs Gaskell, bishops and 
archbishops. Here Carlyle wooed sleep more easily than anywhere 
else; here Herbert Spencer won freedom from his dyspepsia, and 
here Thackeray found a hospitality which combined, as he said, 
“the graces of the chateau and the tavern”. The story is told that the 
American Ambassador was staying at Fryston when there was put 
into his hands a telegram with the momentous tidings that two 
Confederate Commissioners had been taken from the British 
steamer Trent by an American warship. The ambassador secretly 
tucked the telegram in his pocket and lay low awaiting further 
details. Had he hurried to London, then furiously excited over the 
Trent Affair, the crisis might perhaps have been intensified; he 
stayed instead with a public man whose deep sympathy with America 
was well known, and time smoothed all things out. 

A Fairfax Before the War 

F EWSTON. Deeply wooded hills and purple moors enfold this 
hillside village, its setting made more lovely still by two great 
reservoirs like beautiful lakes filled by the River Washburn to give 
water to Leeds. 

Across the Swinsty Reservoir we see Swinsty Hall buried in trees. 
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Tucked in the rocky hillside between Fewston and Blubberhouses is 
an Elizabethan hall now in ruin ; some of the old windows remain, 
but trees are the only tenants, growing within and rooted in the 
roofless walls. Sheltering together are the vicarage and the church, 
which was rebuilt in 1697 after an adventurous career. The east 
window and the greater part of the tower belong to a 15th century 
church which was burned down after replacing a Norman one also 
destroyed by fire. It is attractive outside with its bold windows and 
moulded comjces, and a quaint porch reached by a three- sided 
flight of steps, and has a medieval font with a Jacobean cover. 

Christopher Ramshaw was vicar here from 1790 till 1844, and here 
sleeps Edward Fairfax, who died in 1635, little dreaming that his 
house and garden were to be drowned in a reservoir. A notable poet, 
he published a translation of Tasso which Dryden praised, James the 
First read more than once, and Charles Stuart took to prison with 
him. It seems strange today that this scholar should believe his 
daughters bewitched, and that, clever as he was, he wrote a book on 
witchcraft which is one of the most curious volumes in our literature. 

We noticed a curious thing in the churchyard. Near the porch is a 
gravestone with an inscription telling that Joseph Ridsdale died 
on 29 February 1823, and that his son died on 30 February 1802, 
both days that never were. 

The Noble Doorway 

F ISHLAKE. Old windmills and willows, dykes and a network 
of waterways, make up this village of the lowlands. Three 
centuries ago Cornelius Vermuyden, the Dutchman, was brought 
over to reclaim the marshes of this countryside, but the people 
would have none of him, and the great scheme he began was not 
‘finished till long after his day. 

On a bank of the River Don, it has cottages decked with roses, 
remains of old crosses, an old vicarage, and a lovely grey church 
rising above the rich red pantiles of the roofs. It has one of the 
finest doorways in England. 

Built by the Normans and refashioned in the three medieval 
centuries, the church has splendid 15th century work to show in 
the high tower (with strange gargoyles looking down and a statue 
of St Cuthbert over the west window), and in the fine clerestory 
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of the nave and chancel, adorned with heads of men and women, a 
king and a bishop by the windows. The chancel has 14th century 
windows and a Norman one ; and the east window has seven lights. 
There are a few fragments of old glass, the rest of the windows allow- 
ing the light to stream through unhindered. From the 13th century 
come the nave arcades, with pointed arches on round pillars, and the 
pointed chancel arch with rich mouldings. 

The lofty tower arch reaches the nave roof, one of the simple 
old roofs remaining everywhere here. There are 15th century screens, 
a 14th century font with eight canopied statues and a Jacobean cover 
with a dove, an old chest, and part of a pew made in the year Shake- 
speare died. A curious notice in the belfry forbids anyone to ring 
the bells (one of the finest peals for miles round) in hat or spurs. 

There are 17th century gravestones, and an inscription to Thomas 
Simpson of 1740 in a frame with foliage, cross-bones, a chalice, a 
skull, a face, and a dove. The figure brasses are gone from the tomb 
of Robert Marshall, a vicar who died in 1505, but its sides are 
enriched with inscriptions and symbols, among them a chalice and 
paten, bells, books, skulls, and a balance. 

There are two old porches. The south porch (with a modern 
front) shelters the architectural glory of this place, a Norman door- 
way projecting from the wall in great splendour. Its arch is of four 
orders, resting on shafts at each side with capitals of foliage in which 
we see dragons fighting, knights tilting, a monk rowing, a griffin, 
an angel, and a demon. The inner side of the arch has formal 
carving, including honeysuckle pattern, which comes again in the 
second order with an array of 35 grotesque heads and two figures. 
Then come a hunting scene, men carrying a coffin, a demon with a 
rake, and a canopied figure holding a staff. On the outside of the 
arch are many roundels with figures in scenes almost worn away. 
The door for which all this is so beautiful a frame has worn carving 
of stars and leaves and band-work, and looks old enough to be 
Norman too. We understand that it was brought from Roche Abbey. 

F LOCKTON. On the hillside rising to Flockton Moor, it has a 
view far over the Pennines, an attractive inn with timbers 400 
years old and two pokers chained to the floor, and a simple church 
made new last century. Low stone pillars support its brick arches, 
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the tall screen is painted in medieval colours, and the pulpit has 
paintings of Gabriel and Mary. On the road to Emley is Kirkby 
Hall, a gabled house of the ’ 17th century, now a farmhouse. 

■A Spectacle Unsurpassed 

F OUNTAINS ABBEY. It is unsurpassed in loveliness among all 
the r uins of England, and no ruined abbey surpasses it in the 
completeness of its survival. In Yorkshire, which has the biggest 
number and the finest examples of monastic ruins in any county. 
Fountains is approached only by Kirkstall, to which Leeds has 
stretched out its arms. These two Cistercian houses are without 
compare. Here the scene of enchantment is in the narrow wooded 
valley of the little River Skell, which has been growing in beauty for 
800 years. It is a superb and stupendous place. 

Fountains was a wilderness in those early years of the 12th century 
when Archbishop Thurstan gave the site to a band of 12 Benedictine 
mfinlrg who with their prior had ieft the Abbey of St Mary’s in 
York to live under the severe rule of the Cistercians. For two years 
they endured privation, with little more than trees for shelter, bread 
for food, and the river water to drink. From this simple foundation 
by 12 poor monks grew the mighty abbey which Marmaduke Bradley 
surrendered to the insatiable greed of Henry the Eighth, and the 
wilderness became a wonderland. Even now it is a matchless place 
in an exquisite natural setting. 

It is an unforgettable experience to approach the abbey through 
the park of Studley Royal (home of the Marquess of Ripon), glorious 
with avenues of limes and beeches, then through the pleasure grounds 
by the river, with temples and statues and' lakes. One delightful spot 
is called Surprise View because here we see anincomparable picture 
of the ruins reflected in the water, and Robin Hood’s Well in the 
medieval arch of a recess 700 years old. 

This approach to Fo untains brings us to the remains of the gate- 
house by way of the abbey mill and a lovely bridge across the river. 
The gatehouse is 12th century, the mill and bridge 13th. Tradition 
says that the old yews above the mill gave the monks their first 
shelter ; certainly one of the yews here is a giant 25 feet round, its 
branches supported by props and chains. 

As we reach the gatehouse the ruins spread before us beyond a 
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broad green expanse, the west front of the church facing us with its 
great window, the lordly tower, 168 feet high, rising at the northern 
end of the transept like a sentinel keeping watch over the walls. The 
tower, the most striking feature of the ruins as we come to them, was 
new when the rest of the abbey was old, for it was built by Abbot 
Huby in Tudor days and almost all else comes from between the 
years 1134 and 1247. Opening from the transept with a mighty 
arch, the tower has bands of inscriptions with shields ; the buttresses 
are enriched with niches and leafy gables; and there is a statue 
thought to be of Abbot Huby himself. 

The walls of the magnificent church and the splendid buildings 
round the cloister are still standing, and east and west are scanty 
remains of groups of buildings, some of which were erected astride 
the river, which the monks made to run through four parallel 
tunnels. The church has the shape of a cross 370 feet long, with a 
central transept of 150 feet, and a wonderful chapel at the east end 
forming another transept of equal length. Most of the windows in 
the clerestoried nave and transept are round. The great west window 
(now only a frame), was built by Abbot Damton, whose emblem and 
the date 1494 are between the window and a headless statue of the 
Madonna. Below the window is a weathered Norman doorway. The 
Galilee once extended right across this west front, and a fragment 
of its lovely arcade has been rebuilt with the old materials. It was a 
place of burial, and has fragments of stone coffins and lids. 

Entering by the west doorway, we are held spellbound by the 
spectacle of this impressive place, the vista of 370 feet ending with 
the great 15th century east window 60 feet high. The nave arcades 
are like an avenue of stone, the pointed arches resting on pillars 
which look as if the 12th century builders meant them to stand for 
all time; they are 23 feet high, and all these years of wind and rain 
have failed to bring one down. The narrow aisles, like corridors, 
are still spanned by the Norman arches which divided the vanished 
vaulting into bays. 

The building of the presbytery and its chapel was completed in the 
first half of the 13th century, in the time of three abbots named 
John — John of York, John Pherd, and John of Kent who gave it its 
crowning glory, the chapel. The presbytery has only a few traces of 
its arcades, but the walls of its aisles still stand, and below their 
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lancets, set in riel frames, is fine trefoiled arcading. A stone coffin 
nine feet long -was probably the resting-place of Henry, Lord Percy, 
buried here in the 14th century. 

The chapel is enchanting in ruin, and must have been a peerless 
place seven centuries ago, with vaulting for its roof instead of the 
open sky. Lighted chiefly by exquisite lancets, it is divided into three 
compartments by soaring arches resting on slender pillars. Its name, 
the Chapel of the Nine Altars, is not misleading, for there were 
walls dividing the chapel into nine compartments, each with an 
altar ; the bases of seven altars remain. The most graceful feature 
of the ruins, this chapel is famous as one of only two transepts at the 
east end of an. English church, the other being at Durham. 

The cloister itself has gone, but its site, a square of 120 feet, is a 
charming picture with a fine cedar shading the lawn, on which is a 
great stone trough probably brought from the cellarium. The 
buildings round the cloister are almost entirely from the 12th- century, 
some of the work being as the Normans built, and some showing the 
changing of Norman style to English. 

Separated from the south transept by a vaulted passage, and 
entered from the east side of the cloister by three lovely Norman 
arches, is the chapter house, a striking apartment 84 feet long and 
half as wide, with traces of the arcades which divided it into nave 
and aisles, and of three tiers of stone seats. About a score of the 
abbots were buried here, and there are still many gravestones and a 
stone coffin. On the south of the chapter house is the parlour, a 
fine room it which the monks were allowed to talk. Above this 
eastern range was the dormitory, and here still is the grand flight of 
steps by which they entered the cloister. 

' As was usual in a Cistercian house, the kitchen, the refectory, and 
the warming-house are on the south of the cloister, the refectory 
between the smaller rooms, and extending in length from north to 
south. The small kitchen has fireplaces and a hatch for serving 
food, and there are fireplaces in the warming-house, a fine chamb er 
vaulted from a central pillar. Above the warming-house is another 
vaulted room with a central pillar. Entered from the cloister by a 
beautiful Norman doorway, the refectory is a noble apartment, 
109 feet long and 46 wide, lighted by lancet windows, and keeping 
on its west wall a bracket like a lily, which once supported a stone 
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lectern where one of the monks read to the brethren at meals. There 
were once lofty marble pillars down the middle of this room. 

But not yet is the wonder of this mighty monument exhausted for 
us. On the west side of the cloister, extending southward over the 
river, is the cellarium, one of the remarkable survivals of the 12th 
and 13th centuries. There is no sight in all England like these two 
vast tunnels side by side, 300 feet long. With its earth floor, and its 
long line of 19 central pillars from which the ribs of the vaulting 
spread like the branches of a mighty tree and dip to the ground on 
both sides, this immense hall, lighted by small windows, is some- 
thing we can hardly forget once we have seen it. Among all our ruins 
is no vista of ancient arches to equal it. Massive enough to shelter a 
battalion, it was built in three compartments, of which one may have 
been a refectory. To the west of the cellarium are remains of an 
infirmary built over the river, which is crossed here by a 12th century 
bridge, and there are remains of the guest houses beyond the bridge. 

East of the cloister buildings are traces of what was once a splendid 
group of buildings erected over the river, consisting of the infirmary 
hall, its cellar, its chapel, and its kitchen. Built by John of Kent, this 
13th century hall was a magnificent chamber 171 feet long and 70 
wide, like a church with two long arcades dividing it into nave and 
aisles. Now there is little more than foundations. 

Retracing our way to the gatehouse, it is only a step from Norman 
and medieval England to Stuart England, for here stands the lovely 
Fountains Hall built by Sir Stephen Proctor in 1611. He is said to 
have used the stone of the old infirmary buildings for this wonderful 
many-windowed house. With projecting wings and towers, battle- 
ments and gables, it is Jacobean without and within, where the 
furniture is true to its time. The doorway, between pairs of pillars 
and with a sundial over it, is ornamented with stone figures, and the 
balustraded balcony is enriched with a company of stone knights in 
armour. The spacious banqueting hall has a minstrel gallery, a grand 
old door, a big fireplace, and much beautiful furniture — old pewter, 
a pair of iron candelabra, an Italian chest with half a dozen portraits 
in panels, and on a curious writing desk (perhaps in the abbey 5CKJ 
years ago) a pair of iron candlesticks in the shape of women wearic 
what look like Welsh hats, both women holding torches. There is 
bedroom with a secret panel, an Elizabethan bed inlaid with ebon 
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door which has its curious cat-hole with a sliding panel, and a 
orgeous drawing-room. In one of the windows are 60 shields, and 
mong the treasures of the house are rare tapestries, a portrait of 
!dward the Sixth, and a remarkable Italian table supported by 
herubs. A huge stone fireplace has a sculptured panel showing a 
uaint Judgment of Solomon, two soldiers holding the living child, 
olomon on a throne like a swing. 

A spiral stairway brings us to the room in which the abbey museum 
s housed. It has original documents and books from the time the 
aonks were at the abbey, gargoyles, and carved stones. There are 
ianels with saints, and one with a rare treatment of the Aonunda- 
ion, the angel kneeling by St Mary. There are coins found during 
xcavation, old glass, fragments of an alabaster reredos, and one 
>f the old earthen jars which were placed in the church to amplify 
ound, the first loudspeakers. We may see the deed conveying the 
state to Sir Stephen Proctor, and, more precious still, the actual 
oundation charter of Fountains, a scrap of paper which may be 
lescribed as the beginning of one of the loveliest sights that have 
:ome down to us from our wondrous past. 

F RICKLEY-WITH-CLAYTON. A surprising spot where the 
industrial world might be far away, it has a lonely church 
anbowered in trees, standing in a field a mile from Clayton. The 
mall tower with a stumpy spire may be 500 years old, and one of its 
gargoyles has two figures holding hands. The north aisle and arcade 
ire chiefly 13th century, a chapel may be 15th, the west wall is old, 
md the fine Norman chancel arch has short shafts set high from the 
door. The rest of this quaint and trim little place was made new in 
1875. The arresting thing inside is the organ, overhanging the west 
wall and gleaming with blue and gold. It makes a fine vaulted frame 
for the doorway to the tower, and its pinnacled canopies almost 
reach the roof. The organ was a tribute from the lord of the manor 
Giving at Fricldtey Hall in the fine park) to the memory of his 
father, who died in 1925. The father’s portrait plaque is in the church. 
The font in the quaint baptistery may be 600 years old, and in the 
north chapel is an old altar stone. 

A Fragment of Saxon 

G ARGRAVE. Road and river and the long green are side by 
side in this big busy village of cotton mills, pleasantly set in 
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Craven* The peace memorial cross is facing the bridge which takes 
us over the Aire to the church. Rising from lawn, it was made new 
last century except for the tower, which is over 400 years old and 
rests on three stout arches. Remains of earlier days are in the north 
porch — a small coffin lid with a sword carved on the edge, and a 
fragment of a Saxon cross. Some of the glass is by Capronnier, the 
east window having an unusual Crucifixion scene with the thieves, 
the women, and St John. The reredos is a triptych with ten coloured 
saints, and fine modem carving is in the chancel screen and on the 
font cover. The pulpit was restored in memory of Charles Marsden, 
who was vicar for 57 years last century. 

The road to Rylstone and a stream flowing to the Aire run through 
the great park of Eshton Hall, a stately house (rebuilt last century) 
with stone walls and a domed tower, looking from its lovely mantle 
of trees to the great mass of Flasby Fell, with Sharp Haw rising 
1171 feet. Not far away is the site of a Roman villa. 

Wild England 

G ARSDALE. Road and river are close companions in this 
steep mountain valley of the Clough, winding in and out. On 
the north side of the valley is the long mass of Baugh Fell, with 
lakes on its summit 2100 feet above the sea; on the other side 
the long ridge of Rise Hill climbs over 1800 feet at Aye Gill Pike. 
Deep down between the rocky walls and through bowered glens the 
river dashes over its stony bed, crossed by lovely bridges. Near a 
fine waterfall, almost in the middle of the dale, two yews make an 
arch to the bellcot church. 

The country round is a wild and lonely bit of England. Eastward 
is Mossdale Moor where rare plants and lichens are found. On the 
northern slope of Widdale Fell, the noble mountain ridge with 
Knoutberry Hill 2203 feet high, are Mossdale’s beautiful waterfalls. 
Three miles north of Hawes Junction the rapid waters of the infant 
River Eden rush down Hell Gill (a deep narrow cleft in the limestone), 
forming the boundary between Yorkshire and Westmorland and 
crossed by an old packhorse road. 

The School and the Well 

G IGGLESWICK. With its famous school and its famous well, 
the old church, houses piled one above another, and a bridge 
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over the Ribble separating it from Settle, grey old Giggleswick is one 
of Craven’s fascinating villages. 

Its setting amid mountain scenery is superb. Ingleborough rises 
only eight miles away, and Pen-y-Ghent nearer still; and hi g h above 
the village, rising like vast ramparts above the road to Clapham, are 
the lofty limestone scars marking the line of the Craven Fault. At 
the top of the cliff is a cairn of stones built by the boys of Giggleswick 
School; there are caves in the cliff face, and at the foot (a mite from 
the village) is the curious Ebbing and Flowing Well, its picturesque 
stone trough by the wayside shaded by sycamores. Sometimes the 
water sinks and does not rise for an hour ; sometimes it will sink and 
rise in less than ten minutes. Why it should rise and fall in this 
strange way no man knows, but it is thought that it may be governed 
by natural syphons somewhere in the limestone. Century after 
century it has ebbed and flowed. 

■pie clear stream by the well runs to the village in company with 
yews and sycamores and ferns. A road crosses it by the low bridge 
near the church, and a tiny footbridge of a single stone spans it by 
the gates of a fine house among the trees. The stocks, the splendid 
cross, and the tithe bam are still near the church, and there are de- 
lightful old houses, an inn where George Fox was a prisoner in 1665, 
and the home of Ann Bankes, who married Pepys’s cousin Roger. 

Tucked into the hillside are the fine modem buildings of Giggles- 
wick School, one of the most famous in the North. It was founded 
as a grammar school in the time of Edward the Sixth, but of the 
original school (founded earlier in the 16th century by Sir James 
Carr) there is still preserved the inscribed stone which was set above 
its doorway. The fine library was built in memory of Old Boys who 
fell in the Great War. 

From the great spur of rock on which it is built, the wonderful 
school chapel looks down on the rest of the school and the village, 
and has a magnificent panorama of the mountainous countryside. 
The gift of Walter Morrison, the millionaire of Malham Tam, it is 
like a mosque with its great copper dome over the crossing, and is 
extremely rich within. The furniture is of cedar wood. There are 
bronze statues of Edward the Sixth and Victoria; and mosaics of 
angels. In the windows are fine portraits of great men, among them 
Latimer, More, Bunyan, Caedmon, Gordon, Livingstone, and 
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William Paley, an old boy of the school and author of the famous 
book on Evidences of Christianity. His father, headmaster here for 
54 years, sleeps in the parish church. 

Entered by a lychgate, the churchyard of lawn and flowers has 
the fragment of an old cross shaft, and a flagged path with a stone 
bearing an inscription to a wife of 13 years. The church is almost 
entirely 15th century, though the roofs are new, and has a west tower 
at the end of a continuous nave and chancel, separated from narrow 
aisles by tall arcades under tiny clerestory windows. We enter 
through an old studded door with rough planks and strap hinges. 
There are old altar rails, a splendid pulpit of 1680 with carved panels, 
an almsbox of 1684, and an extraordinarily big reading-desk 
(perhaps as old as the church) with carvings of the ensigns of the 
Twelve Sons of Jacob and a quaint inscription. 

Other things to be seen are the medieval font, an old piscina, and 
old coffin lids, one having two crosses, shears, and a sword. Curious 
possessions are two painted drums and an old bass fiddle. There is 
a lovely silver altar cup made the year Elizabeth was crowned, and 
a silver chalice of our time has for the stem a soldier with a lily and a 
sheaf of laurels. In the Chapel of Remembrance are the names of 
those who fell in the Great War, and this inscription: God made trial 
of them and found them worthy of himself. One of the scenes in the 
west window is of the martyrdom of Princess Alkelda, to whom the 
church is dedicated; she is believed to have been a Saxon saint who 
was strangled for her faith. 

The battered knight in the north aisle is thought to be Sir Richard 
Tempest who fought at Towton and is said to have been buried here 
in 1488 with the head of his favourite horse beside him. The two 
headless figures of women by the tower are believed to be his wives. 
Dr George Birkbeck of 1841, founder of our Mechanics Institutes, 
has a memorial with his portrait plaque. 

The eyes of the world were turned on Giggleswick for an hour in 
1927 when it became the Mecca of thousands of pilgrims. To this 
small place came folk to see the eclipse of the sun, and to stand in 
the great shadow as it swept across the world. 

There lies here the remarkable Richard Frankland, who was born 
at Rathmell near by in 1630. He was an energetic Nonconformist, 
the first man to be attacked for his Nonconformity after the Restora- 
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ion, and the first man to arrange a Nonconformist ordination in 
Yorkshire. Summoning up great courage, he one day entered the 
jresence of Charles the Second and urged him to reform his life, his 
amity, and his kingdom, the king tolerating him and appearing much 
noved, saying, “I will do what I can; I thank you, sir”. A tablet in 
nemory of him is on the wall of the church. 

G ISBURN. A noble avenue of old beeches and limes leads to 
the great house in Gisburn’s fine park of 150 acres, bounded 
>n one side by the River Ribble and the Stock Beck, which here join 
'orces. The tiny town has wide streets and cobbled ways, 17th 
jentury houses, an inn with 1635 over the porch, and a church with 
something left of Norman days. There are Norman windows and a 
Norman arch in the sturdy low tower, but its belfry windows and 
battlements are 14th century. On the east wall of the chancel is an 
original flat buttress, and at the east end of its north arcade is part 
of a Norman arch. The arcades of the nave and chancel are a striking 
array, an extraordinary feature being the two massive round pillars 
(which seem to be Norman) serving each as a support for four 
arches. The old porch shelters a medieval doorway. There are a few 
old pews, and restored screenwork of about 1500. In the glowing 
medley of old glass in the south chapel are three angels holding 
shields, and a St Andrew’s cross; it is probably 15th century. In a 
window of the north aisle is a big figure of a weeping saint in a blue 
and gold robe, unusual and striking. 

G LASS HOUGHTON. Mountainous slag-heaps of collieries 
and ironworks are about this place, whpse name tells of the 
fame which came to it because of its sand and limestone, used in 
making glass. In the 20th century church is a font with a bowl like 
a Dutch cheese, brought from Castleford. It may be 12th century. 

G OLCAR. It looks across the valley of the Colne and up to 
the great hills and moors. Some of its houses are in a deep 
hollow, some perched on the heights where stands the modem 
church. Below the tower is a stone hurled from the spire by a lightning 
flash in 1835 ; and in the nave is an, inscription to a blind b ellringer 
who died in 1927 after ringing Golcar to church for 58 years. 

Norman and Medieval 

G OLDSBOROUGH. The River Nidd makes a winding loop 
between Knaresborough and this village, where trim stone 
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houses and cottages and farms are clustered near the great house and 
the church. It is these we come to see. 

One of the royal homes of England, the house has been here since 
Elizabethan days. We have charming peeps of it through archways 
to the courtyards, and may see it well from the churchyard. The high 
walls of mellowed brick, splashed with creeper, have many gables 
and oriels looking on to lawns and terraces. Inside are a handsome 
oak staircase, a richly panelled library, a room with a plaster frieze and 
a ceiling ornamented with birds and foliage, and a stone fireplace 
with panels showing Abraham and Isaac, Cain and Abel. The home 
of generations of Lascelles, it has in our time become the home of 
the Princess Royal. 

The church is Norman and medieval, and was restored last 
century. From Norman days come the masonry of the nave and the 
south doorway enriched with zigzag and beak-heads. The chancel 
shows the passing of the 13th century style, though the sedilia and 
double piscina are copies of the old ones. The south arcade, with 
leafy capitals, is 600 years old, and the leaning north arcade, with tall 
frail pillars, was made new 50 years later. The tower, with a vaulted 
roof and a stout arch, is over 500 years old, and one of its bells was 
made just before Agincourt, while another was about 200 years 
old when it was remade on the eve of the Spanish Armada. At the 
modern font under the tower were baptised two grandsons of George 
the Fifth, the King and Queen Mary looking on. 

The north porch shelters an old stoup and a tiny coffin lid with a 
fleur-de-lys cross, and the 15th century east window of the south 
aisle has shields and crests in 17th century glass. Most striking are 
the black and white roofs of the nave and chancel with their mass of 
open timbering, the chancel having over 30 ribs. In a 14th century 
recess of the chancel lies a splendid stone knight in chain mail, with 
helmet, sword, and shield; he wears a surcoat, and his elaborate 
belt has lion heads. On an arcaded tomb lies another fine knight 
in armour, he too with a sword, a lion at his feet. Both knights have 
crossed legs, and may represent Robert de Goldsborough of 1308 
and probably his son. Under a panelled arch of the nave is a tomb 
with names of six sons and seven daughters, thought to be that of 
Sir Richard Goldsborough. Robert Byerley’s huge wall monument, 
with medallion portraits of the family and figures of Faith and 
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Charity, was the work of Joseph Wilton, sculptor to George the 
Third and an original member of the Royal Academy. Sleeping here 
is George Crackenthorpe whose 62 years as rector ended in 1534. 
There is a brass inscription to James Walter Lascelles, rector for 45 
years who died in our century, and in the vestry is a marble sarcopha- 
gus to Daniel Lascelles of 1784. Resting on steps in the churchyard 
is a big hollowed stone believed to be the base of an ancient cross. 

G OLDTHORPE. Lord Halifax has given this mining village a 
big concrete church in Italian style, effective in the distance 
with its cam panil e crowned with a clock. Its treasure is a fine old 
pulpitcarved with cherubs, foliage, and figures of the Four Evangelists. 

G OMERSAL. It has a 19th century church with a tower rising 
among the woollen mills and the old houses which were here when 
Charlotte Bronte came to see Red House, still a charming place with 
low creepered walls and a rustic arch shading a gate, all much as it 
would be when Charlotte wrote of it in Jane Eyre as Briar main s and 
imm ortalised it as the home of Hiram Yorke. 

The Port Farthest from the Sea 

G OOLE. It is part of a flat countryside where dykes and canals, 
windmills and willows, are everyday things ; it stands where the 
Ouse is met by the Don, known on its journey between Snaith and 
Goole as the Dutch River, a cutting begun in Charles Stuart’s day 
for draining the marshes of Hatfield Chase, now 70,000 acres of 
fertile land. Though it makes paper and has engineering, chemical, 
and other works, Goole looks to the sea for most of its living, the 
sailors (who love it) calling it Sleepy Hollow. 

In less than a century it has become a notable port. England’s 
farthest port inland, 50 miles from sea. Its liveliest scenes are on the 
water front, where ships from far and near come up on the tide to 
enter the fine docks; funnels and masts, cranes and warehouses, 
making a ragged skyline, with the tall spire of the 19th century church 
rising by them. 

Between the town and its neighbour Hook is a bridge carrying the 
railway over the Ouse. Said to weigh 670 tons, it is 830 feet long, and 
has a movable section of 250 feet which can be opened in less than 
a minute. Two miles from Goole the fine new Boothferry Bridge 
takes the road traffic to and fro. 
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Goole’s great Water Tower, the biggest in England, is 145 feet 
high and holds three-quarters of a million gallons. The peace 
memorial is a small copy of the Cenotaph in Whitehall, standing 
in green lawns among roses and orange blossom. Close by are fine 
schools in their own pretty gardens. 

In the cross-shaped church are memorials to heroes of land and 
sea. The portrait of one is in a window, an aeroplane over his head; 
an inscription to another tells us that he ran to his death leading his 
men in the first year of the Great War. There is a tribute to those who 
went down with the Calder in 1931, and another to men of the Colne 
who sailed from Goole in 1912 and vanished with their ship. 

Edmund Kean by Candlelight 

G RASSINGTON. Many people in search of health or lovely 
scenery have been to this small town 700 feet above the sea, 
looking down on the Wharfe in the broadening valley, and up to the 
majestic moors. North of the town are the ramparts of an ancient 
encampment, above Cove Scar; the road to Conistone skirts the 
charming Grass Wood; and near a great sycamore by the road to 
Hebden is a 16th century bam. Linton across the river has a beautiful 
waterfall, and a church which Grassington shares. 

The old grey buildings are packed in narrow cobbled ways and 
round the small market square. Hiding behind the square is the old 
hall in a lovely garden, two windows in a gable end telling of its 
medieval origin, though much of it is Tudor. 

Once famous for plays given in an attic, Grassington remembers 
that Edmund Kean acted here in 1807, and that the audience recog- 
nised his worth long before London flocked to hear him. His stage 
was dimly lighted with six halfpenny candles, -and his audience was 
chiefly farmers and men from lead mines. In an opera box the squire 
sat splendidly aloof among wooden laths and brown paper painted 
to look like velvet curtains. The stage manager was a countryman 
who insisted on wearing his clogs when he played King Richard; 
and among the poor players was a little dressmaker who wore a red 
petticoat to keep herself warm when she could not afford to buy 
coal. She was Harriet Mellon, who became a famous actress and 
married Thomas Coutts, the richest man in London. 

G REAT HOUGHTON. One of the few old houses among much 
that is new is the house that was here when the Tudors were 
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on the throne. Fallen from its high estate, it is now an inn with an 
oak-panelled room, a fine old fireplace, and a four-poster bed in 
which Queen Anne is said to have slept. By it is a quaint, lowly 
church with scalloped battlements, standing as it stood when Sir 
Edward Rhodes built it nearly three centuries ago, still furnished 
with the old altar rails, pews with bobbin ends, and a carved pulpit 

Gallant Knights 

G REAT MITTON. Lancashire is on three sides of this delightful 
little place, the two counties bounded by the Hodder and the 
Ribble, which meet by Mitton Wood. The old church is perched 
on the hill, looking across to the white crag of Clitheroe. The old 
farmhouse west of the church was perhaps the old manor house, and 
the cottage post office is at the gate of the churchyard, which is like 
a garden, sheltering a 17th century sundial, the head of a medieval 
cross with four figures (dug up in 1802 and set on a pedestal), and the 
much worn figure of a 13th century rector, his head on a pillow. 

More imposing outside than in, the church has a 500-year-old 
tower, a nave and chancel of the 13th century, with a 14th century 
low window. The Shirebume Chapel was built in 1594 on the 
foundations of a 15th century chantry, whose original roof is still 
here. There are steps down into the nave (which has a fine old 
roof), and more steps down into the chancel. The chancel screen 
has a 15th century base with an inscription, but its top is of wood, 
terracotta, and iron. There are two terracotta ends in the rich 
old stalls, and some old tiles in the chancel floor. The fine Norman 
font has a cover of 1593, the pulpit has Jacobean comers and Queen 
Anne panels, and in the Elizabethan screen of the chapel may be 
15th century timbers.’ 

Dazzlingly light in contrast with the nave and chancel, the chapel 
has a great display of monuments of the Shirebumes, a proud race 
whose old home across the Lancashire border is now the famous 
Roman Catholic School of Stonyhurst. The tablet to Sir Nicholas 
Shirebume of 1717 was set up by his daughter, the Duchess of 
Norfolk. His son Richard, the last male heir, had died before him 
as a boy of about 13, his monument showing a draped figure with 
cherubs and two mourners. Sir Richard of 1594, knighted on the 
battlefield, was the first to be buried in the chapel he had built, and 
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lies with his wife on an imposing alabaster tomb, their three sons 
with swords, their three daughters in court dress. The figure of a 
knight lying in the chapel resembles this Sir Richard, and may have 
been placed on the tomb. Sir Richard’s son was Governor of the 
Isle of Man. We see him kneeling with his wife in a charming wall 
monument, two of the seven children below them asleep in a cradle. 
The next three generations are represented by three Richards 
sculptured in marble, one with his wife, all the fine work of William 
Stanton. The men with crossed legs are among the latest examples 
of this attitude to be found in England. 

G REAT OUSEBURN. a long placid village over a mile from 
the Ouse, it has many old creepered houses and an avenue of 
limes shading a wayside path. The elms sheltering the church are 
higher than the 12th century tower, which has belfry windows 
divided by shafts, a Norman slit in one wall, a 13th century lancet 
in another, and later battlements. The chancel arch and the slender 
arcades (with arches taller than their pillars) are 13th century. 
Remains of the old cross are built into the churchyard wall. 

The Tragedy of a Chimney 

G REENFIELD. The hills hereabouts are 1800 feet high, and the 
famous Greenfield Rocks are near vast stretches of moorland 
where we may travel for miles with hardly a sign of life. There is 
rare charm in the valley, and Nut Bottom, a wooded glen, is a 
favourite spot in October, when the beeches are a fine spectacle. 

There are two 19th century churches a mile apart. St Mary’s has a 
window in memory of 39 men and a nurse who gave their lives in 
the Great War. Christ Church, at Friezland, has a slender tower with 
a broached spire, and much woodwork ca3rved by Saddleworth 
craftsmen. The golden light of the chancel falls on the rich stalls, 
the rails, and the panelled walls ; there is more carving in the panels 
and stairway of the pedestal pulpit, and fine tracery adorns the door 
through which we come and go. In the churchyard sleep a man 
and his wife and eight of their nine children, all killed by the fall of a 
factory chimney in 1864. 

The Voice in the Night 

G REEN HAMMERTON. It is green by name and nature, for 
trees are all about it. The Hall is behind the trees at the end 
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of the long green where the old houses gather, and many new houses 
have come to share the magnificent views of the great wooded pTai^ 
and the Wolds. The red-roofed church has a bellcot in the rm'H-j lf 
of a cross. 

In this pleasant spot lingers a queer story of Henry the Fourth, 
who is said to have spent a night here after the execution of Arch- 
bishop Scrope in 1405. It is said that he cried out in the dark, and 
that when his servants came to him they found him smitten with a 
disease something like leprosy. 

The Glittering Caves 

G REENHOW. In a dip of the high moors between the Wharfe 
and the Nidd, its houses, the inn, and the 19th century church 
are about 1300 feet above the sea. We see the dark forbidding moors 
like mighty waves in the north and west, but dropping down the 
long steep hill to Pateley Bridge a great view of hills and dales un- 
folds. Greenhow’s own magnificence hides from the light of day, 
and was unknown till eighty years ago, when the remarkable 
series of limestone caverns by the road to Grassington were dis- 
covered. Known as the Stump Cross Caverns, they extend for more 
than 1000 yards, the cavities joined by narrow passages, and amazing 
us with the splendour of their glittering stalagmites and stalactites, 
formed at the rate of little more than an inch every thousand years. 

G REETLAND. It has an old timbered house looking oddly out 
of place among much that is new, seeing from its tiny mullioned 
windows scores of mills and miles of hills. On the road above the 
house is the 19th century church, adorned inside with much carving. 

G REWELTHORP E. At one end of the pleasant straggling village 
is a big green with a duck pond; at the other end is a green 
bank near a row of nine fine trees — seven beeches and two sycamores 
which grow from the top of a wall and embower the road. Between 
the two greens is the modem church. Close by axe Hackfall Woods, 
where the River Ure flows through a valley once more charming 
than it is today, but still beautiful with thickly-wooded dingles, 
water falling in cascades, scars of naked rock, and fine views. 

Chapter One of a Great Story 

G UISELEY. It has a link with four immortals of two continents, 
but we come to it for its own sake, for, though it has -the 
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mills and machinery of a busy manufacturing town, there are still a 
few reminders of the days when Guiseley was a village linked by 
packhorse roads with the world beyond. It stands on the high 
ground between the Aire and the Wharfe, with the Chevin (rising 
850 feet and crossed by the line of a Roman road) between the town 
and its neighbour, Otley. 

The village cross and the old stocks are in the marketplace, and 
at a green comer are the church of St Oswald and the Elizabethan 
rectory. With its mullioned windows and gables, its three-storeyed 
porch, its old trees, and the lawns going down to the site of the old 
moat, the rectory is a charming picture. It has a sundial on the porch, 
and within are massive beams, handsome panelling, Tudor fireplaces, 
and a fine staircase. It was a delight to be shown over this house 
of great possessions a few months before James Francis Howson 
ended his 27 years as rector here. With his passing Guiseley lost a 
lover of old and beautiful things, a scholar and a kindly humorist. 
The village folk meet in the garden once a year to see the Guiseley 
Pageant, " series of gay scenes in which the story of the town is 
dramatically portrayed. No stage could be more appropriate 
than this garden, with the rectory as a background and the church 
rising proudly above the trees. 

A beautiful lychgate with a stone figure of St Oswald, soldier, 
Wing ] and martyr, brings us to the spacious churchyard, with scores 
of 17th and 18th century gravestones, one saying. Here lies an 
honest man. Near the porch are a few massive stone coffins. 

The church the Normans began has become in our time part of a 
greater structure, but has not lost its own identity. We enter through 
a Norman doorway with shafts and simple capitals, and the south 
arcade which the Normans gave their nave still stands, its four round 
arches on clustered shafts with scalloped capitals. The east window 
of the old chancel, and the west tower with its projecting parapet, 
are 15th century. On the south side of the chancel is a 13th century 
chapel with three lancets in its east wall, a striking south window 
with plate tracery, and arches remarkable for their detached shafts. 
There are other arches between the old chancel and the new. 

From the 17th century come the altar rails of the old chancel, 
and a screen, a chest, and a box-pew in the chapel. There is an 
old pulpit, and among the modem woodwork are bobbin-ended 
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pews, screens, and stalls with linenfold panels and vine borders. 
On the rood-beam are coloured figures of Our Lord, St Mary, and 
St John, and at each side are scenes of the Annunciation and Christ 
meeting Mary in the garden, shining with gold and colour. Sur- 
mounting the oak panels of the reredos is a group of figures on the 
ledge of the window above, glittering with gold and showing the 
Wise Men, the Shepherds, and angels adoring. 

The shields of Yorkshire families are in the modem windows 
of the north aisle; in the modem chancel we see the Crucifixion, St 
Oswald, and St Hilda, and in the west window of the tower are 
scenes from St Aidan’s life and a picture of Jesus with the children. 
A window with figures of Joshua, Gideon, and the Captain of the 
Host, and roundels with an aeroplane, a tank in action, and mines 
bursting among ships at sea, is in memory of two Thompsons who 
lost their lives in the Great War, and another who died at 63. The 
west window is a thankoffering for peace, being a riot of colour 
with its company of figures designed by James Powell, showing our 
patron saints, and angels offering wreaths and crowns to a throng of 
soldiers and martyrs. 

Very charming is the window in memory of James Francis Howson 
who did so much for his church; below figures of St Barnabas, St 
James, and St Francis are pictures of the church and the rectory, 
with children gaily dressed as in Elizabeth’s day, holding garlands. 
Hanging in the nave is a white ensign, the old rector’s gift of thankful- 
ness that his son, Commander Howson, was rescued after being 
torpedoed at sea. 

Among the names of rectors on a beautiful wooden panel is that 
of Robert Moore, who came in 1581 and finished in 1642; and there 
is a memorial to Alice Ingham who taught for 50 years. We heard 
of a verger of our time who rang the church bells for 67 years. In 
the did chancel is a quaint old gravestone to Robert Markham’s 
21st daughter, and under the tower is a Norman stone with a carved 
edge, and the shaft of a Saxon cross with knotwork on its four sides 
By this is a fragment of one of the arms, carved with a dragon on 
top of a man’s head. It is probable that the Normans built where 
the Saxons had been before them. 

So much we may see, but it is of things unseen, imm ortal chapters 
in the story of our literature, that we think as we stand in this church. 
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remembering the Longfellow we gave to America and the Brontes 
who bequeathed us an immortal picture of English life. Generations 
of Longfellows came here to pray and to be married, and in the 
churchyard they sleep. One of their family was to become America’s 
greatest poet, for it was from Guiseley that the grandfather of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow set out to try his fortune in the New World. 
Here he knelt for the last time in the church of his forefathers. 

It is moving to think of it, the old ancestor of the poet all our 
childr en love going out from the old land ; but there was to be a 
scene in Guiseley church which lives in our annals with a more 
poignant touch of memory. There was a simple service here one 
winter’s day in 1812 when to these old altar rails came two young 
people, a curate and a frail Cornish girl, whose children were to send 
their names ringing round the world. The curate was Patrick Bronte 
from Hartshead, and his bride was Maria Branwell from Penzance, 
and when the Reverend William Morgan had pronounced them 
man and wife he stepped down and stood in their place with Miss 
Branwell’s cousin Jane Fennell by his side, while Patrick Bronte 
performed the same service for him. The bridegrooms married each 
other and the brides were bridesmaids to each other. Little could any 
of them imagine, as they made their way home that day, what was 
to come of one of these two weddings, what bitter pages of the 
shipwreck of humanity were to be written, what tragic tales were to 
be wrought in the very stuff of life, beginning here. 

Houses and Their Treasures 

H ALIFAX. From old Halifax, tucked away in the deep valley 
of the River Hebble, we look up to hills rising to the wind- 
swept moors, and from new Halifax, with its spacious streets and 
gardens, we look down on the gaunt chimneys of countless mills. 
In this industrial and market town a hundred thousand people live, 
working at a hundred trades, mostly worsteds and woollens, cotton 
and silk. It is one of the chief clothing towns of the Riding, and the 
chief carpet works are probably the biggest in the world, over 4000 
people being employed at their mills. Engineering, chemicals,machine 
tools, and wire are among the other industrial concerns of Halifax. 

There is a fine view of the town from Beacon Hill, rising steeply 
on the east side of the river, and a grand view over the moors and 
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the valley from Wainbouse’s Tower, a curious 19th century stone 
structure which was meant for a chimney but has always served as a 
tower; crowned with a lantern and a cupola, it is climbed by 400 
steps and is 90 yards high. 

Down in the valley below the frowning hill is the grand old 
parish church of St John the Baptist, once in a fair setting but now 
companioned by the railway and the viaduct, huge pepper-pot 
condensers, and mills. It is one of over a score of churches and one 
of only a few really old buildings still left in the town. Near it is the 
old street with the curious and probably unique name of Woolshops. 
There are quaint old houses and inns, old halls which have come 
down in the world, and fine houses now belonging to the town, 
together with their parks and gardens. They are delightful, and 
help to give the people over 300 acres of green spaces. 

Belle Vue, the old home of Sir Francis Crossley, one of Halifax’s 
industrial princes, houses the public library and natural history 
museum, and the lovely gardens are open for all. In front of the 
house is the tribute to Halifax men who gave their lives in the Great 
War, fashioned after the Whitehall Cenotaph. Facing Belle Vue is 
the People’s Park, with 12 charming acres laid out by Sir Joseph 
Paxton and given to the town by one of its generous sons. Sir 
Francis Crossley. From a fine terrace adorned with statues, and 
from its gay flower beds, we look to the hills, and in its colon- 
naded pavilion (by which fountains play) is a lifesize marble statue 
of Sir Francis set up by the town. The Crossley brothers were great 
benefactors of Halifax, where they found work for hundreds of men 
and women, their gifts including almshouses, an orphanage, and a 
school. The buildings are in the 73-acre Savile Park not far from the 
River Calder, near the fine block of the Royal Halif ax Infirmary. 

On the north of the town is a splendid house called Bankfield, 
reminding us of an Italian villa with its round-headed windows, 
broad eaves, and pillared front, standing in the ten acres of Ackroyd 
Vtak, and now the home of a museum and art gallery. The ent rano r- 
ln| baa pai n t ed walls, a domed ceiling, and a marble staircase leading 
In ap ac fam a rooms with valuable art treasures, including pictures, 
and carvings. There are handsome marble mantelpieces, 
*•***. ■«* *a amazing bust known as the Veiled Lady. She has a 
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and only when we come up to it do we see that it is all carved in 
marble. There are pictures of old Halifax, an old mayoral chair 
used till 1901, a pillory, a quaint coach, and a fine collection of 
weapons, tools, boats, and idols from the South Seas. 

Other things to see at Bankfield include Thomas Ogden’s 18th 
century clock, still keeping good time, and there are examples of old 
weaving tools and machinery, hand-looms, spinning wheels, spools, 
and shuttles, and a unique collection of what are known as the 
Crossley mosaics — really tapestries made by machinery. Nothing 
of the kind can be bought today, and some of these examples are 
rare treasures, almost all being copies in wool of famous pictures, 
the colours soft and rich. Among them are Raphael’s Madonna 
and Child; Landseer’s Monarch of the Glen and Dignity and 
Impudence; and a portrait of Edward the Seventh. Two of the 
beautiful pictures in the chapel are the Adoration of the Wise Men 
and a copy of Hoffmann’s Christ in the Temple. 

Out of sight of the workaday chimneys is Shibden Hall, oldest 
and most gracious of the great houses now in the town’s possession. 
Standing in 55 acres of lovely grounds going down to Shibden Dale, 
it is on the far side of Beacon Hill, and we come to it by a drive along 
a steep hillside and over a deep ravine clothed with rhododendrons 
and sycamore trees. The formal gardens are ablaze with colour, and 
daffodil banks, and by a lake in the hollow is a small timbered house 
which once stood in the town. An outside stairway in this house 
brings us to a room with an old fireplace and tiny windows. 

The hall itself, now an Ancient Monument, is a charming medley 
of limber and stone, begun in the 15th century by the Otes family 
and enlarged about 1500 and in the 19th century. It was the home 
of the Listers for 300 years till the last of them died in 1933, and it is 
furnished mostly as in their early days. The reception hall is de- 
lightful with its huge fireplace, and black and white walls above a 
panelled dado. Here in a window with nine mullions are lovely old 
quarries showing shields, monkeys playing, a goose, a fox playing 
pipes, and many birds — one ploughing, one with a spade, one 
holding a fish, and one pushing her chick in a barrow ; and at the 
end of the hall is a handsome staircase adorned with figures of a 
knight, two women, and a lion. Another room has a 16th century 
four-poster bed with inlaid panels and a mass of rich carving. With 
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old documents in a case are two fine illuminated books of the 
15th century, a Book of Prayers and a Book of Hours. 

Two old foundations which have benefited the town still carry 
on in modern buildings — Heath Grammar School founded in 
Elizabeth's day and now a secondary school ; and Bluecoat School 
and almshouses, maintained by Nathaniel Waterhouse’s 17th century 
bequest, which has steadily grown in value. A less pleasing reminder 
of the old days is a grim witness to a curious local law which was 
relinquished in the middle of the 17th century, the Halifax Gibbet 
law, framed for the protection of the clothmakers by making 
the crime of cloth-stealing punishable by execution. The Halifax 
Gibbet was something like the guillotine, and is said to have had 50 
victims between 1550 and 1650, when it cut off the head of a cloth- 
stealer for the last time. The base and steps of it remain in a garden 
off Gibbet Street, brought here when they were found at the limp, of 
the laying-out of People’s Park last century, and now preserved as an 
Ancient Monument. High on Lee Mount is Shroggs Park, with a 
lake in its 25 acres; from the terrace in West View Park (once a 
moorland waste) there is a view of woods and valleys and moorland 
ridges, with Stoodley Pike crowning a hill near Todmorden. 

There are shopping arcades and ample markets. The fruit and 
vegetable market has been held since 1871 in the open space of about 
10,000 square yards enclosed by the Old Piece Hall, another of the 
town’s Ancient Monuments. Built of stone in 1779 as a place where 
the cloth for sale could be displayed on market days, the Piece Hall 
has 311 rooms in its four sides, which are of two and three storeys 
following the slope of the hill, and every storey has a colonnade 
in front 

The town hall is a Renaissance building designed by Sir rww 
Bany, architect of the Houses of Parliament; its clock tower is 
enriched with sculpture, its spire (with a balcony near the top) 
rises 180 feet above the pavement. There is a bust of Cobden on the 
*®rixcaac, and at the top are three paintings of the Dedication of 
A»«d, AM«d founding the Navy (both by J. C. Horsley, RA), 
and Allred playing his harp in the Danish camp, by Daniel Maclise. 
3J* chamber & richJ y panelled, and in the library are books 
f< * b “ din * s by fce Edwards of Halifax, booksellers 
tmmm, m Yorkshire and London last century. One of their books is 
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always on show at the British Museum, and among the handsomely 
bound books here is one with a picture of Halifax cleverly hidden 
under the gilded edges of the leaves. 

Below Bankfield (his old home) is the handsome church of All 
Souls which Edward Ackroyd built and Sir Gilbert Scott designed. 
Said to have cost £100,000, it is a striking cross-shaped building 
in 14th century style, its tower adorned with over a dozen statues, 
its spire rising to a height of 236 feet. There are buttresses with 
saints in niches, handsome windows, and an ornate south porch 
with a figure of St Wilfrid in the gable ; over the west door is a 
figure of Our Lord. The interior has rich arches and an ornate 
display of carving on capitals and corbels ; the clerestory has marble 
shafts, and fading away above the chancel arch is a painting of the 
Adoration of the Lamb. There are stalls with angels, an elaborate 
pulpit of French stone with Devon and Italian marble, and a great 
marble font in the vaulted baptistry. Figures of Colonel Edward 
Ackroyd and his wife stand above the south door, and outside is a 
bronze statue of the colonel. 

Grimy with the smoke of industry is the stately old church of 
St John the Baptist. It is chiefly 15th century, but the north aisle 
has some 14th century windows and remains of Norman masonry, 
and the north and south chapels are 16th century, one founded by 
the bequest of William Rokeby, vicar of Halifax and Archbishop 
of Dublin, whose heart is buried here in a lead casket; the other built 
by Robert Holdsworth, a vicar murdered by thieves at the vicarage 
400 years ago. The whole of the church was much restored last 
century. 

In the impressive view of the south side of the church we 
see the noble tower rising 118 feet at the west end, the clerestory 
of the chancel with its embattled and pinnacled parapet, the chancel 
aisle enriched with gabled buttresses ending in leafy pinnacles above 
crested battlements, and the chapel remarkable for its buttresses, 
which have slender shafts supporting pinnacles and linked to the 
wall by huge gargoyles, among them winged monsters, a ram, and 
a man with bagpipes. There are lofty arcades in the spacious interior, 
but the nave is dim through having no clerestory. Two of the 
pillars are curious for having three capitals each, from which spring 
the chancel arch, the adjacent arches of the nave and chancel arcades, 
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and the arches across the aisles. Another unusual feature is the evi- 
dence that a tower was to have been built at the west end of the south 
aisle, shown by the curious western pillar of the arcade, the arch 
across the aisle here, and a doorway to a winding stair. 

There are old roofs with moulded beams and faded painting of 
heraldry, a fine array of Jacobean pews with bobbin ends, six old 
stalls with carved misereres showing little men among branches, a 
pelican, and angels, and three more old stalls serving as sedilia, 
with figures of a bishop reading and a monk praying, their misereres 
being carved with a mermaid, an angel, and a grotesque. More old 
carving is in the screenwork on the south side of the chancel, but the 
chancel screen and the rich oak pulpit are modem, the screen having 
a cornice with three rows of carving, the pulpit adorned with figures 
of the Four Evangelists. Standing by the old pillar almsbox is the 
lifesize wooden figure of an old man with a long beard, wearing a 
long coat and breeches; he is known as Old Tristram, and is said 
to be a portrait of a beggar familiar in Halifax streets in the 17th 
century. The south door is of that century. There are twisted altar 
rails 200 years old, and the cover of the font is partly 15th century, its 
shape like a spire enriched with tracery, buttresses, and pinnacles. 

Kept in a case is a small 14th century stone head of a tonsured 
monk, and in the porch are four gravestones looking old enough 
to be Norman. On part of a gravestone above the south doorway 
are a man in armour and a shield of arms. Both doorways to the 
rood-stairs remain, and in a crypt under the chancel (with old paint- 
ing on the roof) are old books, some of the 15th and 16th centuries. 

Lying on a stone tomb enriched with tracery is the fine marble 
figure of Charles Musgrave of 1875, vicar here for 48 years. Under 
a tiny canopy is the painted bust of John Favour in his robes and 
niff. Vicar in Elizabethan days, he was well known for his piety 
awl his skill in medicine. He was the author of a curious work called 
Antiquitie Triumphing over Noveltie, written in defence of the 
Qaash and dedicated to Archbishop Tobie Mathew, to whom he 
wss Chaplain ; in a foreword he naively explains that its progress had 
Iwm ddayed by his “preaching every Sabbath day, lecturing every 
dfiyw the week, exercising justice in the Commonwealth, practising 
afn.yau.aad Chirurgery, in the great penury and necessity thereof in 
camatey when I live, sad that only for God’s sake, which will 
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«>ei1v multiply both clients and patients. John Favour must have 
b^n aTmodest as he was industrious. 

A modem canopied monument adorned with angels is in memory 
of Robert Ferrar, a bishop, friend of Crannaer, a native of Halifax, 
and a man of high principles for which he was not afraid to suffer. 
For his attack on the Church he was hounded to prison on ridiculous 
rharees tried in London by a bishop who had long been his enemy, 
and condemned to death. At the stake he said to a bystander, 
“If you see me stir when the flames scorch me, know that I die in 
vain ” and when a brand was flung at his feet and the fire roared, 
he stood unflinching in the flames till his spirit fled. 


H AMPOLE. A handful of farms and cottages below the highway, 
it is famous as the home six centuries ago of Richard Rolle, 
who is said to have been buried here in the church of a vanished 
nunnery. One of the celebrated hermits of his day, he became a 
powerful preacher, and was famous for his writings, among them a 
poem called the Prick of Conscience, illustrated in a 15th century 
window of All Saints Church in York. 


With the Music of the River Near Her 

H AMPSTHWAITE. In a lovely setting in the wooded valley of 
the River Nidd, four miles from Harrogate, it was the home of 
six generations of the Thackerays. They sleep in the spacious church- 
yard aglow with daffodils on the river bank, and in the church porch 
is a 17th century stone with an inscription by one of them who had a 
fancy for rhyming, but was less gifted with his pen than the de- 
scendant who was to make the name immortal. 

There are many other gravestones lining the walls of the porch, 
some very crude, coming from Norman and medieval days, relics of 
the old church which has been almost entirely rebuilt. Much of the 
tower is medieval and the lower masonry of the nave pillars is old. 
There are two coffin lids by the arcade, and the font may be Norman. 
From the 17th century come the low seats in the nave, panelling 
round the walls, and two richly carved chairs. There is an old carved 
pulpit, and a small brass has the portrait of a 14th century civilian 
with long flowing hair and a beard, a cape over his shoulders. 

The captivating possession of the church is a tomb with angels 
watching over the lovely sleeping figure of a composer of our own 
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day. She was Amy Woodforde-Finden, whose In dian Love Lyrics 
are known the world over, and she lies in shining white marble 
crowned with a wreath of laurel. On the tomb are carvings illustrat- 
ing her songs — a sunset, a desert scene, an Eastern city with dom.^ 
and minarets, and a bunch of lotus flowers ; there are a few white 
irises, the flowers they plant on graves in Kashmir. The sculptor was 
George Wade. The composer lies in the lovely churchyard, with the 
music of the River Nidd near her grave. She had seen her husband 
laid here three years before, and three years earlier still her invalid 
stepson was buried here. Bom in Valparaiso, where her father was 
British Consul, Amy Woodforde-Finden lived in Tndi> f or a few 
years after her marriage, and wrote the Indian Love Lyrics on her 
return to England. 

She was one of a group of interesting people we found here. One 
was a vicar for 59 years who lived through Cromwell’s time; another 
a little lady, Jane Ridsdale, whose quaint portrait is in the south 
aisle. She died last century, 59 years old but only 31 inches hi gh 
She sleeps in a grave on the sunny side of the church, and it is said 
of her in Hampsthwaite that though there were so few inches of her 
she was every inch a lady. On her tomb are Horatio’s last words to 
Hamlet, Flights of angels singing thee to thy rest. 

Spofforth has its blind John Metcalfe, and Hampsthwaite has its 
blind Peter— Peter Barker, whom they laid here to rest in 1873. 
Sightless as a child of four, he taught himself all he needed to know 
and became the village joiner, working away as if he had eyes to see, 
and whistling as he worked. He could make anything a villa ge 
wants, and many of the houses here still have his chairs. In the church 
is the fice of a clock he took to pieces and repaired ; and he is said 
to have loved nothing better than ringing the bells, singing in the 
choir, and playing the Addle he made with his own hands. 

The Medieval Tombs 

TTAREWOOD. It is lovely enough for what it has come to be, 
A J. the home of a Princess Royal. High above the green valley 
where the River Wharfe flows the village gathers round the gateway 
at the end of one of the noblest avenues of elnn a and 
oceches in the county. A footpath crosses this park of 1800 acres, 
famed for its old beeches, woodland paths with splendid views, acres 
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of magnificent gardens, and a 50-acre lake tilled by a stream joining 
the river before it flows under the 18th century bridge. The park is 
famed for the three buildings it enshrines: Harewood House; the 
ruined 14th century castle of the Aldburghs, backed by woodland 
and looking on the river; and the church, sheltering a group of 
alabaster tombs unrivalled in Yorkshire. They are of the Redmans 
and the Rythers and the Gascoignes. 

For over two centuries Harewood has belonged to the Lascelles 
family, and in 1759 the first stone of Harewood House was laid, 
though it was not completed till George the Third was on the throne. 
Said to have cost £100,000, it was designed by John Carr of York, 
but was much altered by Sir Charles Barry. A stately place in classical 
style, it is 250 feet long, has a noble flight of steps, a broad terrace, 
and a handsome portico with six tall pillars. 

Sir William Aldburgh’s medieval castle, though a ruin, is still a 
lordly pile with walls 7 feet thick and towers 90 feet high. Above 
the main entrance (which keeps the grooves for the portcullis) is a 
charming window of the 15th century, with the shields of Aldburgh 
and Baliol at each side, and above it the Aldburgh motto. What shall 
be, shall. The Great Hall occupied all the ground floor of the main 
part of the castle, and we can still see part of the hearthstone of the 
open fireplace, and a lovely recess. A doorway in the hall leads to 
one of the towers, and another doorway, opens on the steps to a 
cellar. High up in the entrance tower is a small chamber with a 
great show of heraldry ; it was probably an oratory. 

A charming drive shaded by trees brings us to the church, a fine 
building 130 feet long. Of the church William de Curci founded 
early in the 12th century there is nothing to see except the bowl of a 
font. Most of the old work in this place of dignified simplicity is 
15th century, but it was much restored in the 18th and again by Sir 
Gilbert Scott. The tower stands between the aisles at the west end 
of the nave. There are splendid arcades without capitals, memorial 
windows to the Lascelles, and a monument with the bust of Sir 
Thomas Denison, an 18th century judge who died at Harewood. 

Among the splendid figures on Harewood’s lavishly carved tombs, 
all of which come from between 1400 and 1500, is one of another 
judge, Lord Chief Justice Sir William Gascoigne, bom at Gawthorpe 
Hall in 1350 and buried here four years after Agincourt. He comes 
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into Shakespeare as the fearless judge who sent Prince Hen™ * 
pnson, and is remembered as one of the finest inriov. c , enr ^ to 
had. He lies fa hi. robe. and cotf a nS "" 
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The Beautiful Halfway Town 

H ARROGATE. It is halfway between the capitals of England 
and Scotland, and the delight of all the citizens of these proud 
cities who know it. Yorkshire’s most beautiful town, set at the gate- 
way of a wonderful countryside of moor and plain and hill and vale, 
it is fitting that it should give us one of the most superb view's in this 
unrivalled county. From the top of the observatory tower on Harlow 
Hill (built in 1829 by John Thomson, and reaching to nearly 700 
feet above the sea) can be seen the Tees and the Humber, York and 
Ripon, a score of towns, a dozen castles, 70 parks, 200 villages, and 
the sites of four battles : Stamford Bridge, the Standard, Towton, 
and Marston Moor. As if this were not enough, some of the loveliest 
scenery in the county lies within walking distance of the town. 

Harrogate itself is full of flowers and trees. We find them in the 
busiest streets, and even at the station. There are leafy avenues, 
gardens in the squares, and over 350 acres of green spaces and parks, 
among them Harlow Moor with its stone cross rising finely against 
a background of pines, and the Valley Gardens which have been 
growing in beauty for half a century, leaving nothing to be desired 
with their lawns, riot of flowers in beds and borders, trees and shrubs, 
exquisite rockeries, and delightful vistas. Most remarkable of all is 
the Stray, a magnificent common of 200 acres reaching into the heart 
of the town. Part of the old Forest of Knaresborough, and preserved 
for all time by Act of Parliament, it is like a spacious lawn, shaded 
by avenues of trees and criss-crossed by paths and roads. It is a 
perfect setting for the dignified buildings and palatial hotels, and 
contributes the chief impression of space which is the first thing 
that strikes the traveller passing through the town. 

The fame of the town has come through its waters, and of its 
natural springs, numbering more than four score, over 30 are in what 
is known as the Bogs Field. The Old Sulphur Well, now the Pump 
Room, is an octagonal building of last century, crowned by a big 
dome. The Royal Baths are in a splendid building with a dome and 
a great hall with marble pillars. The discovery of the waters was 
made in Queen Elizabeth’s day, but owing to its inaccessibility then 
Harrogate’s popularity is little more than a hundred years old. 
Smollett described it as wild and bleak; Sydney Smith could not 
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find a good word to say for it But it grew into favour last century 
and was visited by Byron, Wordsworth, Southey, and Dickens. It 
was while sitting by the Stray one Sunday evening in 1876 that 
Bishop Bickersteth wrote the famous hymn. Peace, perfect Peace. 

Today its population is about 40,000. There are fine houses and 
shops and public buildings. The great concert hall seats 2000 people. 
In Prospect Square is an imposing white obelisk to those who fell 
in the Great War, 75 feet high, with bronze panels by Gilbert Led- 
ward on the massive base containing the names, scenes of a call to 
arms, and Britannia standing above a company of soldiers with a 
dove flying over their heads. With the public library goes the art 
gallery and museum, where we may see pictures of Old Harrogate 
and local scenes, and portraits of blind John Metcalfe of Knares- 
borough and of Jane Ridsdale who was 31 inches high; a collection 
of books and day tablets from the East, a fragment of a stone coffin 
with a Viking inscription found a few miles away, Egyptian bricks 
and vases, Roman lamps and coins, an oak chest from a house 
immortalised in Wuthering Heights, a chained Bible of 1595, three 
Breeches Bibles, an Apron Bible, and wonderful carvings in pith of 
a Hindu temple and a bullock team and waggon. 

The town has a fine group of churches and chapels. Christ Church, 
standing on the Stray, was built in 1831, and has rich glass at the 
east end showing the Revelation of St John, figures of Moses and 
Elijah, Peter and Paul, and the Crucifixion with John and the 
mourning women. There is an inscription to William Powell Frith, 
the artist who was bom at Aldfield near by and once lived at Harro- 
gate. He sleeps at Kensal Green, but is remembered here where his 
mother lies. 

St Peter’s, in the heart of the town, is a lofty cross-shaped church 
in medieval style, and has grown gradually from the building of the 
chancel in 1870 to the building of the fine tower in 1926. On the 
tower are stone figures of St Peter with a bunch of keys and a book, 
and St George with the dragon at his feet; St George’s hands are 
mating on his sword. Among other rich stone carving are the heads 
of Dr Bkkersteth (Bishop of Ripon) and Archbishop Thompson of 
York, at each side of the sanctuary; the heads of bishops and arch- 
tHtapa on the nave arcades ; capitals carved with sprays of flowers 
tad foliage; corbels cm the north transept showing Gabriel, Uriel, 
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Raphael, and Michael; a panel over the west door with an angel 
appearing to Peter in prison ; and a panel with Jesus blessing the 
children at which a demon with bat-like wings near by seems to be 
scowling from his place at the entrance to the church. 

To those who gave their lives in the Great War there are four 
stained windows, and a bronze tablet with Our Lord on the Cross, 
a laurel wreath, a crown, and the names of 56 men and a woman, 
among them Donald Simpson Bell, who w on the VC by an act of 
astounding courage in the Great War. He w T as lieutenant in an 
attacking company which was fired on by a machine gun, and creep- 
ing up a communication trench, he, with a corporal and a private, 
rushed across the open under heavy fire and destroyed the gun-post 
entirely, so saving many lives. Five days later he lost his life in a 
similar act of bravery. In one of the memorial window's is a repro- 
duction of Bernard Partridge’s picture of the Unknown Warrior, 
and the words : who goes there? 

I have no name . I died for my country . 

Pass, Unknown Warrior. 

Another of the four window's is to the three sons of a vicar, Lundy 
Edward William Foote, who preached here for over half a century. 

A wonderful church is that of St Wilfrid, a massive stone pile 
shaped like a cross, built in the first generation of our own century 
and given its loveliest corner (the lady chapel) in 1935. It has a 
clerestoried nave with aisles, a chancel with triforium and clerestory 
and chapels, and a low embattled tow f er with a pyramid roof over 
the crossing. Its style is largely 13th century, and its architect was 
Mr Temple Moore. By the great sculptured Crucifixion at the north 
door are the initials of Miss Elizabeth Trotter, whose generosity 
brought the church into being. A fine hall is linked with the church 
by an arcaded cloister, the whole group making a very charming 
picture in a setting of lawn, unseen from the road. 

Very impressive are the nave arcades, with great pillars and arches, 
and the three-tiered chancel with two rows of windows in the east 
wall above an open arcade through which we enter the lady chapel, 
an exquisite little place seeming already to wear the charm of age. 
Lighted by tall lancets, it has a passage in the thickness of the wall, 
and a continuous arcade of eight bays with slender pillars supporting 
the vault. Four golden angels hold candles over the lovely altar, 
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and on the wall above is Alfred Southwick's stone carving of the 
Crucifixion. Higher still is an oval window showing the Madonna 
and the Child, who is standing to bless all who come. A com panio n 
oval window at the west end of the church has God the Father hold- 
ing an orb. 

The striking south transept chapel has an apse with arcaded 
stone seats under five great lancets, between which are shafts meeting 
in the domed ceiling. On the massive rood-beam between the nave 
and chancel are Mary and John by the Cross (where Our Lord has 
the serpent under His feet), and two seraphim, ail painted in med ieval 
style. The screens are in memory of men who fell in the Great War, 
and there is a war shrine in the shape of a triptych with a picture 
of the Archangel Michael slaying the dragon. On the rail of the fine 
table in the north chapel is the carved mouse of Robert Thomp- 
son of Kilbum. The beautiful lectern of wrought metal is enriched 
with vine and oak, and has four arms holding candles. There are 
paintings of saints on the wooden pulpit. 

The coloured windows have the virtue of not keeping out the light. 
One in the north porch, showing St Hugh of Lincoln, is in memory of 
Mr Temple Moore. The east windows are a blue mosaic of scenes 
concerning the story of Our Lord. The west window is interesting 
for bong a memorial to Miss Trotter’s sister, whose sudden death at 
Harrogate, while they were breaking a journey to Scotland, was the 
cause of Elizabeth coming to live here. In the north chapel dedicated 
to him are nine scenes in the story of St Wilfrid, from the time he 
was a boy at the monastery of Lindisfame to his death at Oundle. 

The series of reliefs on the walls, showing the Life of Christ from 
the Annunciation to the Ascension, were modelled and pamtwt by 
Ranees Darlington, once a member of the church, and the faces of 
some of the figures are portraits of folk who have worshipped here. 
hk the Flight into Egypt we see the Madonna and Child on a donkey, 
wMe Joseph is closing the door of the house, and in the Descent 
Irmi the Cross we notice a robin above the body of Our Lord. 

la the wall of the stone stairway to the organ is the oldest thing 
efcardi has to show, a cinquefoil opening of medieval days, which 
aas brought from an old church at Kimberley in Norfolk. 

. Q* *** ***** of the town the church of BHton is a hand- 
taftlhig <teagoed by Sir Gilbert Scott, with a striking tower 
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and beautiful doorways. The lovely capitals of overhanging foliage 
m the doorways of the porch are an introduction to much beautiful 
carving within and without, seen on the corbels and on wonderful 
capitals springing from the clustered pillars of the nave arcades. 

A Bad Old Man 

H ARTHILL. Collieries have not robbed it of charm. Among its 
fine trees are the cedars of the rectory, and the churchyard has 
far horizons. Near the church is an admirable thing — a swinging 
sign (made from timbers of the old belfry) telling briefly the story 
of the village, its people, and its church. We read that its street was 
part of the Harthill Walk in Ivanhoe, that the church was first built 
by the Conqueror’s son-in-law, Earl de Warenne, and that a unique 
illustrated history of the place is kept in the school. The tower of the 
church is mainly 15th century, but the nave arcades were built when 
the Norman style was passing. The old font has a Jacobean cover, 
there is a fine old chest, and the modem woodwork is richly carved. 

The famous Osbornes are sleeping here. They lived at Kiveton 
near by, and gave England several distinguished Dukes of Leeds, 
seven lying here with their wives. Lady Margaret (who “died com- 
fortably” in 1642) kneels at a desk with one child behind her and 
another in swaddling clothes. 

In a dark corner sleeps the most notorious of them all, Sir Thomas 
Osborne. He lies fittingly in the shadows, for his ways were dark, 
and his life was a scandal of two generations. He was bom in the 
happy days of Charles the First and lived to see the Stuarts toppling 
off the throne, and all his life he was corrupt. His love was scorned 
in his youth by his cousin Dorothy Osborne, and we may wonder 
what her life would have been like had she accepted him. Pepys 
thought him a comely gentleman when he first saw him at the court 
of Charles the Second, but he was a self-seeking politician, a 
trickster, and a traitor to the State, though he marched from dignity 
to dignity, baronet, baron, viscount, earl, marquis, duke. Whatever 
he was, he was corrupt. He connived with Charles the Second to 
betray Parliament to France, even accepting bribes to prorogue the 
House to permit the conclusion of treaties France did not want. His 
evil doings brought him at last to the Tower, where he lay a prisoner 
for five years ; but he found his way out again, took his seat among 
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the peers, promoted the marriage of William and Mary, and was one 
of the chief factors in bringing them to the throne. He manage to 
evade impeachment, and lived on till 1712, when he died of con- 
vulsions, a bad old man of 81. 

Patrick Bronte Meets Miss Branwell 

H ARTSHEAD. A grey village far above the River Calder, it has 
old mills , old stocks, and a mounting stone facing the church, 
which looks far over the hills. Nearly half a mile beyond the church 
is Walton Cross, a fine block of stone just inside a field ; it was carved 
a thousand years ago with strap ornament, two queer animal* and 
a tree with four birds among the branches. The churchyard has a 
fragment of another cross, a sundial of 1611, and the trunk of an 
immense yew that was here in medieval days. 

The squat little church has a low tower rising above the nave’s 
stone roof, and has been refashioned in 12th century style; but it 
still has its Norman doorway with an arch of zigzag on two shafts 
at each side, and a Norman chancel arch enriched with zi gzag and 
lattice pattern. The font is a modem bowl on a Norman pillar 
The church (with two dormers in its roof) is c har min g inside with 
low black and white roofs, pews with bobbin ends, a pulpit with 
carved panels, and windows bright with Bible story. There are two 
carved chairs, a fine old chest, an old candelabra h angin g in the nave, 
and an oak reredos said to have been made in Italy in the 16th century. 

It was at Hartshead that an Irishman met a Cornish girl on holiday. 
He was Patrick Bronte, a curate, and the girl was Maria Branwell, 
who had never dreamed of changing the sunshine of Cornwall for 
the mists of this bleak spot. They were married at Guiseley one grey 
December day in 1812, and their first child was bom here. From 
this marriage sprang the three immortal sisters, Emily, Anne, and 
Oisriotte, and we may wonder how much poorer the world would 
have been, in spite of all the bitterness this marriage caused, had 
not Patrick BrontS met Miss Branwell on this Yorkshire hilltop. 
TTARTWITH. It is on a windswept slope of the moor, with the 
Xi River Nidd flowing in a great curve over a mile away. Close 
^ * Wip stey, its woods and parkland going down to the river, and 
ti>o raflet north are the fantastic Brimham Rocks, one of the natural 
mm/km of Yorkshire. There is a magnificent view of Nidderdale 
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and the distant moors from the church, which stands by a wayside 
lawn, the school and an old cottage keeping it company. 

Friend of Sir Isaac Newton 

H ATFIELD. Hereabouts is the famous Hatfield Chase, its 
thousands of broad acres (extending into Lincolnshire and 
Notts) once a swampy fen where wild geese, herons, badgers, and 
otters abounded. The draining of the marshes was partly accom- 
plished in Charles Stuart’s day by the Dutch engineer Cornelius 
Vermuyden, in spite of the fierce opposition of the fenmen, who 
destroyed his dykes and fired on his men. 

The history of Hatfield goes back a thousand years before that, 
for it is believed to be the Haethfelth mentioned in Bede, where was 
fought the battle in which Edwin, first Christian King of Northum- 
bria, was killed by Penda in 633. Edwin’s head was laid in the 
small chapel which was to become York Minster. Thomas Hatfield, 
Bishop of Durham and keeper of the privy seal, is thought to have 
been bom here, and we may still see the old manor house in which 
are said to have been bom a son of Edward the Third in the 14th 
century and a son of Richard Duke of York in the 15th. 

The Hatfield of today is a pleasant village with many old houses 
of mellowed brick and a lofty and stately church which can rightly 
rlaim to be one of the noblest in the Riding. It has grown from one 
built at the close of Norman days, and of that 12th century church 
there are still the tall arcades with pointed arches on round pillars, 
the west window of the north aisle, the west doorway through which 
we enter, and the south doorway with a hood, both these doorways 
being Norman. A striking feature of the medieval reconstruction of 
the church are the six arches spanning the north aisle, making it like 
a cloistered walk to the north transept. The rest of the church— the 
clerestory, the shallow transepts, the spacious chancel and chapels, 
and the great central tower— is 15th century. The tower rests on four 
great arches with lovely mouldings, and above them are four windows 
flooding the crossing with light. 

There are beautiful old roofs with floral bosses, an ancient chancel 
screen with traceried vaulting supporting the floor of the vanished 
loft, and part of a simple old screen between the north chapel and 
the transept. In the other chapel are old pews, and the medieval south 
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door has its old iron hinges. A fine medieval chest has scratch carving 
of circles and stars and rounded arcading, and another grand old chest 
is bound with iron and studded with a mass of great nails and has a slot 
for coins, and may have been used for Peter’s Pence. The font is over 
700 years old. There is a chained copy of Jewel’s Apology. The south 
chapel has a 15th century altar tomb and fragments of old armour. 

A man who knew this church well was Abraham de la Pryme, 
whose grandfather came from Holland with Vermuyden. A student 
of natural history and antiquities, Abraham kept a marvellous diary 
from his boyhood till a day or two before he died in 1704. As curate, 
he travelled about the neighbourhood, seeing and recording every- 
thing with the intention of writing a history. He was a friend of Sir 
Isaac Newton and Sir Hans Sloane, and had he lived to complete his 
task we may believe he would have been as well known as Gilbert White 
or Pepys; but he was only 32 when he caught a fever after visiting 
sick folk, and was buried here before his life’s task was well begun. 

H AWKSWORTH. The years have left it unspoiled, a lovely 
out-of-the-way village without a church, set on the high ridge 
between the River Aire and the Wharfe. From the road winding over 
its moor there is a wonderful panorama of the industrial heart of 
Yorkshire, where towns and villages mingle with the fields and 
woodlands of the valley, the hills and the moors. It has a charming 
picture of Elizabethan England in Hawksworth Hall, with its fine 
army of chimneys and gables, mullioned windows and round ones. 
Here the Hawksworths lived for many generations, and here James 
the First is said to have slept. Fame came suddenly to this village, 
of which few people had heard till a writer of our own day made it 
the home of Mother Hubbard. She was not the Mother Hubbard of 
the nursery rhyme, but the charming old lady who comes into William 
Riley’s story Windyridge. Here, in a garden fragrant with flowers 
when we called, is her little stone cottage with only one storey, and 
tiny windows from which she looked down to Bradford where Riley 
was bom, and up to his beloved moors. 

The Wondrous Tale of Patrick Prunty's Daughters 

H AWORTH. An unlovely place to which all pilgrims come, it 
has a house to see that has sent a wondrous tale down the 
corridors of tone. It is the home of as tragic a story as ever was told 
inictibsoriafiKt. 
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We may think some sordid streak of fate made this grim place, 
knowing what was coming, for Haworth fits its story. It is a de- 
pressing scene, set in the vast and terrible solitude of the moors, 
with a long street climbing to the churchyard high above the 
roofs. 

It is here that we must come if we would understand the Brontes. 
We must see this melancholy place that they have put for ever into 
literature. We must see these mills and houses and climb the steep 
and narrow street up which long ago came Patrick Bronte with his 
Cornish wife, their six children, and seven cartloads of furni- 
ture. His father was plain Prunty, a poor Irish farmer with ten 
children. 

They arrived at the parsonage, and perhaps the children may have 
been thrilled by the sight of the moors about them. They have a 
touch of beauty when the heather is out, but for most of the year 
they are vast wastes scarred with black quarries, littered with rocks, 
brown with a coarse grass, and unspeakably lonely. Behind their 
home at the parsonage they would soon find the rough track they 
were to tread down so often when they would escape to the moors 
to forget the tragedy of life. In one of the glens is a waterfall known 
by their name today; they loved to come to it, first three, then two, 
then only one. Here is a massive stone, known as the Bronte Chair, 
at which they would rest and tell tales to one another long before 
they told them to the world. Farther on is Withens, a desolate 
house; and Ponden Hall which comes into Wuthering Heights; and 
the Femdean Manor of Jane Eyre. 

Between these lonely moors and the busy valley down below 
stands Haworth with the church, the parsonage, and the inn cluster- 
ing about the churchyard in an unlovely mass at the top of the street. 
The church must disappoint us, for it is not the church they knew; 
only its tower is old, and as they saw it. It is a bitter thing that the 
old church should have gone, with all its loveliness and its human 
appeal. Here we have little to see except an alabaster pulpit, a 17th 
century Bible, a silver chalice of Shakespeare’s day, a window of the 
Acts of Mercy put here by an American admirer of Charlotte, and 
an inscription with the names of the eight Brontes who came to 
Haworth in that spring of 1 820 ; Maria the frail mother who pined for 
her Cornish home, little Maria and her sister Elizabeth, who slipped 
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awa y as children ; Branwell the drunken ne’er-do-well ; delicate Anne 
who sleeps at Scarborough, Emily with her brilliant genius and 
dauntte re courage; Charlotte the incomparable; and the strange 
melancholy father who outlived them all and would sit alone by 
the fire at the parsonage after his 41 years, t hink i n g. 

We come to the Bronte house up the stony little hill which is no 
more “a little and a lone green lane, that opened on a common 
wide”, as Emily wrote; but it has hanging over the pavement a 
sign that draws us to it. It is a silhouette, such as were fashionable 
in the BrontS days, and is a fine piece of craftsmanship by Herbert 
Scarborough, the village blacksmith, designed by the Curator of 
the Museum, Harold Mitchell. It shows Charlotte writing with a 
q uill pen, and the table she writes on, the chair she sits in, the little 
desk on the table, the lamp and the inkwell, are all copied from 
the originals indoors. It is one of the best village signs in all 
England. 

The parsonage overlooks the churchyard, a depressing spectacle 
enclosed with iron railings, with a few trees shading a wilderness of 
black gravestones (hundreds of them happily flat on the ground). 
Never have we seen a more disheartening sight. A Haworth boy who 
lived to be a knight (Sir James Roberts) bought the house for the 
Brontfl Society and a new wing has been added and some changes 
made indoors. But we see the rooms much as the sisters knew them. 
It is a simple stone house with a small garden at the front, cold stone 
floors, and six or seven rooms, a home of suffering and struggle, but 
a house of pilgrimage for all who cherish the thought of these 
sisters whose spirit could not be quenched but whose genius burned 
intensely like a fire and died down quickly. 

A doc* on the right in the narrow hall brings us to Patrick BrontS’s 
room, where he took his meals alone. It has an oldfashioned piano 
with little shelves for candles, and the couch on which Emily died. 
Also off the hall is the room in which the children spent half 
days; in it is the table round which they marched hour after hour 
telling stories and reciting poems. Here is the kitchen in which the 
old Yorkshire servant Tabby spent most of her life, and upstairs is 
a tiny room (nine feet by five) which the girls used as their nursery, 
in which they would spend the few happy hours they knew. 

For th o us an ds of people there will not be any room in Fngland 
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more appealing than this. This little nursery has in it the cradle in 
which the three sisters were rocked to sleep, and on the walls are 
pictures painted by them, and their faint pencil scrawls. It was this 
room of which Charlotte wrote long afterwards : 

Pen cannot portray the deep interest of the scenes I have witnessed 
in that little room with the low narrow bed and bare whitewashed walls . 
There have I sat on a bedstead , my eye fixed on the window , through 
which appeared no other landscape than a monotonous stretch of 
moorland , a great church tower rising from the churchyard so filled 
with graves that the rank weeds and coarse grass scarce had room to 
shoot between the monuments. 

The rooms are full of intimate small things, many of them brought 
back to their old home from distant parts of the world. Here is the 
lamp which threw its light on the manuscript of Jane Eyre and 
Wuthering Heights as they were being secretly written in the long 
dark hours. Here is the temperance pledge that Branwell signed in 
a moment of high resolve which he could never sustain for long. 
Here is Emily's mug with her name on it in gold letters. There is a 
picture of her dog Keeper, and Keeper’s collar, Emily’s rosewood 
writing desk has in it the letters and newspaper cuttings as she left 
them, and here is the comb which fell from her hand when she died, 
a tea-cosy worked by Charlotte, and a sampler she embroidered, 
with the alphabet and a text. Charlotte’s workbasket is as she left 
it, with the silks and reels as she arranged them, and there is a lock 
of her hair, her drawing of a squirrel, and a tea-caddy she made. A 
tiny magazine with 12 pages of microscopic writing has been pre- 
served, one of their first literary enterprises, and there is a painting 
of Anne's dog Floss. It is all as if the Brontes had been here yesterday, 
so friendly seems the touch of these small things. 

Sad as are the memories haunting us in this grim house, we like 
to t hink that perhaps there was some merriment in it in the spring 
of 1820, with little feet pattering over the cold stone floors, and 
children laughing. The first shadow came when the mother died, 
longing for the sunshine of the Cornwall she loved and killed by the 
winds and fogs from the moors. Aunt Elizabeth came up from 
Cornwall to look after the children, but they were shy with her, and 
she never understood them ; never had they an understanding soul 
about them, for Tabby was too busy scrubbing and polishing to find 
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time for stories, and brother Branwell was too surly, and the father 
was becoming daily more and more forbidding and melancholy, 
shutting himself up for hours and terrifying them at times by firing 
his pistol into space. The pistol is here for us to see. 

So more and more the sisters were left to themselves, telling tales, 
writing stories, making books and magazines, and painting pictures 
of things they had not seen. Their notebooks and diaries, and their 
miniature volumes, are here for us to see. 

Schooldays brought little joy and much misery for them. Elizabeth 
and Maria wept when they were sent to a school for poor clergy- 
men's daughters, and there within a few months they drooped and 
died. Every day after that the faces of the three sisters peeped from 
the parsonage windows into the churchyard, where slept two more 
BrontSs. 

We think of Charlotte and Emily waving goodbye to their father 
as they set off with anxious hearts for Miss Wooler’s school at Roe 
Head over the hills ; Emily was so unhappy there that she quickly came 
back, and in this moorland air would write in secret night after night 
the stories and poems that move us so strangely now. All along there 
had been little money to spare, and presently Charlotte, Emily, and 
Anne decided that there must be more money coming in if Branwell 
was to be a famous artist. They loved him in spite of himself. Emily 
nearly killed herself working 17 hours a day for a pittance she gladly 
gave him; Charlotte humbled herself by submitting to ill-treatment 
which almost broke her spirit; and Anne suffered for him untold 
misery as a governess at Little Ouseburn, where she was joined by 
Branwell after his studio at Bradford had failed. All three gave 
themselves for this most wretched good-for-nothin g . 

At last they resolved to start a school to make enough money to 
give him a new chance. There was a room at the parsonage, and a 
school would mean that they could be together and go up to the 
moors when they liked. Charlotte and Emily went to Brussels to 
learn languages, but E mil y, weaker than ever, came home to help 
Tabby to manage the house, for Aunt Elizabeth had died. At last all 
*** r eady; the school was to be opened. Eagerly and with hi gh 
hope* the three sisters drew up a circular which we may read ; it is 
o«e of the moat pathetic things here. We read of their promising 
school foe young ladie s, and feel that a crowd of parents should have 
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come hurrying up the hill ; but no one came. All their longing, their 
travelling, their struggling, their waiting, was in vain, and perhaps it 
was as well, for Branwell was worse and worse, talking wildly when 
he was sober, and not fit to live with when he was drunk. 

So the shadows thickened round them; every day despair and ruin 
were round the corner. One day Charlotte peeped into Emily’s rose- 
wood writing desk (as we may do) and found a bundle of poems. 
Emily was angry, but the other sisters brought their poems to light, 
and they decided to make a collection and print a volume of their 
best. They paid £31 to have a little book printed and published. It 
gave them new hope to do it, and they were confident of success. It 
is heartbreaking to see this slim volume among these books, and to 
think how, day after day, week after week, the three sisters watched 
at the parsonage windows for a messenger coming with news of their 
book. But no one came. They heard nothing of it, and there were 
no reviews. Only two copies w T ere sold. 

Undaunted and undefeatable, they turned from poems to stories. 
Emily, paler every morning and wearier every night, poured out her 
secret passion into Wuthering Heights, Anne wrote Agnes Grey, 
and Charlotte The Professor. They sent them with high hopes and 
beating hearts to publishers, but all the manuscripts came back. It 
was almost too much for them. Their health was failing. Their walks 
on the moors became shorter and rarer. Tabby was a cripple and 
hard to get on with, the father was aloof from the world, and Bran- 
well was insufferable, an offensive brute. But Charlotte kept on. 
When the long day was done she would go to bed, not to sleep, but 
to write with an aching head and a heavy heart, and one day she sent 
secretly to the publishers the manuscript of Jane Eyre. 

It was the miracle at last, for it was published and leapt into instant 
fame. Nobody knew who the author was, for it was supposed to be 
written by Currer Bell, but the publishers were delighted to follow it 
with Wuthering Heights by Ellis Bell, and Agnes Grey by Acton 
Bell. None but these three knew that there were no such people as 
the Bells. None of the great people in London, the famous writers 
who discussed these books, guessed the tragic truth behind them. 
Not even in the parsonage was it known except to the sisters them- 
selves. The father went on sulking, the brother went on drinking. 

But there came a day when the heads of a great publishing house 
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in London were astounded to see walking into their room a shy little 
timid woman, no taller than Queen Victoria, who explained that she 
had written the book of which everybody was talking. It was the 
beginning of an exciting time for Charlotte, who was introduced 
to Dickens, Thackeray, Matthew Arnold, Harriet Martineau, and a 
host of others; was taken round to plays and to dine with famous 
folk; yet was all the time unspoiled and longing to be home again. 
Success had come, the sun shone on the parsonage. But the shadows 
were crowding back. There was no fear of poverty now. They could 
laugh now and then to think of the days when they were struggling 
to make a little money for Branwell. But his degraded life was ending ; 
he died standing on his feet with a shriek on his lips, and in three 
months they laid Emily beside him in the churchyard. Her dog 
Keeper lay on her grave for three days. When they looked in her 
rosewood desk they found this, perhaps the greatest poem that 
has ever been written by a woman : 

No coward soul is mine. 

No trembler in the world's storm-troubled sphere: 

I see Heaven's glories shine, 

And faith shines equal, arming me from fear. 

O Cod within my breast. 

Almighty, ever-present Deity l 
life — that in me has rest. 

As I, undying Life, have power in Thee! 

Vain are the thousand creeds 

That move men's hearts: unutterably vain; 

Worthless as withered weeds 

Or idlest froth amid the boundless main. 

To waken doubt in one 
Holding so fast by Thine infinity; 

So surely anchored on 

The steadfast rock of Immortality. 

With wide embracing love 
Thy spirit animates eternal years ; 

Pervades and broods above , 

Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates, and rears. 

Though earth and man were gone 
And suns and universes ceased to be. 

And Thou wert left alone. 

Every existence would exist in Thee. 
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There is not room for Death , 

Nor atom that his might could render void. 

Thou , Thou art being and breath , 

And what Thou art may never be destroyed. 

It was hard for Emily to die, but death came like its twin sister 
Sleep to gentle Anne. Emily’s passing was too much for her, and in 
the cold spring of that winter she died by the sea at Scarborough, 
Charlotte alone with her. 

Charlotte looked out of the windows and walked on the moors 
alone; she with her father and Tabby were all the Brontes that were 
left at the parsonage. 

One winter’s day her father’s curate Arthur Nicholls came into 
the dining-room, where she sat alone. He was trembling from head 
to foot, and asked her to marry him. She asked him to wait till the 
next day, and her father said the answer must be No. The curate 
decided to leave the parish, but after a year Patrick Bronte found 
that he could not endure the new curate and called Nicholls back, 
and Charlotte was allowed to marry him on condition that they lived 
in the parsonage and looked after the vicar. When the wedding day 
came the father refused to go. Charlotte had been his stay for a 
generation. She had struggled with a breaking heart to keep him ; 
she had suffered his insufferable son and his own bitter churlish- 
ness ; she had given up her husband at his bidding until he called him 
back for his own selfishness ; and on that summer’s day (it was June 
29, 1854) when Charlotte dressed herself in a white muslin dress and 
a white lace mantle and a bonnet trimmed with green leaves to go to 
the church for her wedding, Patrick Bronte would not go, and Char- 
lotte’s old teacher gave her away. The villagers said she looked like 
a snowdrop, and snowdrops are short-lived flowers. A few more 
months and her life was done. “I am not going to die, am I?” she 
whispered to her bridegroom. “He won’t separate us now— we have 
been so happy.” But it was over. Patrick Bronte was alone with his 
curate in this dark house, for Tabby had died, blind and broken. 
Arthur Nicholls stayed on with him, and when he was carried to his 
grave not a Bronte was left to mourn for him from all that pro- 
cession that had come up the hill 41 years before. All this history 
had been lived in this place, and it ended in this place with a burial. 

Perhaps if little Miss Branwell had persisted in returning to the 
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warm West Country, if her children had not been brought up in this 
cold stone house with these miserable graves around them and the 
solitary moors behind, if this hard and sullen Irishman had under- 
stood delicate children and women better, or if his son had had a 
little manliness, the Bronte sisters might have known long life and 
happiness instead of short life and misery and immortality. Out of 
their sufferings came the strength that made their books. We cannot 
tell whether they would rather have been happy than great, but we 
know that through ages to come the memory of these three will be 
like a bright star that shines alone on a winter’s night. 

The Chapel in the Park 

H AZELWOOD CASTLE. It stands in a park of 200 acres, 
an embattled house with old yews among lovely trees, between 
Leeds and Tadcaster. For eight centuries it was the home of the 
Vavasours, whose shield is over the doorway, and it has remains of 
the 13th century. The builder of the castle. Sir William Vavasour, 
gave stone from his quarry for building York Minster, where we 
may see a statue of him with a lump of stone in his hand. Another 
Vavasour was knighted at Flodden Field, and Thomas equipped 
ships and men to sail against the Armada, a service for which 
Elizabeth gave him permission to worship as he pleased in the chapel 
here. 

Nestling under the walls of the house, the small medieval chapel 
is notable chiefly for the Vavasour monuments, and it has a piscina, 
a font, and a stoup of the 14th century, an almsbox s unk in the wall 
probably in the 1 7th century, and a long stone panel with recessed 
figures of a bishop, the Madonna and Child, and a saint, with a 
Spue above a tiny niche. The reredos, an oil painting of the Cruci- 
fixion with the Women and St John, is under a broken pediment 
supported by great pillars. 

The first of the monuments on the south side of the chapel is a 
cross-legged knight in chain armour and surcoat, the Vavasour arms 
on his shield ; he lies on a tomb enriched with quatrefoils, in a recess 
dotted with flowers and with a leafy hood. Next comes a big canopied 
t omb on which Sir Thomas Vavasour of 1632 and his wife are kneel- 
ing* seven of their children on the front of the tomb, and two babes. 
kwAift g at if they are posing for a photographer is the family group 
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on the third monument. Sir Walter Vavasour of 1713 reclining, his 
wife kneeling, one of three children holding a cross and another lying 
on a cushion. Beyond this classical memorial is a lovely 14th century 
tomb recess with a traceried gable, sheltering a poor battered knight. 
There are three great floorstones down the middle of the chapel, a 
memorial to little Constance Vavasour of 1851 showing her in the 
arms of an angel, and the wax figure of a maid dressed in white. 
She lies under the altar, and on the glass front of the case which 
shelters her we read, Clara Puella. 

We come and go through a 15th century door with beautiful 
tracery and an iron grille. In the little burial ground is a lovely 14th 
century cross with four headless figures at the foot. 

Poor Old Oak 

H EADINGLEY. The new has gathered round the old, for here, 
in the heart of this suburb of Leeds, stood the famous Head- 
ingley Oak. Its great days have long been over, but its blackened 
trunk, leaning over the busy road, a single arm held aloft, remained 
after a thousand years of change, until 1941, when it collapsed. 

Close by are the peace memorial and St Michael's church, one of 
the noblest modem churches hereabouts. Shaped like a cross, with 
a huge tower and spire rising between the aisles at the west end, it 
is a place of many arches ; besides the arcades, they span the aisles 
and the lofty nave and chancel, which have between them a hand- 
some iron screen. The tower has a vaulted roof, the alabaster pulpit 
has many figures and scenes illustrating the preaching of the Gospel, 
and angels and lions adorn the brass lectern. The striking east wall 
has two rows of lancet windows with rich arches and clustered 
shafts, and the reredos has 21 coloured figures of saints and bishops 
in canopied niches gleaming with gold. The north porch has figures 
of Our Lord and the Four Evangelists in niches. 

An avenue of trees leads from the busy road to St Chad’s on its 
bank of lawn, a 19th century church of which Headingley is justly 
proud. With a spire 186 feet high, it is dignified and beautiful and 
filled with light. There is a fine vista of arches along the nave and 
chancel (an avenue of nine bays), and the aisles have flying buttresses 
to the arcades. There are capitals with rich foliage, quaint carvings 
of lizards, and a handsome oak pulpit, its stair crowned with a figure 
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of Si Chad, its stem carved with a serpent, a dragon, an eagle, and a 
bat chained to a tree stump. 

The raised chancel is notable for its remarkable reredos, most 
richl y carved, and the brilliant east window above it. The reredos has 
a great canopy of interlacing foliage, sheltering Our Lord in judg- 
ment, with people of every tribe, kindred, and tongue about Him, 
forcing St Chad, the Madonna, Francis of Assisi, and Edward the 
Confessor. The window has glowing scenes of Creation, with angels, 
a flaming nebula, the solar system, the sun and moon, the tropics, 
the arctic regions, Adam and Eve in Eden, a zebra, a deer, a host of 
small animals, a lion, birds (including a peacock with its tail spread), 
and fish in a blue and purple sea, a seal coming to the surface. Shin- 
ing golden at the top of this blue window is the New Jerusalem. 

Headingley gave England a famous man of letters, for here in 
1835 was born Alfred Austin who died a year before the Great War, 
and is remembered as a poet who loved gardens and quiet places, 
the first journalist to be Poet Laureate — only politicians know why. 

The Extraordinary Arch 

H EALAUGH. Perched on a hill, and nestling among great trees, 
the little church looks over the rich Plain to the towers of York 
and the distant Wolds. Near it stood a castle of the Percys, and by 
it still stands the fine Old Hall with the shaft of an ancient cross in 
the garden. Over a mile away is the moated site of a 13th century 
Augustinian priory, of which slight remains are still to be seen in the 
house called Healaugh Manor Farm. 

The church has much of its Norman work left. The top of the 
tower has been rebuilt, but the old base has its plain Norman arch 
to the nave, and a fine 12th century corbel table of heads of men and 
animals runs along the south side of the nave and chancel. 

Facing the sun and rain without a sheltering porch, the Norman 
doorway is indeed a thing of beauty. In the rich carving of the 
capitals we see a man's head, a horse and dog in entwining scrolls, 
and two wild animals. The arch has a band of 28 beak-heads and a 
quaint medley including beak-heads with faces of men and animals , 
figures kneeling and sitting, two men kneeling upside down, a dove, 
and a man with a woman carrying a child. The studded door, still 
on its old hin ges, may be 15th century, and it opens to a nave divided 
from the north aisle by an arcade of Norman arches. 
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The priest’s doorway was built by the Normans, and their chancel 
arch is remarkable for its long and short shafts, all richly carved. 
The chancel itself is a great space divided from the north chapel by 
one of the most extraordinary arches we have seen in a church — its 
span about 30 feet, its depth so shallow that it is like the arch of a 
bridge. The sedilia and most of the windows are 15th century. A 
Norman window is in the aisle. There is a little old glass, and some 
old woodwork is in the pulpit. The brass lectern set with jewels is 
modem. The panelling of the sanctuary has a border of vine and 
grape, and over the altar is a canopy like a spire, with a king and a 
bishop each side. 

On his imposing alabaster tomb in the chapel lie Sir Thomas 
Wharton and his two wives, he a knight in armour, they in elegant 
gowns, one having chains round her neck and on her bodice. Round 
the tomb are dainty figures of knights and ladies. One of the few 
distinguished men of his day who never lost the favour of Henry the 
Eighth, he was made a peer for defeating the Scots. 

The Elizabethan House 

H EATH. Time seems to have stood still in this place, which 
crowns a lovely heath near Wakefield, its houses dotted about 
where the common becomes the village green. One house is the 
Hall, a stately stone mansion with pilasters supporting a heraldic 
pediment. We found it empty, as was also the Old Hall, originally 
one of the finest Elizabethan houses in Yorkshire, standing above the 
River Calder and overlooking meadows once fairer than now, when 
industry is pressing round about it. 

Finely built of stone, the house is delightful with oriels, battle- 
mented turrets, and a handsome parapet. There is still a small 
courtyard with the ruins of outer walls. The entrance, reached by 
broad steps, has over it the shield of John Kaye, who built the 
house about 1568. The curious central hall, from which a spiral stair 
goes to the first floor, is lighted by a dome. There are many fine 
windows, some with fragments of 16th century Flemish glass, one 
with Bible scenes, including the Last Supper, the Scourging, and the 
Way of the Cross. One room has a mantelpiece showing Jezebel 
thrown from a window and Jehu riding up to the palace. A fireplace 
has Dutch tiles telling the story of the Sleeping Beauty, and very 
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quaint are the scenes showing the old witch cursing the baby, the 
sad day when the princess asks if she may spin, and the moment 
when the spell falls on the household. On another tile is a picture 
of the prince cutting his way through the briars, waking the princess 
with a kiss. 

Two centuries after John Kaye built this fine house it became a 
refuge for nuns escaped from France in the Revolution; here they 
ended their days in peace, being laid to rest in the churchyard at 
Kirkthorpe near by. 

H EBDEN. Its glory is its setting by a deep wooded glen, where 
the Hebden Beck comes from a pretty waterfall on its way to 
the Wharfe. There are two bridges side by side, the big one carrying 
the moorland road. The old houses and the century-old church look 
up to the enfolding hills, and from the rocky crags across the stream 
is a wonderful panorama of mountain scenery. 

H EBDEN BRIDGE. A pleasant little manufacturing town with 
mills and foundries, it lies in a deep hollow of the moors, where 
the Hebden Water (crossed by an old bridge) joins the River Calder. 

The 19th century chinch on the edge of the town has a reredos 
shining with colour and gold, showing the Crucifixion, the grief of 
the Madonna, and figures of four saints. But its claim to interest is 
its situation, sheltered by a hillside of rocky crags and trees, crowned 
by the fine church of Heptonstall. 

Some of the waterfalls that are a feature of the scenery here- 
abouts are seen in the lovely Grimsworth valley, and three miles 
north-west of the town are the picturesque Hardcastle Crags, 
clothed in magnificent firs, in a wooded glen. There is a splendid 
view from this huge mass of rocks. 

Two miles south-west of the town is Stoodley Pike, a great col umn 
crowning Stoodley Hill, which rises 1300 feet above the sea. It was 
set up in 1856 in place of an earlier Memorial of Waterloo. 

A Schoolboy Genius 

TTECKMONDWIKE. It has been a town since the Romans 
XX came this way, mid suffered much when the Conqueror 
^Mtxuyod the country round and when the Scots were burning and 
gjMmderiagtbe Speo VaBey. It has little that is beautiful, but has a 
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very old farmhouse (Stubley Farm), with ancient beams and some- 
thing left of the buildings in which the first Stubleys were weaving 
wool 800 years ago. The farm is on the hillside, with new houses 
gathered about it. Close to the market square is a garden with a peace 
memorial. The parish church is 19 th century, with a chancel of the 
20th; the Congregational Chapel in Dewsbury Road, with a hand- 
some pediment on lofty columns, is one of the most striking Non- 
conformist churches in Yorkshire. In its graveyard is a simple memor- 
ial to a youth who has been described as Yorkshire’s Chatterton. 

He was Herbert Knowles, whose bright light burned a little while 
and then went out. Bom at Gomersal in 1798, he was orphaned 
early, and three kindly parsons took him in hand and sent him to 
Richmond Grammar School. A poem he wrote there as a school- 
boy greatly impressed Robert Southey, who befriended him. Some 
of his poems appeared in magazines, and Southey had just secured 
his election to a Cambridge sizarship when the young poet died of 
tuberculosis. It is believed that he would have been a great poet 
had he lived, though he himself was modest and wise enough to dis- 
courage extravagant hopes, promising Southey that he would strive 
to see that his passage through the university “if not splendid, shall 
be respectable.” Dr Richard Garnett has declared that the poem 
Knowles wrote at 18, Stanzas in Richmond Churchyard, is a noble 
masterpiece of solemn and tender pathos which, but for one or two 
faults, would have been a poem of absolute perfection. It is an 
extravagant opinion, but the poem is truly remarkable for a school- 
boy. It asks that three tabernacles should be built in this church- 
yard — but to whom? To Ambition? To Beauty? To Riches? Ah 
no! This is the last stanza but one, the last of all (saying that the 
tabernacles shall be to Hope, Faith, and Sacrifice) being rather poor : 

Unto Death, to whom monarchs must bow? 

Ah no! for his empire is known. 

And here there are trophies enow! 

Beneath the cold dead, and around the dark stone. 

Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 

There was bom here in the year after Waterloo a man who taught 
millions of children to sing, for he gave us Tonic Solfa. He was John 
Curwen, a minister’s son and a minister himself. At Norwich he met 
a clergyman’s daughter who was teaching music by a simple method 
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out of which developed the tonic solfa system. Here also lived for 20 
years a man more famous than either of these, the immortal Joseph 
Priestley, also a Nonconformist minister. He lived at Old Hall with 
bis aunt, coming when he was six. We may see the room he slept in, 
and the garden where he bottled spiders and made experiments 
which were the forerunners of his discovery of oxygen. 

H ELLIFIELD. A meeting place of busy roads and rails, thread- 
ing their way through the fells, it has a few old houses among 
much that is new. Sheltering under a little hill, and hiding in a great 
company of noble trees, is Hellifield Peel, a fine embattled house 
which has grown from the Peel castle of six centuries ago. Fine lawn 
and borders of flowers are a setting for the trim 20th century church, 
with a stone roof and a sturdy north tower. 

Old Yew 

H EMSWORTH. A venerable yew, old before the first pit was 
sunk in this big village, stands in the churchyard, high above 
the busy road. The yew lost most of its branches in a storm in 1884, 
and though much of it is dead and the gnarled and twisted trunk is 
hollow, one vigorous arm was holding out when we called. 

Rebuilding has left little of the old church except the 15th century 
nave arcades and the 14th century chancel and chapel, and these are 
restored. A worn old font is idle now, the modem one is much 
enriched with tracery, and two bells are said to be 15th century. 

The hall where the first Viscount Halifax was bom in 1800 is now 
a school, set among lovely trees. The most famous man associated 
with the village was Robert Holgate, who is thought to have been bom 
here in 1481. He became Archbishop of York, and founded three 
schools and a hospital still sheltering old folk in a fine new range of 
buildings a mile from the village. 

Beauty and Desolation 

H EPTONSTALL. Desolate moors are all round, but there is 
beauty about this place, set on a high ridge between the narrow 
wDejfi of the Hebden Water and the Golden Clough which join the 
Odder at Hebden Bridge, hundreds of feet down in the hollow, 
tt ia a precipitous climb from the bridge to this quaint village 
at the top, its stone houses with mullioned windows, its 
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streets crooked and sometimes so narrow that only one car can go 
at a time. It is said that Paulinus climbed this hill and preached here 
1300 years ago, when he was persuading King Edwin to accept 
Christianity. Not far away are the picturesque Hardcastle Rocks, 
famous for their views, and Heptonstall Moor dotted with reservoirs. 

Two churches share the churchyard. One is the ruin of a splendid 
building on an unusual plan, abandoned when the other was raised 
in 1854 ; the new one is a fine embattled place in 15th century style, its 
imposing tower a notable landmark, its interior exceedingly lofty, 
with tall arcades and roofs with traceried gables. The old church 
comes chiefly from the 1 5th century. It is a great oblong over 60 feet 
wide, with a sturdy west tower and a stone-ribbed porch which are 
both complete. So are the gabled walls of the rest of the building, 
which, though roofless now, consists of two naves side by side (each 
with an aisle), and two chancels which also have aisles. All the 
arcading is here, except that only the pillars are left of that leading to 
the south aisle. The sanctus bellcot remains on a gable. 

The Admiral’s Flag 

H ICKLETON. A small place embowered in trees, it is altogether 
charming, though the pits are not far away. The picture of the 
wayside group of embattled church, the stone Crucifix on a little 
green, and the imposing gateway to the hall, is delightful. The great 
house stands in a park with beautiful grounds and has a fine view 
across the Deame Valley. The Crucifix is a monument to King 
Edward the Seventh ; the house is the home of Lord Halifax. 

The church comes chiefly from the close of the 15th century, but it 
has a Norman chancel arch, and a massive Norman font with flowers 
round the rim. Through a porch with a ribbed roof we come to an 
interior richly furnished with fine hanging candelabras, modem 
screens enclosing the chancel and chapels, and windows with a rich 
display of heraldry. Two shields in a west window may be 18th 
century. There is an old carved pulpit, and on an old gravestone are 
a cross, a chalice, and a book. 

A treasured possession is the flag of the Dutch Admiral de Winter, 
captured at the battle of Camperdown in 1797. It was taken by a 
middy on Admiral Duncan’s ship and given to Sir Francis Lindley 
Wood. The most striking monument is an altar tomb on which lie 
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Sir Francis’s son, the first Viscount Halifax, and his wife. He lived 
through 85 years of last century, and though he was narrow in his 
views and opposed Lord Shaftesbury’s humane legislation, he was a 
wise counsellor, was intimately informed on Indian affairs, and was 
an efficient administrator. As Lord John Russell’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he had to withdraw his proposal to put up the income tax 
when it was a few pence in the pound. It was he who repealed the 
tax on windows. His official life was ended by an accident in the 
hunting-field. There are busts of William Reginald Courtenay, 
eleventh Earl of Devon, and of George Frederick Bodley, who de- 
signed many churches and houses and was a friend of Bume- Jones, 
William Morris, Ford Madox Brown, and Rossetti. 

The churchyard has a medieval cross with three grotesque figures 
on the top (seeming to be two pelicans and a boar), and a lychgate 
with three grim skulls behind a small barred window, as if to say that 
Death comes to us all. 

H IGH HOYLAND. It is well named, for it stands on a tremen- 
dous hill with views so wide that the Derbyshire hills can be 
seen on clear days. Far above Denby Dale, the village has old yews 
by the road, old houses on the hill, and old stones in its church, which 
is like a long schoolroom. 

The tower was refashioned by a carpenter in the 17th century, but 
much of the church is twice as old, and some windows are new. We 
counted nearly a score of fragments of old stones in the walls, among 
them medieval gravestones and Saxon crosses. 

The stone of Ann Copley declares that she was bom in 1600 and 
died in 1705, and the rectors’ list shows that Christopher Bird was 
preaching here for sixty years. 

Norman and Medieval 

H IGH MELTON. The church and the big house are companions 
in this pleasant place on the hillside, with spacious views of the 
Dearae Valley. The house has elephants carved in stone on. the 
psnpet; the church has a 15th century tower with curious gargoyles, 
hdudnig a little man in a hat with a horn. Two figures are on a 
tattKts, one touching the other’s chin. It is odd inside, with a chan- 
wMo ngM than the nave, the tower opening to both the nave and the 
•ifa. The fisc arcade of two bays is Norman, and in front of the 
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Norman chancel arch is a fine modem screen with a vaulted loft, the 
rood figures reaching the roof. The 15th century chapel (with its old 
piscina) is enclosed by lovely old screenwork. The font may be 12th 
century, fragments of ancient crosses are in the porch walls, and old 
coffin lids serve as lintels to windows. In the rich remains of 14th 
century glass are many shields, three figures of Our Lord, saints, the 
Madonna, and a bishop. A window with the Nativity is to Thomas 
Hobson who preached here for 53 years. 

The Great Flood 

H OLMFIRTH. A small grey town busy with wool, it stands in a 
deep valley where the Holme and the Ribble meet, some of its 
houses perched on the steep hillsides which climb to wide moors 
dotted with reservoirs. A row of gabled almshouses with a little 
spire commemorates the bursting of the Bilberry reservoir in 1852, 
a catastrophe Holmfirth will for ever remember. On a pillar near the 
18th century church wesee recorded the extraordinary height thewater 
rose when 90 million gallons came thundering down the valley one 
moonlight night. With irresistible force the flood swept away houses 
and mills, bridges and trees, roaring through the sleeping town like 
a river of death, leaving desolation in its track and drowning nearly 
a hundred people. The pillar itself was set up in 1802 to mark the 
“short Peace of Amiens.” 

Queen Victoria in the Window 

H OOK. Two miles from Goole and as far from Howden, its long 
road is like a ribbon in a big loop of the River Ouse, whose 
banks are at times so high that we can see only the masts of the ships 
sailing up to Boothferry Bridge. Many old houses with red pantile 
roofs are among the fields and orchards, and the lowly bellcot church 
looks north to Hook Hall peeping from the trees. In a field by the 
church is a moat round hummocky mounds where a monastery is 
said to have stood ; the water is still in the moat. 

It is an old church restored last century, with black and white 
roofs looking down on cream walls and arches. The arcades are 
medieval, and the narrow 13th century doorway to the vestry has an 
old studded door and hinges. There are two old carved chairs. The 
glass showing four choristers is in memory of two of them. A win- 
dow in a comer of the chancel has a scene which may be unique in a 
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church— Queen Victoria near the close of her long life, visiting the 
wounded of the South African War. She sits in her wheel chair, 
giving to one of the soldiers a bunch of the daffodils which one of 
her ladies (wearing a lovely mantle with a fur collar) holds in her 
arm. Conducting the royal party is an officer in the brilliant blue 
uniform of the Guards. It is like a vivid page from a picture book. 

Yorkshire Surprise 

H OOTON PAGNELL. It is one of the surprises which Yorkshire 
produces at unexpected moments. It is almost incredible tha t 
the coalfields are within a mile or two of the green fields and rich 
woodlands hereabouts. Perched on the hillside, it has stone houses 
growing quaintly out of the rock, and others on an island site en- 
circled by roads. On the low road stands the peace memorial cross; 
on the high road are the fine remains of an ancient market cross; 
and from here is a magnificent view to the west. At one end of the 
village is the little church with Norman remains, a companion for 
the old hall whose story is said to have begun with the Norman Ralph 
de Paganel. There are great beeches in the lovely grounds, and from 
the fine modem gateway with stone-capped towers we have a delight- 
ful peep of a wing of the house with a charming oriel, and a passage 
through which we see another oriel and the porch. 

So high above the road is the church that a steep flight of 13 steps 
brings us to it. The tower has traces of herringbone masonry, and a 
massive Norman arch. Another massive arch of this time leads to the 
chancel, which was lengthened in the 13th century and has some of 
its lancets restored. An original Norman arch and a modem one 
open to the north chapel, and the two stone seats for priests may be 
1 2th century. The nave arcade is over 700 years old, its pointed 
arches resting on fine pillars with capitals showing the beginning of 
leaf ornament. There is an ancient font, and an old coffin Ud h as a 
serpent twined round a rod. Fragments of others are with many 
carved stones in the porch, and the Norman doorway through which 
we come has a key and a dagger engraved on some of its stones. It 
finunes a door perhaps as old as itself, still swinging on its original 
yugcs. A few panels of a medieval screen are under the tower. The 
ad«id pulpit may be 18th century, and the beautiful glas? with St 
MBcbad, St George, and St Raphael i is a thankoffering for the men 
who came back from the war. 
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A Strange Discovery 

H OOTON ROBERTS. This hillside village above the River Don 
has had a church since Norman days, and, though some of it is 
modem, there is old walling in the nave, a round Norman arch in the 
chancel, and a pointed one only a little younger leads to the chapel. 
The new chancel arch is in the old style. The tower is 15th century. 
A stone coffin has a lid with a cross and a chalice, and in a window 
with fine old glass are a tiny monk and a big bishop. Robert Bur- 
rowes was rector for 53 years of the 17th century, and Charles Eyre 
served 63, dying in 1860. 

After the death of the first Earl of Strafford his widow lived in the 
house by the church till she was buried by torchlight in the chancel 
in 1688. It had always been thought that her husband was buried at 
Wentworth Woodhouse, where there is a memorial to him, but in 
1895 workmen repairing this church of Hooton Roberts found three 
skeletons near the altar, one looking as if the head had been cut off, 
and it is thought possible that they may be the earl and his wife and 
daughter. Strafford lost his life on Tower Hill after striving long and 
earnestly to do his best for the nation and the crown; but it was 
impossible to save the liberty of the people and the tyranny of the 
king. Parliament impeached him and the king betrayed him; he 
remains one of the pathetic figures of that tragic generation. 

A Group of Village Men 

H ORBURY. Most of its old possessions have vanished. The 
Saxon fort on the hill and the ancient bridge over the Calder 
are gone, and the old church has given place to one built by Hor- 
bury’s greatest son. He was John Carr, and this is the old church he 
designed in classic style, building it in 1794 and paying for it. Bom 
here in 1723, he began by building small houses and went on to build 
town halls and to rebuild Wentworth Woodhouse and Famley Hall. 
Two of his noblest achievements were Lytham Hall and Harewood 
House. Beginning life as a workman, he died in 1807 worth £150,000, 
and one of the last things he did was to give his own village the church 
in which he sleeps, a church looking as if it might have stepped out of 
Wren’s London. Of John Carr of York as of Wren himself we may 
say, “ If you seek his monument, look around.” 

The lofty tower of tapering stages is crowned with a spire, the nave 
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has Corinthian columns between it and the narrow aisles, the ceiling 
has moulded panels. There is an imposing pulpit. A fine modern 
brass shows John Sharp kneeling in his robes, and in roundels below 
him we see this church, the old one it replaced, and the buildings in 
the town to which he was benefactor. He was vicar for 65 years, 
dying in 1903. 

The village was the home of David Turton, who could play Han- 
del’s Oratorios by heart and wrote many hymns beloved by York- 
shirefolk ; of John Baines, master of the grammar school, who became 
a celebrated mathematician, a skilled botanist, and a classical scholar; 
and of William Baines, who died in 1922 only 23 years old, but already 
a composer of talent. He has a memorial in the Methodist church. 

Walking Powell 

H ORSFORTH. A busy little town making woollen goods and 
quarrying stone, it looks down on Airedale, and on a deep 
glen well named Woodside. In the new part of the town is Stanhope 
Drive, Horsforth’s fine tribute to its heroes. It is an avenue of 
212 trees, one for every man and the one woman who gave their lives 
in the Great War. There is a name on every tree, and on a massive 
boulder are the words. We lie in many lands that you may live here 
in peace. Thousands of daffodils make the avenue a golden way in 
spring. There is also a cenotaph at a comer of Horsforth Park where 
the gardens and playing fields are now the fine possession of the 
people. The 18th century house is used by the Council. 

The church stands on the hill just above the park, looking over the 
river to the patchwork of fields, towns, villages, and innumerable mills 
of a vast countryside. Built in 1883, it has a tower added early this 
century on the south side of the chancel. There are over a score of 
arches, some spanning the aisles, four resting on one pillar in the 
north transept. The best window is in the north chapel (entered by 
fine iron gates), the lovely mosaic of colour showing the Crucifixion, 
Christ crowned, and a great company of saints and angels. Across 
the east wall is a stone re redos with the Resurrection, and saints. 

In this village there was born in 1734 a boy who grew up to 
be the greatest walker of his day, Foster Powell. In 1773 he tramped 
400 miles from London to York and back in 138 hours, and later won 
£10 by doing the same walk in three hours less. His best record was 
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100 miles in 21 hours 35 minutes. Everyone looked out for 
Powell when he was on the roads, and huge crowds would welcome 
him back to London. But he treated it more as a hobby than as a 
means of earning money, and the wagers he made were always small, 
so that when he died at 59, a year after his last walk to York, he had 
hardly a penny. His records have all been surpassed now, but he 
was the first notable English athlete of whom we have any record. 

The Great Explosion 

H ORTON-IN-RIBBLESDALE. It lies in a wild moorland valley 
cradled by the mountains, Ingleborough rising 2373 feet in the 
west, and Penyghent (only 100 feet less) guarding it from the east. 
Nowhere is there a better place from which to begin the climb up 
Penyghent, and from no place is there a more pleasing view of this 
shapely mountain mass. It is the limestone country of Craven, and 
hereabouts are some of the famous pot-holes which are ever ready to 
swallow the mountain streams and hide them in caverns of darkest 
night. Hull Pot and Hunt Pot are on the slopes of Penyghent. 

Not long ago one of the biggest explosions ever known in an Eng- 
lish quarry was planned and carried out here. At the touch of an 
electric lever a mass weighing 43,000 tons was blown from the face 
of a limestone cliff, many boulders of several tons being flung 100 
yards. In preparation for this huge blast tunnels were driven 37 feet 
into the cliff and cross galleries cut at their ends for the storage of 
three tons of gunpowder. The cliff face dealt with was 132 feet high 
and 115 feet wide. 

Horton has cottages of sombre grey, bridges over streams flowing 
to the Ribble, and remains of the old stocks in a lane near the charm- 
ing little church to which we come by two quaint lychgates, each 
with a roof made of two great stones. Aisles running the length of 
the nave and chancel make the church an oblong, with a sturdy west 
tower coming from about 1400, when the Norman building was 
restored. Except for the pointed arch on each side of the chancel the 
arcades are Norman ; so is the fine font carved with crude herring- 
bone, and the 15th century porch shelters a Norman doorway 
enriched with zigzag and a hood of diamond pattern. The windows 
are chiefly 15th and 16th century, the west window of the tower 
having old glass showing the mitred head of a bishop. 
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Fishes Swim in the Nave 

H UBBERHOLME. Sternly beautiful is the narrow cleft in which 
this village lies, far up the valley where the Wharfe comes 
through Langstrothdale from the wild country about Cam FelL The 
fells are like huge walls on both sides of the village, with Buckden 
Pike 2302 feet up. The river flowing under great trees, the few old 
houses by the bridge, and the rugged church in a churchyard where 
time is forgotten, make Hubberholme a charming discovery. 

The churchyard has an old cross and a sundial. Stones of all sizes 
and shapes are in the walls of the church, which was once flooded so 
deep that fish swam in the nave. Much of it has stood 700 years. The 
sturdy tower is without buttresses, and the nave arcades are rough- 
hewn, one of the arches 22 feet wide. There are windows with massive 
mullions, an old seven-sided font with two queer faces and a cover 
like a crown, and an old door. On the floor is a bell of 1601, looking 
almost new. 

The chief treasure of the old woodwork is in the remains of one of 
the few ancient roodlofts left in Yorkshire ; it is painted red and 
yellow and black, and has an inscription and the Percy crescent and 
locket Remembered in a memorial is George Hobson, who built a 
bridge over the Zambesi. 

The Wool and Worsted Town 

H UDDERSFIELD. It is in the Conqueror’s Domesday Book 
as Oderesfelt and there are traces of Roman life about, but 
Huddersfield is a modem town. No place makes finer cloth than 
the chief centre of the fancy woollen trade in the West Riding. 
Engineering, the manufacture of chemicals and dyestuffs, machinery 
and tools, are a few of its many industries, but its worldwide fame 
has come with its making of worsted and wool fabrics, silk and 
cotton goods, and their companion trades. 

It was a “ little town ” when Richard Pococke came this way in the 
18th century, hot today it has 123,000 people on 14,000 acres. Brist- 
ling with scores of mills and hundreds of chimneys, it lies in the valley 
of the Colne, which others here the River Holme and falls into the 
Odder two at three miles away. The moors are within easy reach, 
■ad dm rocky hifig have famished the stone for the well-built town, 
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where spacious streets and imposin c buildings have displaced much 
that was cramped and depressing. 

The Town Hall is in the Italian style, relieved with pilasters and 
columns supporting a cornice and pediments. In striking contrast is 
its neighbour, the new public library and art gallery, designed by 
E. H. Ashburner. A massive building, it reflects the spirit of the 
20th century in its severe box-!ike lines with slightly projecting bays 
and overhanging cornice, and in the bold figures set at each side 
of the flight of entrance steps; sculptured by James Woodford, 
the figures represent the inspiration of Literature and Art. Between 
the windows here are two panels of sculpture in relief, symbolical of 
Navigation, Engineering, Song and Dance, History, Bird Life, 
Tragedy, Music, and Poetry. The Art Gallery has a good collection 
of oil paintings and water-colour drawings by well-known artists, 
and 85 engravings by Turner. 

Facing the station (which has eight fluted columns adorning its 
Grecian front) is the spacious St George's Square, where a statue of 
Sir Robert Peel stands, having on the pedestal a bronze panel show- 
ing a man giving bread to the poor, symbolical of his public bene- 
faction by abolishing the tax on bread. Not far away is the church 
of St Peterin the heart of the town, an imposing 19th century building 
in 1 5th century style, standing where the de Lacy family are supposed 
to have founded a church in Norman times. Ten bells ring out from 
the tower. There are long arcades, and galleries over the aisles, the 
south gallery like a bridge, beyond which is another aisle. The fine 
black and white roofs have floral bosses (shining with gold in 
the nave and chancel) and spandrels with roses and leaves. On the 
great pillared canopy over the altar are angels, and in the golden rays 
of the canopy roof is a dove. There are two Jacobean chairs with 
carved backs, and an inscription telling of an astonishing record for 
a father and son, organists for over 90 years : Thomas Parratt played 
his first voluntary here in 1812, and Henry Lister Parratt, who 
followed in 1862, touched the keys for the last time in 1904. 

One of the finest things Huddersfield has is its tribute to those who 
gave their lives in the Great War. Standing magnificently at the head 
of the central avenue of Greenhead Park (rising above the heart of 
the town), it is a huge golden cross on a high pedestal, towering 
above the crescent colonnade in the background, with two rings of 
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rhododendrons like wreaths enclosing the terraced site. The park 
has flowers and rock gardens, shady paths and playing fields, and a 
sailing pool reflecting the pinnacles of the tower of Holy Trinity 
church close by. Near this 19th century church is Huddersfield 
College, looking rather like a castle with its battlements and turrets ; 
it has the distinction of having set a Prime Minister on the road to 
fame, one of the best of all, for it was at this school, founded a 
century ago, that Mr Asquith received his early education. 

High above the town and the railway viaduct, crossing the River 
Holme with 30 arches, is Beaumont Park, charming with its rocks 
and woodland. Grimscar Woods are delightful when the hillside is 
covered with bluebells. Norman Park at Birkby (in a hollow by a 
stream) has a soldier monument in memory of men who died for 
peace. Fixby Hall, on this side of the town, was long the home of 
Richard Oastler, the courageous Yorkshireman who rescued young 
children from slavery in the factories ; now it is a golf house. An- 
other house which the same fate has overtaken is Woodsome Hall, a 
charming Tudor house (with gables and mullioned windows, a fine 
porch, and a balustraded parapet) beyond Almondbury, a suburb 
of the town which once looked up to it as its superior. Crowning 
Almondbury Castle Hill (which rises to 900 feet and is said to have 
been an ancient hill fort) is the Victoria Jubilee Tower, a landmark 
for miles ; at the foot is Longley Park with its golf course. 

In Ravensknowle Park, on the Wakefield Road at the suburb of 
Moldgreen, is a fine house of last century near the site of a medieval 
manor. It is now a museum of exceptional interest, and here,arranged 
to illustrate the origin and development of plant and animal fife, are 
links with prehistoric times, admirably set out. We see a good model 
of the first known bird. There is a fine collection of fossils from the 
coal beds round about, and framed on a wall are skeleton leaves and 
flowers more delicate than the finest lace. Here we can study the 
origin and structure of the rocks, and the minerals of the neighbour- 
hood. There are relics, of Stone Age Men and of the Romans and 
Sasuns who lived in Colne valley or on the hills around. There is a 
R oman altar found at Longwood, fine models of Danish crosses, 
mwapira Of the oldfashioned machinery used in the mills which 
taw brought wealth to the town, an old dogger’s tools and bench, 
mA • good coSoctkm of birds and their nests. 
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Life goes on. whether plant or animal, and bees were flying from a 
hive on the windowsill when we came to this museum, which, to- 
gether with the park, were the gift of Mr Lech Tolson in memory of 
two nephews who gave their -lives in the Great War. On the lawn 
near the house is a shelter, of which the pillars, the doorway, and the 
clock tower are from an old Cloth Hall which stood near the old 
market cross. 

Huddersfield has no prettier wajside picture than the Cottage 
Homes of 1929, beyond Ravensknowie Park. They have hipped roofs 
with central chimneys, and porches with pilasters supporting pedi- 
ments, and the groups of dwellings are linked by a pillared loggia. 
Rose beds adorn the terrace, and in front of it is a sunken garden 
with lawns and flagged paths, approached through dainty iron gates. 

Huddersfield has drawn to itself a group of neighbouring villages : 
Almondbury, Bradley, Lindiey, and Longwood. Almondbury, which 
keeps its village character among trees on the hill above the Colne, 
is dealt with separately in this book. 

At Bradley, which has a 19th century church, the River Colne 
joins the Calder near by. The old bridge, built by the monks of 
Fountains Abbey probably in the 14th century, has been widened. 
An odd thing remembered here is that in the 15th century the land 
belonged to the Pilkingtons in return for a pound of pepper to the 
monks of Fountains every Christmas day. 

Lindiey, on the heights behind Longwood Edge, has a fine clock 
tower facing a 19th century church, in which are two chairs with 
carved panels showing the stoning of Stephen and Christ calling the 
children. The tower, rising above the busy road, and wearing a 
pyramid copper cap with projecting eaves, was the gift of James 
Nield Sykes, and is enriched with gargoyles and angels, figures of 
Youth sowing. Age reaping, and Time with his scythe and hourglass. 

Longwood has great woollen mills in the valley, and rocks rising 
above the houses on the steep hillside. Of its 18th century church 
only one pillar is left, near the 19th century church, to which a tower 
was added in our own time. In its peace memorial window are men 
and women of the war years, and figures of knights, priests, and 
kings. From the stone tower above the church (on Longwood Edge) 
we look for miles down the valley and away to Scapegoat Hill above 
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Golcar. At Slack, a mile or two away, have been found many 
Roman remains, including tiles and coins and an altar. 

H UNSINGORE. From its hilltop above the winding River Nidd, 
Hunsingore's 19th century church has a fine view over the 
plain, and its spire is a landmark long before we reach it. There is 
an old mill by the river, and a 17th century house by the church, 
which is encircled by splendid trees. The tower is at the west end of 
the aisle, and the chancel is an apse, with a floor of Italian marble. 
There are panels from the Goodricke pew in the old church and the 
Goodricke shield is in a window. A fine Bible box is Jacobean, and 
the altar table is of Queen Anne’s reign. A beautiful mosaic of St 
George kneeling is in memory of one who fell on Hill 70 in the Great 
War. Tributes to Joseph Jonathan Dent, who served 52 years as 
curate and vicar, are a brass cross on the sanctuary floor and the 
striking stone lychgate with four massive arches and a vaulted roof. 

Joseph Wright’s Wonderful Book 

I DLE. Anything but idle is this busy manufacturing place linked 
with Bradford, its steep roads high above the River Aire. A 
lychgate with a carved bargeboard (a peace memorial) brings us to 
the modem church perched on the hillside, looking out on the wooded 
valley sprinkled with villages and mills. One of its three fonts is from 
an older building no longer used as a church. Another, elaborately 
adorned, has a still more intricately carved cover like a star-shaped 
tower with a spire and flying buttresses. There is a list of seat- 
holders of 1634, and gathered round Our Lord in one of the windows 
is a quaint group of Victorians in eastern dress. 

Thackley, near by, looks up to Baildon Moor, and has ceaseless 
traffic pouring along its wide road. Here was bom in 1855 one of the 
most remarkable men who lived into our own century. He was 
Joseph Wright, and he started work at six by driving a donkey cart 
between a quarry and a blacksmith’s shop. At seven he went into a 
mill, doubling his wage of eighteenpence a week. His widowed 
mother struggled with poverty, and life was always hard for the four 
little Wrights, but by the time he was 14 Joseph was earning nine 
•hillings a week, trudging to the mill early in the morning in his clogs, 
rough cap, and muffler. He taught himself as well as he could, and 
® ca > filled with pity for those who knew less than he, started a little 
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nicht school, and the day came uhen he had saved £40. He went to 
Germany with it and took a degree at Heidelberg. He translated 
German books and wrote on German dialects, and soon this poor 
Yorkshire boy had built up a European reputation as a master of 
languages. He wrote grammar books, and set to work on one of the 
greatest achievements imaginable by preparing a dictionary of our 
English Dialects. He copied out quotations from every known book 
with dialects in it, and his records were written on two million slips 
of paper. No publisher would publish so great a book, for there was 
little profit in it however great its learning ; and Joseph Wright (then 
a professor at Oxford) published the book himself. It came out in 
parts and w r as acclaimed unique and incomparable. There is nothing 
else in the world like this triumph of a man poor in money but rich 
in scholarship, and the dictionary has ensured for him an everlasting 
niche in English literature. 

Beauty in the Valley, History on the Heights 

I LKLEY. It has long been growing in fame as a watering place 
and a holiday town, and the hills which enfold it ha\c suggested 
its distinction as the Heather Spa. It is a gateway to the Yorkshire 
dales, and has itself been called the most beautiful gem in Wharfe- 
dale’s diadem, lying in an open stretch of the romantic valley at the 
foot of Rumbles Moor. This lofty range of rocky hills on the south 
bank of the river rises to 1323 feet, and the moors on the northern 
side are higher still. 

Beauty sleeps in the valley, and romance abounds on the heights, 
not only for the splendid views of the Pennines but also for the 
ancient story written in barrows and enclosures, and rocks remark- 
able for what is known as Cup and Ring Carving, a curious orna- 
ment probably linking British art of the Bronze Age with the Vikings. 
The strangest of the carvings here is one in the form of a curved 
swastika, symbol of fire known throughout Europe and the East long 
before the swastika became the symbol of Nazi barbarism. The 
Ilkley example (believed to have been a thousand years old when the 
Romans came this way) is on a great rock on the ridge of the moor, 
not far from the top of Heber’s Ghyll. This charming wooded ravine 
to the west of the town, much loved for its waterfalls and rustic 
bridges, and its glory of bluebells in spring, takes its name from the 
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Hebers, whose beautiful old hall is below; their names are in the 
church of All Saints. Near the Ghyll is one of the town’s reservoirs, 
and the Panorama Rocks with a fine view of the valley. 

More than 2500 acres of Rumbles Moor belongs to Ilkley, as well 
as many acres of woodland and playing fields on the other hanir ^ 
favourite spot with all who love a climb are the Cow and Calf Rocks, 
and not far away are caves in the stony ravine known as Rocky 
Valley, the Tam with skating in winter, and the 18th century bath 
houses known as White Wells, their white walls on the moorside 
seen long before we reach Ilkley. Above their two round baths, 
hollowed out of the rock, is Ilkley’s well-known spring of pure 
water, gushing out at over a hundred thousand gallons a day. 

The story of modem Ilkley, with its wide streets, enchanting 
gardens, avenues of trees, and imposing buildings (hotels, hydros, 
convalescent homes), began with the founding of a hydropathic 
establishment at Ben Rhydding. Ilkley was a village when Cromwell 
and Prince Rupert came riding through it during the Civil War. 
It belonged to William de Percy when Domesday Book was written; 
relics of days before the Norman Conquest are in All Saints church- 
yard, and in the church are stones from Roman England. Ilkley is 
believed to be the Roman station marked on Ptolemy’s map as 
Olicana, and the church is actually within that area. In the small 
museum housed in a room at the public library are relics found on 
excavation of the site. There are beads, rings, lamps, pottery, coins, 
and a piece of oak from the lining of a Roman well; stone querns 
and millstones ; fragments of Saxon carved stones ; and spearheads. 

Near the ford where the Roman road to Boroughbridge crossed 
the River Wharfe.is a charming old stone bridge,-but a modem bridge 
carries the traffic not far away. In the lovely Spences Gardens is the 
town’s memorial to those who lost their lives in the Great War, and 
standing finely on 'the moorside are the modem buildings of the 
grammar school founded in the days of James the First. A fragment 
of Elizabethan England is a fine old house now made into several 
dwellings below All Saints. 

The church was much restored last century. What is old is chiefly 
ftwa the dose of the 15th century, but the porch leads to a lovely 
13th cen tury doorway enriched with continuous moulding s, and the 
cferaoci baa a piscina of the same time. A massive font looks ancient 
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enough to have been in the Saxon church. There are oM beams in the 
black and white roof of the nave : the altar table is Elizabethan ; and 
from the I7th century come the font cover* a little panelling near the 
tower, and a beautiful pew with balustrades. The splendid figure in 
chain mail, lying under a modern arch, is believed to be a knight of 
the Middleton family; his legs arc crossed and a lion is at his feet. 

Curious are the small bra»s inscriptions in the chancel, most of 
them to the 17th century Hebors of Helling Hail. One to Captain 
Heber has a man's face in a corner and a woman's head above a 
crown at the top; another shows Reginald Heber (only two when he 
died) and two grim angels holding a crown several sizes too big for 
his small head. In a corner of the plate to Robert Hodgson of 1639 
is his quaint portrait, and a brass with an inscription to William 
Robinson of Queen Elizabeth's day has an earlier inscription on the 
other side, so that the brass is a palimpsest. 

The chief treasures of All Saints are five remarkable stones, two 
in the church and three outside. The two indoors are believed to be 
Roman, one showing a skirted figure said to be the infant Hercules 
killing the serpent, the other having part of a man’s figure with a 
kind of flask beside him — probably a vessel for sacrificial wine. The 
arresting group in the churchyard is of three crosses, all believed to 
be over 1000 years old and to have been carved in Saxon times. Two 
are only shafts, one with animals and human figures in its carving 
and the other with knotwork and animals entwined. The tallest and 
oldest of the three is complete with its head and carved on the edges 
with knotwork; on one side are figures of the Four Evangelists with 
their symbols for heads, and on the other side is supposed to be a 
representation of Our Lord, with curious creatures, symbolical of 
evil, below Him. This cross is thought to have stood since 750, and 
the others from the 9th century. 

The church gates were made by a son of Washbumdale who was 
apprenticed to an Ilkley blacksmith and grew up to be Dr Robert 
Collyer, a famous New York preacher. 

A fine and spacious place is St Margaret’s, a towerless church 
designed last century by Norman Shaw, and set magnificently on a 
hill with a superb view. Everything here is on a big scale — the arches, 
the east and west windows, the stone pulpit with angels in the border, 
and the font under a projecting canopy richly carved with tracery 
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and vine, and crowned with four angels. Near it is a marble panel 
showing the Madonna and Child, in memory of" Tenny," aged two. 
The rercdos is a triptych extending across the east wall, its mass of 
carving shining with gold ; on the folding doors are scenes of the 
Upper Room and a priest at an altar, and under the central canopy is 
the Ascension. 

Many of the windows shine with good glass, the east showing 
saints and Our Lord in Glory, the west a Te Deum window with 
saints and angels and symbols of creation. In a striking window of 
our own time are the Madonna and Child. St Hilda of Whitby, and 
St Margaret of Antioch. In a chapel is a fine screen, and the lofty 
chancel screen of oak and ironwork has a vaulted canopy with figures 
of the Crucifixion. 

The Soldier Poet to His People 

IT was from Ilkley Grammar School that Eric Wilkinson went out 
to lay down his life for his country and to leave his name in literature. 
He joined the Leeds Rifles in 1915 and won the MC for bringing in 
wounded under fire. After a year in the trenches at Ypres he was 
made town mayor of Varennes and had become a captain when the 
time came for the attack on Passchendale Ridge. He wrote to his 
mother that he was unafraid, and sent her these lines : 

The fight shall roll o'er us, a broad crimson tide. 

Feet stamp , shells wail, bullets hiss. 

And England be greater because we have died: 

What end can be finer than this? 

But it is for another poem that he is chiefly remembered, one in 
which he thinks of himself as beyond this world, having done his 
work and his duty. It is called “To My People before the Great 
Offensive,” and it is pathetic to read it now knowing that the poet was 
about to die. If his heart should cease to beat, the poet begins, let 
them not mourn for him too sadly, for he had been for these few 
months a king of life; and if the crown was death, let them thank 
God that their son could bring a not entirely unworthy sacrifice: 

But when the leaves the evening breezes stir 
Close not the door. 

For if there's any consciousness to follow 
The deep , deep slumber that we know as Death, 

If Death and Life are not all vain and hollow, 
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If Life is more than so much indraw n breath, 

Then in the kwh of twilight I shall come — 

One with immortal Life that knows nut Death 
But ever change* form— l shall tome home; 

Although beneath 

A wooden eras* the clay that u?k v was l 
Has ta'en its ancient earthy form anew; 

But listen to the wind that hurries by. 

To all the song of Life for tunes \ou knew; 

Tor in the voice of birds, the scent of flowers, 

The evening silent e and the fatting dew , 

Through rurv throbbing pulse of Nature's powers, 

III speak to you. 

The Waterfalls 

I NGLETON. It is a gateway to some of the grandest scenery in 
the north of England. Here are wooded glens with exquisite 
waterfalls, and far above towers the huge mass of Ingleborough 
where cloudberry grows among the rocks. Rising 2373 feet above the 
sea, it is Yorkshire's third highest mountain. Whemside not far away 
is second with 2414 feet, and both come into the magnificent panorama 
seen from the top of Mickle Fell on the Westmorland border of the 
North Riding, topping the rest of the county at 2591 feet. 

The great limestone plateau of which Ingleborough and Whern- 
side are a part is famous not only for its heights but for caves, which 
run far into the sides of the hills, and for pot-holes which sw'allow the 
mountain streams and plunge them into caverns that have never 
seen the light of day. White Scar Cave (penetrating the base of 
Ingleborough on the western side) and Ingleborough Cave near 
Clapham (piercing its south-eastern flank) are famed for their 
glittering stalactites and stalagmites. The pot-holes known as Gaping 
Gill Hole and Alum Pot are on the east side of the mountain mass. 

With traces of ancient fortifications on its mile-round summit like 
a table-top, Ingleborough is the south-western spur of a mountain 
ridge of which the eastern spur is Simon Fell rising 2088 feet, and 
Park Fell the detached northern summit, 1836 feet up. On tw r o of its 
sides Ingleborough has a precipitous drop of nearly a thousand feet. 
The best near view of it is from Chapel-le-Dale, and its easiest climb 
is from Ingleton, by way of Storrs Common and Crina Bottom; 
but however we come to it the view T is its own reward. It is a glorious 
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panorama of hundreds of miles over England and out to the Irish 
Sea; the Lakeland Fells, Penvghent, and Coniston Old Man 
(highest point of Lancashire and one of Ruskin’s favourite views), 
are only a few of the mighty landmarks in this vast stretch of 
countryside. 

The waterfalls which are Ingleton's chief charm are in the rich 
green valleys of the Kingsdale Beck and the River Greta, which meet 
in the village. We see them all in a 5-mile walk from Ingleton and 
back. Descending a great staircase we come to the lovely Swilla 
Glen where Kingsdale Beck rushes over the stony bed, and rocks 
rising sheer on each side are painted with lichen and moss and 
crowned with trees. Then come the cataracts known as Pecca Falls, 
and the splendid Thornton Force with its fall of over 40 feet into a 
deep pool. In the Greta valley are Beezley Falls, with their triple 
spout and wealth of old oaks ; Black Hole Falls, with a pool 80 feet 
deq>; Baxenghyll Gorge; Yew Tree Gorge with a living bridge of 
yew, and Snow Falls as white as their name. 

Some of Ingleton’s houses climb the hillside, others are with the 
church at the top. Far below roars the River Greta, dashing over 
boulders and spanned by a railway viaduct 800 feet long. The spaci- 
ous church has been rebuilt except for its 15th century tower, but it 
keeps a wonderful Norman font with sculptured scenes such as 
Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem and the Massacre of the Innocents. 

Charlotte Bronte, Timmy Feather, Philip Snowden 

K EIGHLEY. It is a hundred years and more ago since Charlotte 
Bronte would walk four miles across the moors from the lonely 
parsonage at Haworth to this town full of shops and mills and 
factories. It was her great shopping place, the place where she found 
not only paper to write on but books to read; it was nothing to 
Charlotte to walk four miles to take home a copy of Kenilworth. She 
would have little chats with the man who sold her writing-paper, 
and he used to declare that though he had never been to school he 
never felt the want of education in talking to Charlotte BrontS. She 
was distressed, he said, if she found him out of paper, and he would 
walk ten miles to Halifax for half-a-ream in case he should be out of 
it when she called. It was from Keighley station that she took the 
train to London to m a ke her secret known; she sent her box on in a 
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v., ; and talked four miles in a thunderstorm to catch the train. It 
v:ii iron here that the dying Anne took train to Scarborough, to 
ihe ‘.here in four da\s. 

I ven then Keighley t pronounced Kdthley? was growing, with the 
hlilc narrow window* giving w*iv to great panes of glass; and Mrs. 
Guskeii noticed that almost every hou>e was given up to business, and 
that even the smallest had stone doorway* and windows, all neatly 
kept. Today thousands of wheels are always turning here, and 
40,0M) people are busy on worsteds and woollens, machinery and 
tools. The town is nobly set near the meeting of the Aire and the 
Worth, and it has the grand moorland scenes of the Bronte country 
all about it. Whernsidc, Ingleborcvjgh, and Penyghent come into 
the tine views from the heather-clad hills, and on Haworth Moor is a 
massive stone seat with an inscription to one who loved these open 
spaces, a beloved townsman of Keighley, Tom Stell. He must have 
known that other famous Keighley man Timmy Feather, whom 
Patrick Bronte baptised in 1825. 

Every Keighley boy knows Timmy, for his memory lives in the 
museum as the last weaver to work at a hand-loom in England. For 
70 years he lived in a cottage and worked his loom at neighbouring 
Sunburv, and in Keighley Museum is his loom, with a piece of cloth 
half-finished on the roller, and Timmy's hat and red handkerchief 
hanging or a peg as if he w ere expected back. Here is the fine silk 
waistcoat he wore on Sundays, delightful with blue flowers. 

Keighley has grown into a big town since Timmy Feather’s day, 
and its progress is marked in the museum on the section of an oak 
tree, local events being recorded on the rings which show its growth. 
The first cotton mill is marked, the first railway, and scores of other 
events. The museum itself goes back to the days of Roman Britain, 
for it has a Roman eagle brought to light in a field in our own 
century ; it would be carried on the staff of an imperial officer of 
Caesar. There are prehistoric tools and flints far older than Rome, 
many local fossils, a big stone of the Bronze Age with the curious 
Cup and Ring carving, a fine collection of insects and birds of Aire- 
dale, and, of course, relics of the weaving days before steam turned 
the old village into a new town. It has spacious streets, several 
parks, an imposing tow ? n hall, and a handsome square with a striking 
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memorial to those who fell in the Great War, a bronze figure of 
Victory with statues of a soldier and a sailor. 

Tucked away in a comer, but not a stone’s throw from the busiest 
street in Keighley, is the church of St Andrew, twice built last century 
on the site of the medieval church. It was first rebuilt in Trafalgar 
year, and again in the year of European revolutions, 1848 ; a sampler 
picture of the first 19th century church hangs on the wall. The fine 
tower rises at the west end of the derestoried nave, and a few 
memorials from the ancient church have been preserved, including 
two worn gravestones from the 15th century and a crude cross with 
four circles forming the head ; it is thought to be Saxon. The grave- 
stone of the founder of Keighley Grammar School is near the lectern ; 
he was John Drake, who founded the school in the 17th century, and 
his epitaph here was written by his friend the rector. This is it : 

Here lies the body of John Drake 
Who never did his friend forsake. 

Houses and land he left to be 
A free schoolmaster's salary. 

He lived and died without a mate 
And yielded to the laws of fate. 

The font (1661) came back to the church in our time after being 
in a blacksmith’s shop, in a garden, and finally in the museum. 
There is also a modem font, and the striking cover, like a spire with 
tracery and pinnacles and figures of saints, serves as a canopy for 
the pulpit. There is nothing more beautiful in the church than the 
oak reredos at the east end of the north aisle (now the peace memorial 
chapel), with figures of Our Lord, St Michael, and St George. 

On the fringe of the town is a striking Roman Catholic church 
built in the Norman style. Shaped like a cross with a massive central 
tower, its walls are a motley of golden-tinted stone, and the light of 
day streams through over 100 windows. The nave has a clerestory 
and aisles, and above its fine west doorway is a wheel window. 
Above the sweeping arches at the crossing are the lantern windows 
of the tower. The chapels are impressive in their severe simplicity, 
one having a solitary statue of the Madonna, the other a figure of Our 
Lord on the altar. 

In splendid contrast with the rest of the church is the rich chancel 
with its ambulatory, a triforium with 36 interlacing arches, and a 
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derevtory above. The main arcading has arches enriched with zigzag, 
and sv*rt massive pillars carved in the Norman fashionf ©ne witfcp 
lattice ornament reminding us of Abbot Hugh's pillar in Selby Abbe** 

I here are stone altar rails with metal cates, fine simple oak roofs, 
and a dainty baptistry with a font adorned with lattice pattern. The 
registers of St Andrew N have in them the name of Patrick Bronte, 
who frequently officiated at marriages in the church. 

Keighley has in its keeping the librarv of a great Englishman who 
knew the town in his boyhood and loved to use its books, as Charlotte 
Bronte did. He w;t<* Philip Snowden, a member of the town council 
here in the early days of his public life, and in memory' of those 
struggling days Lady Snowden has given the town her husband's 
library of KM) volumes. He knew them all. He read them again and 
again. They were the tools and weapons with which he fought his 
way through poverty and obscurity to fame and power, and it is 
good to think that the books that made him what he was will have 
their chance, in the place he knew, to fashion other minds like his, 

K ELLINGTON. Watching over the cornfields, away from the 
village, is the lonely church, an impressive grey pile from 
Norman days. The nave has original wailing, a blocked Norman 
window seen in the wall outside, and a simple Norman doorway in 
the splendid stone-ribbed porch. Its 13th century arcade leads to 
an aisle made new. The old tower was altered in the 15th century, 
but it keeps its tine arch on imposts and an arched opening above it, 
both over 7(X) years old. A new arch leads to the spacious chancel 
with a medieval arcade between it and the old chapel, and among 
the windows filling the church with light are six 13th century lancets 
and a clerestory from the end of the 14th, The font is said to be older 
than the Restoration date it bears, old bosses adorn the roof of the 
nave, and one of the bells w as ringing in Queen E liza beth’s day. 

A medieval coffin lid has an engraved cross and sword ; another has 
worn sculpture of a floral cross, and an angel over what seems to be 
the figure of a woman in flowing robes, with an animal at her feet; 
on the other side is a dragon. 

The churchyard has a gateway of 1698, and at Sherwood Hall 
about a mile east of the village, is one of 1621. 
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K ETTLEWELL. It has been a market town and is now a village, 
but its lovely setting in Upper Wharfedale has not chang e d ! 
Great Whemside and Old Cote Moor rise grandly on each side, and 
into the glorious view down the dale comes Kilnsey Crag, as bold and 
severe as a castle wall. The charming road bringing us up the valley 
is like a maze threading between grey walls. Under a bridge in the 
village a stream from the slopes of Whemside comes prattling, and 
below its meeting with the Wharfe the river is crossed by a fine old 
bridge and stepping stones. In a churchyard like a garden, entered 
by an oak lychgate, lies Isaac Trueman, who is locally believed to 
have been 117 when he died in 1770. The church is rebuilt, but it 
shelters a fine tub font carved in the 12th century with simple leaves 
and an animal’s head, and has an east window showing an angel 
appearing to soldiers in the front line in Flanders. 

The Long Stone Avenue 

K ILDWICK. Green hills are about this unspoiled village in the 
valley of the Aire, which is crossed by a medieval stone bridge. 
Grey houses are grouped here and there, and high on the hill above 
the striking church is the gabled hall, built 300 years ago and re- 
fashioned in the 18th century. 

Known as the Long Church of Craven, it is astonishing for its 
length, 170 feet with a width of only 50. The arcades are like a long 
stone avenue from east to west, with no chancel arch to break the 
vista of ten bays on each side. The four western bays of both arcades, 
and the corresponding portions of the aisles, are 14th century. The 
rest of the church, including the tower and the clerestory, is chiefly 
Tudor, of the time of Henry the Eighth. The old font is enriched 
with lettering and symbols of the Passion, and its huge cover, like a 
spire, has tracery and 24 grotesques. A fine old roof crowns the nave 
and chancel. There are some handsome 17th century pews with rich 
parvmg, an old chest, and chapels enclosed with screenwork old 
and new. The charming Children’s Comer has a tiny altar and a 
Jacobean screen. 

Among the old glass are shields of Bolton Priory, of the Cliffords 
and Plumptous, and of Marmaduke Huby who built the great tower 
of Fountains Abbey . Among many fragments of broken stones from 
tltt earlier church are parts of Saxon crosses, one carved with the 
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figure of a little man. In a case are a key made 600 years ago, a big 
bassoon once played in this church, and a letter written at Scutari by 
Florence Nightingale thanking the people of Kildwick for their help. 
The stone posts of the stocks stand near the church, which has also 
part of the timbers. 

Lying on a modern tomb is a stone knight, his face battered, his 
feet on a dog. Wearing chain mail, he has a sword about four feet 
long, and is believed to be Sir Robert Stiveton, who fought at Crecy. 

In the churchyard is a remarkable gravestone surely unique in 
England, for it is carved like an organ. Below it lies John Laycock, 
an organ builder who died in 1889 at the age of 81, his tombstone 
being a copy of the first organ he built. 

K ILNSEY. Looking over the Wharfe to Conistone sheltering 
under its Beacon, and linked to it by a bridge with a string of 
arches, Kilnsey has a barn (with Tudor windows) built by the monks 
of Fountains Abbey. But its fame is in its Crag, a limestone cliff 
towering above the road, an impressive spectacle in this broad green 
stretch of the dale. It has a lacy drapery of grass and trees which 
cling to its rugged face and end in huge overhanging masses of rock. 

K IPPAX. It is an unlovely place, hut its church is in a green spot 
on the hill, and between the village and the River Aire is the 
handsome Elizabethan hall in a deer park of 250 acres. Traces of an 
ancient stronghold are on what is known as Manor Garth Hill, and 
in a wayside garden is the peace memorial, an angel on a column. 

The aisleless church has an imposing tower seen from afar. Its 
belfry windows are 15th century, but much of its walling is the 
herringbone work of the Normans. The font and its tall carved cover 
are 17th century, one of two piscinas has a double bowl, two loose 
old stones are carved with faces, and a fragment of a Saxon cross 
shows a man trampling on two snakes. 

K IRK BRAMWITH. It has a green setting by the River Don and 
its canals, its one possession a simple 12th century church which 
has been much restored, crowned by a narrow tower which seems to 
be 15th century. The nave has original walling, and its beautiful 
Norman south doorway has an arch enriched with zigzag and 21 beak- 
heads, resting on shafts with scalloped capitals. In the Norman door- 
way now blocked in the north wall is a window with four panels of 
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old gia«S) one of the portraits showing Archbishop Usher of Armagh, 
who died in 1656. There is zigzag in the Norman chancel.arch, and 
the font is also Norman. One of the old coffin lids has an inscription 
to a 15th century rector, Nicholas Lynn. 

K IRKBURTON. On the wooded slopes of the Pennines, five 
miles from Huddersfield, it has woollen mills and collieries, a 
fine old church, and a peace memorial garden making a bright patch 
of colour below the churchyard. Most of the church is. over 700 years 
old, the time of the base of the tower and its beautiful west doorway, 
enriched with four-leaved flowers all round. The west window and 
the rest of the tower are nearly two centuries later. The striking nave 
has tall arcades of six bays, and a splendid old flat roof with bosses 
glowing in colour and gold on the dark moulded beams. In the 
modern stone screen behind the altar are two good stone doorways 
found in the vicarage garden. The old font has an extraordinarily 
tiny stem for its great bowl, and its unusual modem cover is a canopy 
sheltering Our Lord in golden robes, a child on His knee. There are 
many rough-hewn pews. A few with bobbin ends and a desk with 
two chained books are 17th century, a chest and old glass fragments 
being older still. The beautiful tower screen with tracery and linen- 
fold is a peace memorial. A tall stone cross by the chancel arch is 
old and new, part of a Crucifixion and of interlacing work being 
perhaps the work of a Saxon mason. On the list of vicars is the name 
of John Briggs who was here over 64 years, a remarkable record. 

Charles Kingsley Passes By 

K IRKBY MALHAM. It is one of Airedale’s lovely villages. 

We drop steeply down through a green tunnel of trees to a 
bridge over the Beck, where the inn hobnobs with the lychgate and 
old yews flourish by the old stocks in the churchyard. The 17th 
century vicarage has been restored, and we found the gardens of the 
houses full of roses and honeysuckle. Above are the towering moors 
and fells, and travellers come this way to Malham with its remarkable 
Cove and Tarn. 

The church is a spacious place, with great stones in its grey and 
amber walls. The fine porch shelters an old latticed door, and the 
west tower stands between the aisles resting on massive arches. The 
clerestories and the arcades of golden-tinted stone run the length of 
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the church, with niches carved on some of the pillars. The old roofs 
are only a part of the beautiful woodwork adding to the charm of 
the church. There are low box-pews, and high ones with balustrades 
make a delightful comer at the east end of an aisle. There are old 
altar rails, old chests, and two richly carved chairs with six legs. 

One of several old coffin lids has a chalice and a book. There is an 
old piscina, and the font has a Norman bowl adorned with crude 
bands and scale-work, resting on a square stone with beak-heads at 
the corners. A little old German glass shows the shepherds at Bethle- 
hem, and a saint with two children. The most striking of the win- 
dows, with lovely modern glass telling the story of the conversion of 
the North, has scenes in the life of St Columba: landing at Iona, 
copying Abbot Finian’s Psalter, and sending disciples to found 
churches. Among the wall memorials is one to the son of Cromwell’s 
friend Honest John Lambert. The lovely panelling of the sanctuary 
is of our own time, its deep pinnacled cornice enriched with 16 
coloured shields. It is a tribute to a millionaire who is at rest in this 
lonely place among the mountains he loved, Walter Morrison of 
Malham Tarn ; he was 85 when they laid him in this church to which 
he gave so much beauty. 

He was a rich man who spent over 60 years on the moors, and 
gave away immense sums of money in secret. Not till after his death 
did the world know what a philanthropist he had been. He was a 
Liberal MP and sat in Parliament for 40 years, but he was not built 
for a party man and remained a lonely figure in politics. He was 
happiest when he could retire from the world and bury himself in his 
own home, six miles from a station. Here he lived a simple life, de- 
lighting in solitary walks over the hills and chance conversations with 
moorland folk. He was an easy landlord who rejoiced to help his 
tenants, a lover of books, and a great student. To Malham Tarn 
came Charles Darwin, John Stuart Mill, John Ruskin, and Charles 
Kingsley, and no one left without a great regard for this lonely man. 

He had an acute sense of the responsibility of wealth. His benefac- 
tions were considerable, but he took such care to keep his name out 
of them that he was often thought to be a miser. He died in 1921 and 
is remembered as one of those men who delighted more in the spend- 
ing of money than in the making of it. 

It was while staying with Walter Morrison, walking at Malham 
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Cove, that Charles Kingsley conceived the idea of Water Babies, and 
Morrison was his Squire. It was the bells of Malham church that 
poor Tom heard ringing as he came down to the river. These bare 
mountains, the lovely valley of the Aire, and the old church of 
Kirkby Malham, all come into, Kingsley’s story. Walter Morrison 
was the model for Sir John Harthover, Malham Tam the grand 
house where Tom was surprised to see himself in the mirror. Up the 
road from Settle came old Grimes on his donkey, Tom carrying the 
brushes and walking behind. Here is the stream where Grimes 
began flogging Tom and stopped because an Irishwoman said, “ I 
saw what I saw, and I can tell what I know.” Over the moors and 
rocks Tom came with Sir John Harthover and Grimes and the game- 
keeper and the steward and the gardener and the ploughman and the 
dairy-maid at his heels, and all the time the bells of this church were 
ringing in his ears, and the river was singing: 

Clear and cool, clear and cool, 

By laughing shallow and dreaming pool; 

Cool and clear, cool and clear. 

By shining shingle and foaming weir; 

Under the crag where the ousel sings, 

And the ivied wall where the church bell rings. 

Undefiled, for the undefiled. 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 

So poor Tom came to the river, and the Irishwoman came there 
too, and went in, for she was queen of the water fairies ; and one day 
they found Tom’s little black body on the grass, but they never 
caught the real Tom, for the fairies changed him to a water baby. 

The Free Man’s Prison Wall 

K IRKBY MALZEARD. Near the moors where the River Laver 
comes to life, it has charming stone houses with creepered walls 
and gay gardens, a modem cross on the site of a medieval oik, 
majestic trees, and a fine church above a lovely little glen where a 
bridge crosses the Kex Beck as it flows to the lake in Azerley Park. 

The Norman castle of the Mowbrays has been gone for many 
centuries, but fragments of the Norman church remain in this one, 
which was restored after fire swept through it in 1908.. We enter 
through a lovely Norman doorway, its arch (with three rows of bold 
MgagJ resting on stones carved with star pattern; the new door has 
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good ironwork and the oak tympanum has a rich cross. The striking 
arcade of r.ave and chancel, w i:h pointed arche* on round pillars and 
bell capitals, was origin aliy 13th century. One of the pillars is a 
support for four arches— two of the u r cade, one between the aisle 
and chapel, and the chancel arch, wh:*h re.^ts on the south side on a 
fragment of the Norman church. The Jtanuei chiefiy i 5th century, 
with restored sedilia and a buttered pNctna, In the ma> sise east wall 
of the chapel are two f:ne lancets of about !2 { J0, leaning in their 
great splays and now’ blocked. The 15th century tower is adorned 
with a band of quatrefoiis and angels with shields, animals in a 
hunting scene, and two men with a chalice. Queer animals crouch 
on two buttresses. 

A 16th century brass with portraits of William Mann and his wife 
has an inscription telling us that it had been lost for many years 
before it was found on the eve of the passing of the great lunar shadow 
of 1927. In a jumble of old glass are saints, the head of Our Lord, 
and shields with iions. In lovely modern glass we see St Cuthbert 
with the otters that revived him by the seashore, scenes from his 
boyhood, and his monastery; St Margaret of Scotland with her 
spinning-wheel; and Si Bridget with a dog. 

Beautiful woodwork of our day is in the low poppyhead benches, 
in screens with lacelike tracery and in stalls, reading desk, pulpit, 
and all the roofs — hammerbeams in the nave and chancel. A piscina 
near the pulpit is hidden by new panelling in the nave, but can be 
seen if we open a little trap-door. 

In the churchyard are fragments of Norman stones, a 13th century 
gravestone, an old cross, and the stone of- George Wharton who 
lived to be 112 and died in 1844. A little door brings us to the vicar- 
age garden, with high walls built by a vicar who had been a prisoner 
in France and on coming home after Waterloo built the vicarage and 
had the high walls made so that he might take his walks here as he 
had done in prison. Byron tells us of the prisoner of Chillon that 

My very chains and I grew friends 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are . 

It was true of this vicar, for freedom was nothing to him if he could 
not walk in the shadow of a prison wall. 
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The Admiral’s Son 

K IRKBY OVERBLOW. Its glory is its place on the high ridge 
between the River Nidd and the Wharfe, the grey stone houses 
and the church set charmingly on the hillside, looking down on lovely 
miles of Wharfedale. The valley is seen in all its magnificence from the 
churchyard, where flowers grow by the church walls. Britons were 
sleeping here before the coming of the Romans. Over a mile from the 
village is Morcar Hill, where the Saxon Earls of Northumbria are 
said to have had a stronghold, and across the river Harewood’s great 
park clothes the hillside. Buried in trees on the north side of the 
village is Low Hall, a charming Tudor house with an iron-studded 
door weighing nearly half a ton. One of Wharfedale’s many wells 
dedicated to St Helen is near the church. 

It is a medieval church much restored, its 15th century tower with 
an inscription telling of its rebuilding in 1731. The oldest fragment is 
a crude doorway now blocked in the north wall, its round arch cut 
from a single stone and resting on big stones each side; it takes the 
church’s story back to early Norman or Saxon times. The 14th 
century transept has a piscina, there are three fine old brass candela- 
bra in the chancel and four golden angels holding candles over the 
altar, and an inscription tells of Sir William Codrington, an admiral’s 
son who, finding himself commanding a brigade in theCrimea without 
any experience of war, boldly charged a fort at the Battle of the Alma 
and carried it. For his courage he was twice offered the rank of 
Field-Marshal and twice refused the honour, choosing to give his 
life to politics, as a Liberal. 

Norman and Saxon Stones 

K IRKBY WHARFE. The river is near this tiny place with a few 
trim cottages, one or two big houses, a green, and a church, 
all at the edge of Grimston Park, where the great house stands in 
gardens with statues and vases and rare plants. Restored a hundred 
years ago, it is in classical style, with a noble portico ; and in the park 
of 800 acres is the Emperor’s Walk with busts of the Caesars and a 
temple with a bust of Napoleon. A company of huge sycamores 
must have been noble trees when Sir John Caradoc was living here 
after his adventures with Sir John Moore as a soldier, taking a well- 
earned rest after fighting in campaigns in the West Indies, Ireland, 
Egypt, India, and in Portugal after the retreat of Sir John Moore. 
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The church where he hits been deeping since 1S39 dates from the 
12th century. The tower has a 12th century base with its original 
arch oddly askew' on the imposts, and its battlements and pinnacles 
are 15t’n century. A studded door with panels of rich curving lends 
charm to the plain Norman doorway, its round arch on shafts with 
leaf capitals. From about 3209 come the nave arcades with pointed 
arches, the north massive and tilting, with traces of colour on some 
pillars. The pointed chancel arch rests on Norman stones, and the 
Normans shaped the tab font. There are older stones here than 
these, however; fragments of Savon crosses with one cross almost 
complete, carved with interlacing work and two figures. There 
is a tiny stone coffin, and the brass portrait of a ! 5th century priest. 

In old glass we see the Descent from the Cross, the Flight into 
Egypt, Abraham and Isaac, the Madonna, Jesus with the Doctors, 
the Agony, and symbols of Matthew and John, Martha and Mary 
and the Crucifixion are in glass by the famous Belgian craftsman 
Jean Capronnier, who was largely responsible for the modern revival 
of the art. 

Between the chancel and the chapel is finely restored old screen- 
work with medieval tracers' and quaint old carving showing heads, 
a bowman shooting a bird in a tree, a man w ith a dipper by a barrel, 
a baker putting cakes into the oven, two men playing cards, and a 
jester with his bauble. Richly carved chairs furnish the chapel for 
the squire, and there is good modern carving in the pulpit. 

The Cherry Chair 

K IRK DEIGHTON. Near the great house with creepered walls, 
the lovely old church is perched high above the busy road from 
Wetherby to Knaresborough. Stately trees rise about it, and from 
the churchyard Spofforth's grey tower nestling in trees comes into 
the wonderful view. 

The embattled walls are patched with ivy here and there. The fine 
15th century tower has a stone spire, a vaulted roof, big gargoyles, 
quaint faces by windows and doorway, and an animal crouching on a 
buttress. The striking feature inside is the north arcade built by the 
Normans, the stout round arches resting on clustered pillars. The 
south arcade is a little later, and the chancel is much restored, includ- 
ing its round arch. The nave, south aisle, and porch have roofs of 
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old moulded beams; fragments of old screenwork are in the tower; 
the heavy door with wooden pegs and an immense lock is 15th cen- 
tury. An old gravestone has a cross and plain shields, and a curious 
painting in the vestry has the Ten Commandments between pictures 
with castles. Richard Burton, who has been sleeping in the chancel 
since 1656, has a monument showing him at prayer, a book before 
him. An inscription is to Ursula Walker, mother of the George 
Walker who courageously defended Londonderry in 1688. 

In the park of Ingmanthorpe Hall, a mile east of the village, are 
lovely gardens with a notable silver birch and a giant copper beech. 
A magnificent cherry tree 70 feet high was blown down last century, 
and a chair made from it is treasured in the church. 

Saxon Fragment 

K IRK HAMMERTON. Here in the byways, amid green 
pastures by the River Nidd, is one of Yorkshire’s rarest 
fragments of Saxon England — a small church with chancel, nave, and 
tower, standing sturdy and strong after nearly a thousand years. 
It stands on a velvet mound at a charming comer of the village, 
where the peace memorial stands on the little green, and the ivied 
hall rises from a lawn. The Saxon fragment is now the southern part 
of a 19th century church much bigger than itself, with the old nave 
linked to the new one by a I4th century arcade which led to a vanished 
aisle; the ancient building reminds us of the simple models often held 
by saints in old glass windows. The walls of nave and chancel are 
surprisingly high, and are a fascinating medley outside of great and 
small stones in colours of rose, amber, and grey. One- of the 
windows is Norman. The plain tower has a pyramid cap, a curious 
doorway, and a tall narrow arch to the nave. There are old altar rails, 
an ancient piscina, and a reredos with old carving showing over 50 
figures in quaint scenes from Our Lord’s life. Between the nave and 
chancel is a richly traceried oak screen. 

The Village in a Garden 

•T7" IRKHEATON. Below the village and the mills, the church is 
tucked away in a peaceful hollow, with a little inn for company. 
It was much rebuilt last century, but the 15th century tower and the 
specious chapel are still here, the chapel having bits of old glass and 
nwwb of the Beaumonts, who were here seven centuries ago. 
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One cf the family U r jp?. 
boots with a child by him. s' 
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r.ted 'A ith m^wsfe in brass, he in jack 
wear me a veu, a child in her arms and 
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The wide north ai>k 
chairs are 16S7 and the 
a figure of St John is in 
font, though it has a : 
keep it company* There 
Norman, stones caned 
Runic inscription. 


ii tr.ur many churches. Two carved 
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uen;, and mere :*> u.v- u beautiful! modern 
na^.vc Norman lout with ^e\en sides to 
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A sad thing in the churchyard is a stone piiiar over the grave of 17 
children who were trapped in a mill by fire and burned to death at 
their work, ten of them under 14, It is one of the tragedies df our 
industrial Age of Terror. 


We found in a garden here a toy village which thousands of passers- 
by stop to admire, made by Mr John Sykes Tomrais out of odds and 
ends; it has a church, a castle with a sentry on duty, a park with 
sculptures, a fountain, a mouldering ruin, and a station. Also a wind- 
mill spins round on windy days, and there are tiny cottages with 
black and white timber work among all this miniature loveliness. 


Robin Hood 


K IRKLEES. If Yorkshire has a claim to Robin Hood it is here; 

it is part of the old legend that here the merry outlaw died. We 
may think what we will about it. Here are the stones from the old 
priory in which he is said to have breathed his last. They are in 
Kirklees Hall, made new in Stuart times, and in a farmhouse close 
by the scanty ruins of the priory. The gatehouse stands, a delightful 
place with timbered gables, stone steps outside, tiny windows, and a 
carved beam with four running dogs on it. There is also a buttress and 
a few stones of the priory church, all 500 years old. Near by are the 
graves of two of the prioresses, and a little way off, in the greenwood 
far above the River Calder, is a spot called Robin Hood's Grave, a 
lonely place among the rhododendrons on the hill. There is a modern 
stone and a poor epitaph. 

Kirklees Hall is in a park of 170 acres, and has fine gardens with a 
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lake and a stream and magnificent beeches, two very old oaks, and a 
pair of chestnuts that have been growing with them all the time. 

The Exquisite Screen 

K IRK SANDALL. Cinderella may have had a glass slipper, but 
Kirk Sandall has a glass hotel. Its walls outside glitter with 
rose, blue, and black. There are rooms delicate in colour, as well as 
a gold room and a black room. Even the floors are glass, and a round 
pillar outside is a mirror. The glass-works for which the village is 
renowned (Pilkington’s, the builders of the glass train many of us 
have seen) are near the canal and the River Don, running side by 
side. Here too is the church, tucked away by an old farm and cot- 
tages, and not far off is the big house called Sandall Grove, with a fine 
elm avenue leading to it. 

The church is charmingly odd with its tiny tower growing from the 
south aisle roof, the nave and aisles wider than they are long, and a 
chapel biggeT than the chancel. The tower is chiefly 19th century. 
Of the Norman church there remain the tall arcades, two fine windows 
in the south aisle, and the round font. There is a Norman doorway 
in the modern porch, and traces of herringbone in the west wall. 

The chancel was made new in the 15th century, and the chapel was 
built as a memorial of William Rokeby, a 16th century rector who 
became Archbishop of Dublin and Lord Chancellor of Ireland. His 
canopied monument is on the panelled wall. Sir Thomas Rokeby, a 
judge who died in 1699, also has a monument here. The son of a 
Cromwellian officer who fell at Dunbar, he received his judgeship for 
using his influence on behalf of William and Mary in 1688. He was a 
wise judge and a pious man. 

In a spacious medley of old fragments in a window are a bishop, 
a saint with a sword, St Margaret with a dragon, and two other 
women saints. Glass showing Our Lord risen. King Oswald, and St 
Hilda lends a touch of colour to the chancel. The south aisle has a 
piscina, and inside the church, by the vestry door, is a mass dial 
upside down. 

The arresting things in this small place are two exquisite medieval 
oak screens across the arches of the chancel and the chapel, and the 
chapel’s wonderful old roof. This has lovely floral bosses and a 
central pendant rose; all the beams are carved with tracery between 
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their mouldings, that of the main beam being undercut. The screens 
are complete with gates, but most of the tins figures adorning them are 
renewed. Leafy arches frame the rich tracery of the base panels, 
lovely canopies are in front of the tracery in the open bays, and the 
cornices are splendid with crested sine and grape. Statues of 
St Oswald and St Hilda stand at the gate of the chancel screen, 
which has its original iron handle. 

Green Hollote 

K IRK SMEATON. Its pleasantest spot is where the church 
stands above a green hollow through which flows the little 
River Went, looking across to a decrepit post-windmill crowning the 
other hill. Though much restored, and wearing inside a dress of 
unlovely grey, the church has some treasures, its Norman story' told 
by a beautiful font with interlaced arcading. From the dose of the 
12th century comes the leaning entrance to the chancel, the roll and 
zigzag mouldings of its great pointed arch resting on fine capitals. 
Of the same time is the pointed arch of the 15th century tower. The 
nave arcade and the aisle are perhaps as old as the lovely 14th century 
sedilia, which are striking and unusual with pinnacles, fir.ials, and a 
mass of leaves adorning their trefoiled canopies. We come and go by 
a door swinging on its old strap hinges. 

The Ruined Abbey by the River 

K IRKSTALL. It belongs to Leeds, but its place on the fringe of 
that great city is still a green setting for its noble possession, a 
Cistercian abbey ranking among the best preserved of all the ruined 
monasteries in our land, and surpassed in Yorkshire only by Foun- 
tains. Kirkstall’s old walls rise from lovely grounds with lawns and 
trees, the River Aire flowing by. In a charming garden across the 
road stands the old gatehouse, now a museum, and farther along the 
road is an obelisk tellinf us that here we are midway between two 
capitals, just 200 miles from London and the same from Edinburgh. 

Founded by Henry de Lacy, Lord of Pontefract, the monastery 
was established by a little colony from Fountains who settled at 
Bamoldswick in 1 1 47, and came a few years later to this site, where a 
few hermits then lived. Much of the abbey still standing was the 
work of the monks of the 12th century. The church is almost com- 
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plete except for the nave roof and the broken tower, and there are 
substantial remains of the domestic buildings. 

An impressive sight towering above the road, the great church has 
the shape of a cross, with an aisled nave of eight bays, transepts with 
six eastern chapels, and a choir. The original central tower was 
raised another storey in the 15th century, but it has been a ruin since 
the 18th; the fragment remaining is one of the fa milia r landmarks 
round Leeds. Other 15th century work includes the comer turrets 
here and there, the great east window, the tracery in the older win- 
dows of the west front, and a small window in the gable. 

Looking along the roofless nave we are impressed by the simple 
grandeur of the majestic arcades, with pointed arches on clustered 
shafts, harmonious yet exhibiting much variety. On one of the bases 
on the north side is 12th century carving of the interlacing ornament 
the Saxons used. The Norman windows of the clerestory are adorned 
with shafts outside, and the aisles are a fine sight with their vaulted 
roofs. The six transept chapels have vaulted roofs and Norman 
piscinas; the vaulted choir has a huge piscina and sedilia under a 
round arch with scalloped capitals. 

The west doorway has a pediment enclosing a row of interlacing 
arches; it is one of several beautiful Norman doorways. One in the 
north aide was reached by a Galilee of which the foundations remain, 
and in the south transept we see the doorway and part of the stairway 
by which the .monks reached the church from the dormitory. A 
doorway in the south aisle leads to the east walk of the cloister. 

Of the range used by the lay brothers there is still some of the 
walling with blocked arches, a few windows, and a doorway in which 
hangs a fine Jacobean door with rich carving. From this door we have 
the loveliest view of the abbey gathered round the cloister. On our 
left we see the church — the south aisle with its Norman doorways 
and the clerestory above it, the south transept with a recess where the 
monks kept their books, and the gaunt south wall of the tower soar- 
ing high* Facing us across the square is the chapter house, with its 
lovely double entrance and windows. The chapter house is a beauti- 
ful fragment, built in the 12th century, and refashioned eastward in the 
13th. The floor is of two levels, and the different periods are seen in 
tin fine vaulting rising from central pillars, one a solid cluster, one 
with d e tac h ed shafts. At the east end are two arches, each framing a 
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group of three Norman windows. Some stone coffins are built into 
the walls* 

On the south side of the cloister are the blocked doorways which 
led to the warming-house, the refectory, and the kitchen, and here, 
too, are remains of the t refoiled arcading of the Sanatorium, The 
refectory ran from north to south, and was chided in the 1 5th century 
into two floors. The abbot's house is a line ruin of three store) s, keep- 
ing some of its fireplaces, and an oval w inflow in the cable. There is a 
kneading trough by the kitchen, and two great arches to the west. 

In the very interesting museum housed in the vaulted gatehouse is 
the trunk of a mulberry tree which may have been growing here in 
the abbey’s great days. In a little oak panelled room is a 1 6th century 
four-poster bed lavishly carved, and a fine mantelpiece has a carved 
scene of the surrender of the monastery, with the abbot and the 
monks at the church door, the people beside them, and the king’s 
men riding up. There are cannon balls and bullets from Marston 
Moor, an old printing press, samplers of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
a set of valentines, old watches, spice-mills, rush-holders, candle- 
snuffers; dolls, bonnets, parasols; old jet necklaces and bracelets, 
bridles for scolds, dental tools of the 17th century (grim-Iooking 
instruments), a man-trap, and one of the first typewriting machines. 

In Kirkstall’s 19th century church sleep Richard Oastler and his 
wife, and a window in their memory shows the Resurrection, the 
Good Samaritan, and Our Lord with the children. John Wesley held 
the little Richard in his arms and blessed him, and he grew* up to be a 
blessing to thousands of children, for he helped to relieve their toil in 
factories, earning for himself the name of the Factory King. Having 
helped to abolish slavery in the West Indies, Oastler never rested till 
he had abolished it in Yorkshire factories; though a Tory and a 
Protectionist, he was the first liberator of the factory child and 
stirred the hearts of the people in the days when even men like John 
Bright were indifferent to the cruelty of our industrial system. 
Thrown into prison for debt, without any reflection on his integrity, 
he kept up his influence on public opinion by a series of Letters from 
the Fleet, and he is remembered as a veritable prophet of the 
Industrial Revolution. 

In one of two windows with charming stained glass we see the 
Madonna and Child, and a picture of the abbey before the great 
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tower fell, the smoking chimneys of Leeds shown in the background ; 
the other window has a portrait of Francis of Assisi, and a picture 
of a shepherd with his dog and sheep by a hillside Calvary. A fine 
Jacobean chair has carvings of the Crucifixion, showing the soldiers 
throwing dice, and in the baptistry, panelled with linenfold and 
enclosed by screenwork, is an oak font set on a marble base. 

K IRKTHORPE. Life goes slowly by in this peaceful place, 
though Wakefield is only two miles away. There is a delightful 
almshouse for four old men, the old stone stocks with the or iginal 
rests for a seat, and a 1 5th century church on the hillside. The church 
has a line of high and low arches running east to west, windows with 
a little old glass, and black and white roofs. The oak lectern is an 
angel holding a scroll. A group of stones east of the chancel marks 
the resting-place of nuns who fled from France in the Revolution. 

Enchantment and Surprise 

K NARESBOROUGH. One of Yorkshire’s most surprising 
towns, a small neighbour of Harrogate and a great rival of 
Richmond in its enchanting natural setting, it stands on the summit 
of a rocky hill and climbs down the steep bank of a gorge carved in 
the limestone by the River Nidd. In this gorge, clothed with deep 
woods on the other bank, lies Knaresborough’s great charm, and it is 
possible to drive through the town without being aware of its unique 
fascination. 

The river scenery is magnificent. The dark stream flows from High 
Bridge to a railway viaduct with high arches and anembattled parapet, 
and swings round to Low Bridge at the southern end of the town. 
The picturesque jumble of houses and gardens rise tier on tier on 
rocky ledges, caVes and crags and overhanging cliffs are draped with 
greenery, and flights of steps climb from the river to the stately 
church halfway up the hill. Reflected in the water, where pleasure 
boats flash in the sunshine, are the gaunt ruins of the castle crowning 
the rocky bluff, and from the castle itself is a superb view of the 
valley and the climbing town. The castle brings back memories of 
dark pages in our story; the caves are linked with the strange 
tales of Mother Shipton, Eugene Aram, and a medieval monk. 

Knaresborough has many old and curious houses. Conyngfaam 
Hall is in a splendid setting of trees in a loop of the river. Where the 
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steps mount to the church is a lovely white cottage, and facing it 
stands the Old Manor House, where we may have tea, its walls 
painted like a draught-board, its garden with a 300-year-old mulberry 
tree and the river running past. Said have been built originally 
round a living oak, this fine old place has huge beams and old 
panelling, a 17th century chimney-piece with quaint figures and rich 
ornament, a carved beam of Charles the Second's day, a bed in which 
Cromwell slept, and windows framing charming views of the river 
and the castle. 

One of the most remarkable of these old houses is Fort Montague, 
an 18th century dwelling of three storeys halfway up the cliff, two 
rooms with stone stairs and one with a passage cut through the rock — 
surely the most amazing front entrance we have seen. Very' odd it is 
to see these floors and walls and ceilings of rough-hewn rock, to look 
out of windows cut in the cliff, and to go downstairs to the bedroom 
and upstairs to the kitchen. 

Next door is St Robert’s Chapel, believed to have been hollowed 
out of the solid rock 500 years ago. It is ten feet deep in the cliff, and 
its doorway is guarded by the figure of a knight drawing his sword. 
The roof is ribbed, and the simple altar has a niche behind it and a 
piscina at each side. There are four queer faces keeping watch, a 
stone bench, and a small window with fragments of old glass probably 
from Fountains. 

The chapel is a memorial to a monk who came from Fountains in 
1200, and lived here as a hermit. We remember that something of his 
story is told in a window of the village church of Motley in Derby- 
shire, where old and new glass shows St Robert shooting and penning 
the king’s deer (which have been eating his com), and the king grant- 
ing him as much land as he could plough with the deer in a day. 

Farther down the river is the cave St Robert lived in, much of it 
washed away but part of the boundary wall remaining, with steps 
cut in the stone, the doorway with a hinge of the door left for us to 
see, his stone bed (so small that he could never lie straight in it), and 
his stone pillow. We see the altar at which he knelt, and the shallow 
grave he is supposed to have made for himself. 

It was in the home of this good man St Robert that there occurred 
in the 18th century a crime which thrilled all England and has never 
been forgotten, for it has a place in literature, both in poetry and 
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prose. It was here that Eugene Aram wrote his name so grimly on 
the page of history. In this spot he buried the victim he had murdered. 
A poor man’s son with a genius for scholarship, he became a school- 
master, and his life was spoiled by an unhappy marriage. Suspecting 
that his wife was in love with a man named Clark, he and a man 
named Houseman joined with Clark in announcing a supper and 
entertainment, for which they borrowed much valuable plate, and 
that night Aram and Houseman murdered Clark and sold the plate, 
expecting that Clark’s disappearance would lead to his being blamed 
for the missing silver. The fact was that they had buried Clark in 
St Robeu’s Cave and covered the body with earth. It was as Aram 
thought— Clark was suspected, and Aram left Knaresborough and 
settled down in a school at King’s Lynn. Fourteen years after the 
bones in the cave were brought to light. Houseman gave himself 
away, and the two men were arrested and hanged on a gibbet in this 
place. Who does not know Bulwer Lytton’s romance of this grim 
tragedy, and Thomas Hood’s dramatic poem, which tells us how in 
the school at King’s Lynn : 

The usher took six hasty strides , 

As smit with sudden pain; 

Six hasty strides beyond the place. 

Then slowly back again. 

And down he sat beside the lad, 

And talked with him of Cain. 

By the Low Bridge, near what was once a ford, is a white-walled 
inn which attracts many travellers by its associations and possessions. 
Among these are a Jacobean chair, a carving of an old pedlar shaped 
from the root of a rose tree, a grandfather’s clock which has kept 
good time for two centuries, the chest in which Sir Henry Slingsby 
kept his deeds 'at Scriven Hall, and a portrait painted 200 years ago 
of Mother Shipton, whose prophecies set all England talking. She is 
said to have lived in a cave near by, a hollow in the cliff at a r oman tic 
spot, in the days when people would believe anything. Facing this 
cheerless home, under rocks and trees, is the Dropping Well, a 
petrifying spring which is one of Knaresborough’s natural curiosities. 
The water runs over an overhanging rock and falls like a silver cur- 
tarn into the huge rock bowl below, and the limestone with which it 
is highly charged covers whatever is thrown into it with a deposit 
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like stone. In a queer museum is a collection of boots, hats, birds, 
animals, and scores of odd things looking as if they were being tamed 
into solid stone. 

Leaving all these strange sights we come to the parish church, 
lovely in itself and in its setting. It has come down from the 12th 
century, when Henry tire First gave it to Nostril Priory, and rebuild- 
ing at the close of that century made it a tine place with the plan of a 
cross. The transept is said to have disappeared when the present nave 
and aisles were built in the !5th century, but the line of its old roofs 
is still seen on the face of the central tower. The lower part of the 
tower, with fine arches on clustered columns, is part of the second 
church, and its top storey is two centuries later. The chancel has 
remains of the Norman church in its masonry (fragments of a string- 
course and traces of windows) but the beautiful east window is 14th 
century, and the south windows are 15th. The north and south 
chapels are chiefly 14th, and the clerestory above the high arcades of 
the nave is modern. A fine piece of the Norman stringcourse is 
seen in the vestry, into which we come by an old door showing the 
marks of the carpenter's adze. 

A picture for an artist is the south side of the church, where the 
aisle buttresses are topped with handsome pinnacles, and the porch 
has a grille of fine old ironwork in the head of the doorway. The 
tower has a short slender spire, and the west front has a doorway 
between niches. There are aumbries and a piscina with a shelf in the 
chancel, and two sedilia, a piscina, and a fine niche in the south 
chapel. A treasure found in the churchyard a few years ago is an 
ancient altar stone,' now against the north wall of the chancel: it is 
probably 13th century, and on it are five crosses. The font is 15th 
century, and its elaborately carved cover, like a crown, is Jacobean. 
A quaint poorbox of 1600, looking like a small grandfather’s clock, 
has a lid fastened with three padlocks. The screen in the south chapel 
has some 14th century tracery, and two of the phurch windows are 
notable for Burne-Jones glass, showing John the Baptist, Samuel and 
Elijah, Simeon in the Temple, and the Madonna. 

On the modem screen separating the Slingsby Chapel from the 
chancel are Jacobean figures brought from Red House, the family’s 
old home near Marston Moor. The earliest of their monuments here 
is the tomb in the middle of the chapel, on which lies Francis Slingsby, 
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who fought in three reigns of the Tudors and died just before Queen 
Elizabeth; his wife, lying at his right side because of her high estate, 
has the Percy arms on her dress. Their son Hejnry was knighted 
by Elizabeth for his services in repairing the castle, and his figure in 
a niche on the north wall shows him as a sad-looking man holding 
his shroud about him# Thomas, hi? elder brother, was drowned in 
the Nidd, and his younger brother Sir William, carver to James the 
First’s queen, is said to have discovered the mineral springs at Harro- 
gate. He stands in a niche on the south wall of the chapel, wearing 
a broad-brimmed hat and the armour of his day, holding a shield 
with his right hand, and resting his elbow on the hilt of his sword. A 
black gravestone has an inscription to Sir Henry Slingsby who fought 
at Marston Moor and Naseby for Charles Stuart and lost his head as 
his reward. He chose to forfeit his possessions rather than desert the 
king. He is remembered not only as a gallant gentleman but for his 
interesting diary, which gives us vivid pictures of the England of his 
time. He speaks much of his 24 servants, the doctors who could not 
save his wife in spite of their £50 and £100 cures, the evils of the time 
when “nothing was counted vice” ; and he gives us a picture of the 
king enjoying a chicken in one room while the next room was full 
of his hungry followers, who sent to him for the cheese. 

The last of the direct line of the Slingsbys was Sir Charles, who was 
drowned in 1869 on returning from the hunting field and lies here 
in marble on his tomb, like 

One who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him , and lies down to pleasant dreams . 

Since its dismantling by the Parliament, after being held for the 
king during the Civil War, the castle has been a ruin, but today it is 
in a charming setting with lawns and trees, winding paths and 
gardens, ledges bright with flowers, a memorial to those who fell in 
the Great War, and a quaint Tudor court house which, though shorn 
of much of its charm, is fascinating still. One of the rooms.has white 
walls, two mullioned windows, a dock with steps down to the cells, 
roughly adzed seats like a square pew, a massive oak table, and a 
huge beam serving as a seat for the justice and his clerk. 

Protected by natural ravines on three sides, the castle was defended 
towards the town by a moat, which is now a children’s playground. 
Of the castle built by the Norman baron, Serlo de Burgh, the founda- 
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tions are now revealed, but most of the remains are medieval. The 
Norman wall is cone, but there are fragments of the round towers 
built ;o strengthen it, and two of fv*vc have their portcullis grooves. 
An underground passage "u feet long lead* from one *•:’ the ravines 
to the inner courtyard, and towering above a!: is the rectan- 


gular keep, built in the 14th century and s::Si over 50 feet high, 
though sadly broken. The builders intended the first floor or keep 
to serve as a gatehouse, leading to the tw > courts of the castle, with a 
raised approach on each side. 

We are shown the banqueting room with its two fireplaces and a 
doorway 10 feet wide and 15 high. Two *:one faces look down from 
a moulding, and a stair :n the thickness of the wall is curious (and 
probably unique) for having a stone handrail. The fine chamber on 
the ground floor has two central pillars supporting the arches of the 
vaulted roof, and is used as a mu >eum, where may be seen the old 
stocks, armour worn at Marstor. Moor, iron cannon balls from Civil 
War sieges, stone balls shot from catapults in medieval days, frag- 
ments of carving from the vanished prierv, an early fire engine, and 
two chests — one with nine locks said to be &W years old, and one 
thought to have been the record chest of Queen Philippa of Hainault, 
to whom Edward the Third gave the castle, the tow n, and the Forest 
of Knaresborough as part of her dowry. 

In a small room at a corner of this chamber is a window with a 
fine view of the gorge, and on the other side is a cell once used as a 
debtors" prison. It has had its iron door wrenched from the hinges, 
but we see the ingenious arrangement for giving a prisoner food 
without allowing him to see the gaoler. We go down steps to the 
dungeon — a gruesome place 23 feet long and 20 feet wide, with the 
12 arches of the vaulted roof springing from a central pillar 9 feet 
round. In the walls (which are 15 feet thick) are traces of iron staples 
to which prisoners were chained, and there is a shaft which throws 
a spot of light on the floor at the place where they were executed. 

At times a prison and at other times a royal house, the castle has 
strange tales to tell. It was held for a time by Hugh de Morville, and 
here he and the other three murderers of Thomas Becket hid while 
all England cried shame on them. Edward the First gave the castle 
to his beloved Queen Eleanor, and Piers Gaveston held it for Edward 
the Second. Here John of Gaunt's wife found refuge during Wat 
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Tyler’s rebellion. Chaucer’s son was one of the castle’s keepers. But 
of all who ever passed into the shadow of these walls the most 
wretched was surely King Richard the Second, the prisoner of his 
bitterest enemy. He was confined here on his way to Pontefract after 
his deposition by Bolingbroke, when all he wanted was a little grave, 
or to be buried in the king’s highway ; and it was from this castle that 
he passed out to Pontefract Castle, where he was murdered so foully 
that his enemy cursed the murderer and drove him from his presence : 

With Cain go wander through the shades of night 
And never show thy head by day nor light. 

It was a skirmish at Knaresborough in the Civil War that brought 
one of his saddest hours to Oliver Cromwell, for in it he lost his son 
Oliver, whose fall in battle went as a dagger to the Protector’s heart. 

K NOTTINGLEY. It is an old place become workaday with 
chemical and bottle works, shipbuilding yards and com mills, 
standing by the River Aire, which is here both deep and wide. The 
church is modem, set in a trim churchyard by a rocky ravine, and 
near it is the peace memorial, a granite column with a sphere on which 
is lightly poised a bronze angel with outspread wings. • 

The Great Cave 

I ANGCLIFFE. There are mills by the River Ribble, houses' and 
J cottages on and round the green, a modem church, a peace 
memorial cross set up on the old fountain, a sycamore tree said to be 
300 years old in front of the old vicarage, and a Tudor hall where Sir 
Isaac Newton would come as a guest of the Paleys, the family which 
gave us the great William Paley, moral philosopher and writer of the 
well-known Evidences of Christianity. It is a fine old L-shaped 
house, its gates open in friendly fashion by the wayside. Grandeur is 
aD about us here. We look over the river to a lovely line of hills, 
and down the valley to where the heights give place to the rolling 
plain. On the hill behind the village is a striking range of cliffs with 
the Attennire Cave at one end, and at the other the famous Victoria 
Cave 1450 feet above the sea. Found accidentally in 1838, after 
bang lost to the world for about twelve centuries, and explored 
scientifically by the British Association thirty years later, this remark- 
able limestone cave was a lair of wild beasts in the far-off days when 
England had a tropical climate, and was still a shelter for the bear 
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when the wild valley* were shaped by glacier*. Here bones were 
fvjr.d of the hyena. elephant, hippopotamus, ox, badger, horse, pig, 
jeat, reindeer, sheep, and grizzly and brown bears; and the story* of 
nan from the Stone Age to Roman days has been traced by the 
finding of relics in this cave, rangin'; from weapons of bone and flint 


to beautiful brooches ; 
museum at Settle. 


id r;n. 


’A ! 


;re to be seen in the 


Saxon and Norman 

I AITGHTON-EN-LE-MORTHEN. All who trasel in this 
J countryside see from afar ;hv splendid old church with its 
superb 15lh century tower and spire, a rare crown for a hilltop. It 
stands within a stone's throw' of the site of a Norman castle, a church 
begun by the Saxons, refashioned by the last of the Normans, and 
made largely new in the 15th century. The tower and spire, soaring 
185 feet, are perhaps the most beautiful of any village church in 
Yorkshire, resting on massive piers and arches at the west end of the 
nave and between the aisles. 

Of the Saxon church there is still some masonry in the north 
aisle wall, with a Saxon doorway built up to allow’ for one of later 
time. Of the 1 2th century building there are still the pillars and 
capitals of the north arcade (supporting 15th century arches), and a 
window in the chancel, which has fixe Norman buttresses and part of 
the original stringcourse. Angels adorn both stately arcades, and on 
the aisles outside are sculptures of old men, a knight, a king, a queen, 
an angel, and a demon carrying off a woman. A Madonna in a niche 
is on the east wall of the tower, which has a fine vaulted roof. 

A gabled piscina may be Saxon, and a simple stone seat 12th 
century*. There are many Saxon and Norman fragments, an altar 
stone which may be medieval, a bell over 300 years old, and some 
doors older still. The low* stone screen between the nave and chancel 
may be Norman, its border carved with battlements perhaps in the 
15th century. High on a wall kneel a man and wife of Elizabeth’s day. 

After the Battle 

I EAD. It has an inn, a farm, and a church where service is held 
once a month, standing in the middle of a field with sheep 
grazing by its walls. The church is only a simple oblong with a bell- 
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cot, stone roof, and one doorway letting us in. There are 1 1 rough old 
benches, a quaint three-decker pulpit, and an old oak roof; the old alta r 
stone is in the floor, and the font looks crude enough to be Norman. 
There are fragments of coffin lids, a complete one of the 13th century, 
and some gravestones of the Tyas family who lived in the vanished 
manor house to which this old church belonged. Another coffin lid is 
in the little garden where antiquaries digging a few years ago found 
some stone coffins and foundations of what was perhaps a chancel. 

It is said that after the Battle of Towton, fought close by in 1461, 
scores of dead were buried near this lonely building. 

The Norman Door 

I EATHLEY. Much lo.ved is this attractive old village in the 
J romantic valley of the River Washburn, where the great moors 
give place to pleasant, pastures and little green hills. Here comes the 
river after Ailing the big Lindley reservoir, in a beautiful setting of 
trees, and soon joins the Wharfe, over which a bridge of many arches 
crosses to Pooh There are lovely trees in Leathley Park, and round 
Famley Hall, where Turner painted many of his pictures; beeches 
and sycamores are among those by Leathley’s old water mill. Above 
the old humped bridge over the bum is the green, round which are 
gathered the 18th century almshouses, the school, and the church 
on its knoll among clustering trees. The old stone stocks and 
mounting stone are at the churchyard gate. 

The Normans built the church, and their two-storeyed tower and 
plain chancel arch still stand. The rest was refashioned in the 15th 
century, and is today a simple place with cream-washed walls, and 
arcades of golden-tinted stone dividing the wide nave from narrow 
aisles. Carved on the capitals are the crescent and fetterlock of the 
Percys, the Sacred Monogram, and other devices including a cross 
and a Tudor rose. The medieval piscina has a leafy gable and finial. 

Sturdy and strong enough to suggest its use as a place of refuge 
during raids by the Scots, the tower has small Norman windows 
below the belfry, and a lofty west doorway. There is no tower arch, 
but three feet above the level of the nave floor is a plain Norman 
doorway in which after these 800 years still hangs the original oak 
door, covered with remarkable ironwork showing the quaint sim- 
plicity of style typical of the early smith. There are two hinges 
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enriched with dainty scrolls, and a band of scrolls w rought in charm- 
ingly haphazard fashion. 

Somewhere in the churchyard sleeps Mrs Elizabeth. Watson who 
•was 104 when she died in 1 v>S. Tradition says her father lived 
to be 1 10 and her uncle 1 1 5. Jack Watson rang the church bells for 
t'0 years of last century. 

Lady Elizabeth 

1 EDSHAM. A pretty village in a wooded dip of the green hills, 
J it lies between the Great North Road and a straight Roman 
road, with the Riser Aire two miles away. It has gay gardens, alms- 
houses with sunny windows, and a vicarage among tine trees, but its 
great possession is the church on a knoll above the road, sheltered 
by chestnuts and sycamores. It was begun by the Saxons, and much 
of their work remains in the nave, the chancel arch, and the lower 
part of the narrow tower, to w hich the Normans gat e the belfry stage, 
and the 15th century builders the parapet and stone spire. The small 
round-headed doorway on the south side of the tower has new im- 
posts carved with interlacing work, and a new band of carving all 
round it, but there are original round-headed windows in the tower 
and the nave, though some of them are blocked up. The chancel has 
been refashioned. The chapel on its north side is 14th century, and 
the north aisle of the nave, with its arcade of three tall bays, is 15th. 
There is an ancient font no longer used, and in old glass is a panel 
with figures of a saint and a priest. 

In her 17th century monument we see Lady Bolles in a winding 
sheet. Lady Elizabeth Hastings, daughter of the seventh Earl of 
. Huntingdon, reclines as she reads her book in a monument w hich has 
also the figures of her two sisters on pedestals. She was called Lady 
Betty and was a famous beauty, but never married, choosing to spend 
her days at Ledston Hall, where she w as alway s busy with good w orks. 
Congreve extolled her charms, and it was of her that Steele wrote in 
The Tatler, “To love her is a liberal education.” She endowed Sir 
John Lewis’s almshouses here, founded scholarships at Oxford, and 
after her life of well-doing came to rest in this church in 1739. 

I EDSTON. The old gabled stone hall stands on a hill, with 
J spacious views of Airedale from the park (which has magni- 
ficent beeches) and looking down on the village, which seems almost 
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untouched by time. The hall has kitchens built about the time Colum- 
bus sailed to the New World, a stone stair and an oak mantelpiece 
of Armada year, and a beautiful little chapel where a priest has been 
lying near the altar since the days of Magna Carta. In this great 
house lived Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford ; Sir John Lewis, a 
rich merchant who was a friend of the Shah of Persia ; and the much- 
loved Lady Betty (Lady Elizabeth Hastings) who entertained bishops 
and gave to the poor. One of the most beautiful women of the 18th 
century, she sleeps in Ledsham church close by. 

Yorkshire's Industrial Capital 

I EEDS. It is Yorkshire’s industrial capital, its second city in size 
J and the sixth in England, with about half a million people living 
on its 60 square miles. It has 650 miles of streets and 3500 acres of 
green spaces, and about a quarter of its streets are shaded with trees. 
One of the streets is famed as the finest street in Yorkshire, the 
Headrow, 80 feet wide. The markets spread over 25 acres, and the 
housing estates cover thousands of acres. There are more than 200 ' 
churches and chapels, 160 schools and colleges, .and a noble group of 
public buildings. 

Leeds has more trades than any other place in Yorkshire, all 
beginning at the end of the 14th century with the weaving of cloth 
and today embracing iron and steel, concrete, engineering, electrical 
appliances, leather, printing, and scores of other trades which keep 
busy immense factories and foundries and cram huge warehouses 
with goods. The chief industry of all, the making of cloth, gives work 
to more than 50,000 people, and has grown to its enormous propor- 
tions from small beginnings somewhere about 1395. The vast goods 
traffic of Leeds is carried by canal, rail, and river, and among the 
network of railways the oldest rail track in the world is still in use; 
laid down in 1758 from Leeds to Belle Isle Pit near Middleton^ its 
trucks were drawn by horses till 1812. Years before George Stephen- 
son’s Rocket astonished the world Matthew Murray’s steam-engine' 
was working on the train lines at Middleton Colliery ; it was only one 
of the important inventions to the credit of this Leeds pioneer, whose 
discovery of the wet process of flax spinning revolutionised the linen 
industry. Murray was a Newcastle man who came early to Leeds, 
where he developed his power as an inventor. He offered the Ad- 
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miralty a steam-driven paddle boat as far back as Waterloo year, 
but the Admiralty turned it down, and he tilted a steam-ercine and 
raddle wheels to a boat which carried 10b p..svc:.c.*r 5 - from Norwich 


to Yarmouth. Thev were men of Lead’, who 


artificial 


waterway linking east and west, ari Leeds was one rite t;rst two 
towns to have a public water supply with a power rump, the pump 
being driver, by a water-wheel near Lecoa Bridge. 

The city has indeed been the home of pioneers, for it w as one of its 
bricklayers, Joseph Asp Jin, who discovered Portland cement, and 
one of its citizens, the Frenchman Augustin le Prince, who took 
some of the first moving pictures. 


It was in Leeds also that our automatic traffic signals were first 
tested; these spacious streets are the cradle of the scientific traffic 
control which has now found its wav all over the world. 

The association of Leeds with the birth of the kirema is an interest- 
ing story. Augustin le Prince was a French army officer who went 
through the Siege of Paris, but he w as also a born artist and an inti- 
mate friend of Louis Daguerre, the pioneer of photography. It hap- 
pened that he met the organiser of the first Earl’s Court Exhibitions, 
who invited him to join his firm at Leeds, and Le Prince settled down 
in the city with' his wife, starting a school of applied art in Park 
Square. Some years before this Le Prince had been in New York, 
w here he had interested himself in motion pictures, and had patented 
a camera with many lenses for the purpose of taking photographs in 
sequence. It was one night in 18S5 that his daughter opened the door 
of his room and found him with a mechanic throw ing dim figures on 
to a white wall, the first moving pictures seen in America. 

While in Leeds he started a workshop at 160 Woodhouse Lane, and 
there developed his multiple cameras, taking pictures in the gardens 
of Oakwood Grange, Roundhay, and on Leeds Bridge. This would 
be about the same time as Friese-Greene was taking moving pictures 
at Hyde Park Corner; they were very near each other in time with 
their experiments, and both are undoubted founders of the kinema 
industry. Mrs Joseph Whitley of Oakwood Grange was probably 
the first Englishwoman to be seen in a moving picture, and she died 
on October 24, 1888. Le Prince took other pictures at the same time 
showing the moving traffic on Leeds Bridge, with the tram horses 
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passing over it; a workman said you could even see the smoke com- 
ing out of a man’s pipe as he lounged on the bridge. 

The cameras with which Le Prince made his experiments are now 
in the Science Museum at South Kensington. They were a grea{ 
success, but there were difficulties with the projecting machine, and it 
was not until 1890 that Le Prince came into his workshop with great 
delight to announce that the last difficulty was being solved by the 
arrival of the celluloid film, and that he had decided to go to New 
York to show moving pictures there. Before sailing he went to France 
to see to some business and to say goodbye to his brother at Dijon. 
His brother saw him off at the station on his way to Paris on Sep- 
tember 16, 1890, but from that moment nobody knows what hap- 
pened to this clever man. He disappeared from the knowledge of the 
world, and no enquiries have thrown any light on the mystery. He 
was a gentle and considerate man, tranquil and unperturbed through 
all difficulties. He was about six feet five in his shoes, and as he was 
great in stature he would have been great in fame but for the mysteri- 
ous tragedy of his disappearance in the very hour of his success. 

The tablet to Joseph Aspdin is in bronze at the entrance of the 
Town Hall, and on it is an inscription paying the discoverer the 
tribute of the American Portland Cement Association and the British 
Cement Makers Federation at the centenary of the discovery: 

In memory of Joseph Aspdin, of Leeds, bricklayer, 1779-1855, 
whose invention of Portland Cement, patented in October 1824 
cmd followed by improvements in manufacture and use, has made 
the whole world his debtor. 

There has been planned in our time and is now being built a vast 
block of university buildings on 16 acres facing Woodhouse Lane 
The design is one of great grandeur but so far only the Brotherton 
Library has been completed. 

A round building bigger than the famous Reading Room of the 
British Museum, the library cost £120,000, and is designed to hold a 
million volumes, with a gallery devoted to the Brotherton collection. 
Its central hall has a dome, and a corridor round a host of recesses. 
The roof rests on a ring of green marble pillars quarried in Sweden, 
the capitals and bases are of bronze, and there is beautiful woodwork 
of Austrian oak inlaid with bands of darker laurel wood from India. 
The catalogue comprises 360 small volumes in a circular con tain er 
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built round the ventilation shaft in the centre of the main reading 
room ; they are bound in crimson leather, and make a belt of dazzling 
brightness standing out in the pale surroundings. 

Near the University is the grammar school, founded in 1552 and 
including in its roll of fame the names of Sir Thomas Denison < judge 
of the King’s Bench), John Smeaton (builder of Eddy-hone Light- 
house), Christopher Wilson I Bishop of Bristol j. General Lord Nichol- 
son, and George Francis Henderson, one of the most brilliant military 
historians of recent years, believed to base had a profound influence 
on theyoung men of his day who were to be responsible for the organi- 
sation of the Great War. Deserving of lasting remembrance is the 
name of Sir John Hawkshaw, an old grammar school bey who took 
in hand some of the world's great engineering problems, building 
the Manchester and Leeds railway with gradients steeper than any 
before attempted, planning the Severn Tunnel, erecting Charing 
Cross Station and working out so many details of the Suez Canal 
that De Lesseps declared he owed his success in planning it more 
to Hawkshaw than to any other man. Facing the grammar school is 
a fine park in which is a bronze statue of Wellington, one of York- 
shire's tributes to the conqueror of Napoleon. 

The noble street called the Headrow brings us to the biggest and 
proudest of all the city’s buildings, the Town Hall, with magnificent 
iron gates. Designed in the middle of last century by Cuthbert Brod- 
rick, it is 250 feet long and 200 feet wide, a colossal stone structure 
covering 5600 square yards. It has scores of massive columns sup- 
porting a cornice with an open parapet, and a splendid clock tower 
with twenty pillars and a domed top rising 225 feet above the street. 
Broad steps guarded by stone lions lead us to the lofty portico 
sheltering an entrance 30 feet high, and carved in stone above the 
door are figures of Industry, Music, Art,’ and Commerce. The 
vestibule, with a richly painted and gilded ceiling, leads to the Victoria 
Hall, where musical festivals, concerts, and other public events take 
place; it is one of the finest rooms in Yorkshire, 161 feet long, 72 
wide, and 75 high, with a handsome moulded ceiling from which 
hang elaborate electroliers. The gallery in this hall has an ornate 
balustrade, and there is a wonderful organ. 

Standing majestically on the slope behind the Town Hall is the 
Civic Hall, opened by King George the Fifth. Its stately front has a 
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portico with six columns and twin towers 170 feet high. On the top of 
the towers are what must be two of the biggest birds in England, gilded 
owls, nearly eight feet high and each weighing half a ton. Projecting 
from each tower is a golden clock with tortoises round the dial. 

Through fine iron gates we come to the entrance hall with green 
marble pillars and a fine staircase on which is a bust of George the 
Fifth by William Reid Dick. The domed reception hall is 90 feet 
long, and the banqueting hall, 100 feet long, is a noble chamber with 
fluted pilasters, limed oak panelling, rich electroliers, and the names 
of a group of Leeds worthies. Among these are John Green, the 
inventor of Leeds pottery; John Fowler, inventor of the steam 
plough ; Joseph Aspdin, the stonemason to whom we owe the dis- 
covery of Portland cement; William Congreve the dramatist. Sir 
Thomas Denison, Richard Oastler, friend of the children in the mills, 
and Phil May, a caricaturist of the last generation who could do 
more than any other man of his time with one or two strokes. He 
made 900 drawings in six years and entertained the world for 26 years. 
Among those remembered in the Council Chamber (a fine room 
panelled in walnut and enriched with shields on the frieze) are Ralph 
Thoresby, the Leeds historian; Matthew Murray; and Joseph 
Priestley, discoverer of oxygen and Father of Modem Chemistry. He 
was minister of the old Mill Hill Unitarian chapel facing the hand- 
some City Square where we see Alfred Drury’s statue of him holding 
a magnifying glass and a pestle and mortar. Other statues here are 
of James Watt with a pair of compasses (by H. C. Fehr), John Harri- 
son, a great benefactor of Leeds (also by Fehr), and Dean Hook, the 
most famous vicar of Leeds (by F. W. Pomeroy). Dominating the 
Square is Sir Thomas Brock’s magnificent bronze of the Black 
Prince, whose father did much for the wool industry here. High on 
a pedestal, riding his splendid horse, the prince is in armour enriched 
with fleur-de-lys, and as he checks his prancing steed he seems to us 
to be stirring up the city to still greater endeavour. In the panels 
below we see a fight at sea, and a battle in which the Black Prince is 
leading the English bowmen to victory. Round the prince are eight 
bronze figures representing Night and Morning, holding lamps 
which look like bluebells. 

A 20th century note is given to the City Square by the towering 
new bnSdmg of the Queen’s Hotel, and the imposing entrance to 
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Lhc LMS and LXER stations; the prs! office is on its west side. The 
tribute to the Leeds men who fell in the Great War has been moved 
firom the Square to the Headrow Garden near the Town Hall; the 
work of H. C Fehr, it is a cenotaph 'with bronze figures of Victory, 
St George and the Dragon, and Peace v, hh a do*. e in her hand*. 

Behind the.Town Hail are the line ’cumdi-gv of Leeds Ir.iirmarv, 
considerably extended since they were erected ur.d stili being extended. 
Facing the Town Hal! are the Municipal Buildings, planned for re- 
building at a cost of £670,000, and housing the centra! libraries and 
the Art Gallery. The lending library has o\ er 50.000 volumes, and 
the reference section with its 120,000 volumes claims to have the 


biggest public collection of books in the North of England. The Art 
Gallery has a permanent collection of pictures by British artists, 
including Yorkshire scenes, Holman Hunt's Shadow of the Cross. 
Waterhouse’s Lady of Shalott, Lady Butler's Scotland for Ever, and 
Lord Leighton’s Return of Persephone. There are friezes by Frank 
Brangwyn, and J. S. Cotman and J. R. Cozens are among the water- 
colourists. The sculpture includes a bronze statue of Captain Cook. 
The Wilson collection has pictures, furniture, and Chinese porcelain, 
and there is also a collection of sketches by Phil May. 

The Leeds Museum (in Park Row) has fine collections of birds and 
animals, and a wonderful series of geological specimens and fossils. 
There are flints and fragments of pottery from Yorkshire graves, 
and a collection of antiques given to Leeds by Lord Savile, whose 
bust in marble is among his own treasures. We found here a Roman 
milestone from Castleford, Roman altars, and another Roman stone 
rescued from the River Calder. There is an Egyptian mummy in a 
rich case, an ancient canoe from Giggleswick, and fascinating working 
models and machinery. Two treasures divided in their working 
periods by centuries of time are the last remaining stretch of rail on 
which Matthew Murray’s engine .ran, and a mosaic from the Roman 
baths near Boroughbridge, showing Romulus and Remus with a wolf 
under a tree. 

The Com Exchange is one of Cuthbert Brodrick’s buildings, and 
is like a covered coliseum, with an elliptical dome 75 feet high. Here 
the com market is held once a week, and a leather fair three times 
a year. The Royal Exchange of 1875 (at the corner of Boar Lane) has 
a many-sided tower with a spire, and in canopied niches are figures of 
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King Atbelstan, Henry de Lacy (who founded Kirkstall Abbey), 
Maurice Paganel (who gave Leeds its first charter). Sir John Savile 
(first alderman), and John Harrison, a great benefactor of the town. 
In stone panels are a battle scene and a company of merchants 
bringing cloth to Leeds. 

The city has little to show of old houses. Amid the bustle and roar 
of Briggate a timbered inn of Shakespeare’s day is almost shouldered 
out of sight by modem buildings, and has itself become a shop. King 
Charles Croft, off the Headrow, marks the site of the Red Hall 
where Charles Stuart came as a prisoner. In Thornton’s Arcade is a 
curiosity in the shape of a clock with four lifesize characters from 
Scott’s Ivanhoe, all sharing in ringing out the time of day. 

Almost all the churches are modem in Leeds, and the old parish 
church of St Peter was rebuilt in 1838. Successor to at least three 
other churches on the site which came into Domesday Book, it is 180 
feet long and 86 wide, and its great tower has walls enriched with 
traceried panelling, fine belfry windows, and a handsome crown of 
crested aicading and tall pinnacles. The interior is dim and rather 
overwhelming with its display of woodwork. The galleries have an 
elaborate show of tracery and pinnacles ; the organ case looks like 
part of the church with its buttresses, tracery, and pinnacles; and 
the high pedestal pulpit is one mass of carving. There are screens near 
the north door, above which stands an oak figure of St Peter with two 
keys. The massive 15th century font has a big cover. 

Over the high altar (which is nine steps up from the nave) is an 
alabaster reredos of Our Lord crowned, against a background of 
mosaics of the Apostles. The altar and reredos in the north chapel 
are of carved and painted wood, the green background showing up the 
gilded and burnished robes of the figures in scenes of the Annun- 
ciation, the first Christmas morning, the Adoration of the Wise 
Men, and the Madonna in Glory. Looking from a west window is 
file face of Dean Hook in stone; his marble figure lies on a richly 
arcaded tomb in the chancel, showing him in his robes, his hands at 
prayer and books at his feet He came as vicar to this church in the 
first year of the Victorian Era, finding the church empty and crowding 
it by his eloquence. 

Among many old brass inscriptions on the walls is one with tiny 
portraits of seven people, the biggest only about three inches high. 
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There is a brass portrait of an unknown woman wearing a quaint 
headdress and a long gown in the style of 4**0 years ago : and engraved 
in brass are portraits of a knight and his lady of the I 5th century, A 
brass w ith a chalice * one of few of its kind in Yorkshire > is a memorial 
to Thomas Clarell, vicar for 40 years of the 1 5ih century. Fading 
away in a recessed tomb of the Jfttfc century arc portraits of Thomas 
Hardwicke and his wife, with Death shaking his spear at them; and 
close by is the broken figure of a knight. On the head of a bronze 
processional cross fashioned 400 years ago the Crucifixion scene is set 
between lovely figures of Mary and John. A splendid Saxon cross is 
made up of fragments found when the old church wu* pulled down 
last century. About 12 feet high, it is carved with intricate patterns, 
figures of the Evangelists, and legendary scenes. There is a tablet to 
Captain Oates, who lived at Meanwood near Leeds, and one to Ralph 
Thoresby w r ho died in 1725 and is remembered as Yorkshire's first 
notable historian. A Flaxman sculpture of a w oman under a palm is 
in memory of two soldiers who fell at Talavera, and standing on a 
pedestal, as if to welcome us as we come in. is Michael Thomas 
Sadler, the Leeds merchant who was unwearying in his efforts to 
abolish the factory system in the days of factory 7 slaves. 

It was John Harrison who gave his native town its most interesting 
church, that of St John in New Briggate. Completed in 1634, it is 
almost unique as an example of 17th century Gothic architecture. It 
is divided into two naves and two chancels by an arcade of seven bays, 
with a tower at the west end of the north nave, and in the south nave 
is a doorway sheltered by a modern porch with the same enrichment 
as the rest of the building. The fine gabled roofs have plaster panels 
adorned with flowers and birds, the moulded beams have golden 
bosses hanging, and the beams themselves rest on quaint painted 
angels with golden wings. The walls are panelled below the windows. 
There are scores of box pews with ornate carving. The modern font is 
set within old rails and has a quaint old cover. There are two pillar 
almsboxes, two chests (one handsomely inlaid), and a pulpit richly 
panelled with strapwork. Animals and a man’s head are on the ledge 
of the pulpit, and its huge canopy, lavishly adorned, rests on fluted 
pillars by which are two strange birds with long necks. The arms of 
Charles Stuart and the Prince of Wales’s feathers are at the west end. 
A superb chancel screen extends across the church, massive enough 
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to last a thousand years, with panels, square balusters, a frieze, and 
cresting all richly carved; above it are two huge wooden structures 
like bridges, serving as chancel arches. The desk of the lectern rests 
on three posts carved like the screen posts. 

Here is John Harrison, in a portrait by an unknown artist, and here 
in the chancel, under a simple monument, lies this man who owned 
immense estates in the Leeds of his day, and devoted much of his 
wealth to the welfare of others. We see him in an east window, 
standing in the cloth market where he made his fortune, talking to a 
poor old man he is bringing to the door of his almshouses, and 
instructing the master builder who raised this church at his expense. 
Another scene in the window shows a room of the old Red Hall, a 
Roundhead guarding the door while John Harrison offers Charles 
Stuart a tankard. The story is that John knew how badly in need 
of money the king was, and that he gained permission to take him a 
tankard which the guard thought to be full of wine, though the king 
found it full of gold. 

John Harrison’s alhishouses, and his garden, are near the church- 
yard, the garden now a charming little retreat in the very heart of the 
city. It has seats made from the timbers of a battleship, and a sundial 

which says . Alone he stands among the flowers , 

And only counts the sunny hours. 

Dull days for him do not exist. 

The brazen-faced old optimist. 

At one end of the garden a fine black and white modern building gives 
a suggestion of the old-world to this quiet comer of busy Leeds. 

Trinity Church (in Boar Lane) is built in Christopher Wren’s style, 
and has a tower, pilastered walls, and a cornice adorned with vases. 
Shining with gold and colour below the domed roof is a rich deep 
cornice supported by ten splendid columns; there are fine pews with 
key and scroll pattern; and the pedestal pulpit is richly carved and 
inlaid. St Batholomew’s (at Armley) is a big cross-shaped church 
on the hill, its massive central tower crowned with a short leaded spire. 
The tower has a vaulted roof and rests on four arches. The arcades 
have clustered pillars, and the windows are set in rich frames. The 
organ is raised on a vaulted colonnade. There are windows between 
the shafts supporting the vault of the sanctuary, and under the 
windows is a broad mosaic band of scenes in Our Lord’s life. In the 
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mosaic at tbe west end are saints and angels, and portraits of Bishop 
Selwyn and Dean Hook. The alabaster and marble pulpit has a figure 
of St Bartholomew, w horn we see a a !*.h St H ugh and St Dunstan, 
on the canopied desk where lies the Remembrance. 

St Matthew’s Church fat pleasant C'jy.pcl Alienor.) hides in a nook 
of the hill in a setting of lawn ur.d ire.-- and daffodil banks. It 
is a modern building with a lore red roof, a detached tower, arches 
on slender clustered shafts, a painted barrel roof, a beautiful chancel 
screen, and an organ case of red and gold like a huge cross reaching 
the roof. The great reredos has a border of sine and grape, and 
traceried canopies sheltering golden figures of Our Lord in Glory, 
Gabriel and Mary, a bishop, and three saints— Peter, Matthew, and 
Hilda. There is a striking brass eagle lectern, and the quaint little 
font has a bowl over 300 years old. 

Standing on a lofty terrace on the hillside. St Wilfrid’s (at Hal ton) 
is an unusual church, looking over a sea of buildings to the heart of 
the city. Designed by Randall Wells, it is in the form of a cross with 
arms like huge boxes, and contrasting with ils light stone is the dark 
timber of the shingled spire rising from a ring of 12 gables. The 
interior is like a ship upside dow n. White from floor to roof, it is 
full of light from the curious gable-headed windows. The old font in 
the Children’s Chapel has a silver lining with a deep border of roses, 
and its silver cover is also enriched with roses. 

The most notable of all the modem churches of Leeds is St Aidan’s 
(in Roundhay Road). Built of brick, with turrets and an apse at the 
east and west ends, it has little outside to prepare us for the attraction 
within, where beauty is enhanced by Frank Brangwyn’s charming 
mosaic. Like a vast hall with a long vista of arches on pillars with 
elaborate capitals, it has a choir raised five feet above the nave, stone 
steps bringing us between walls inlaid with rich mosaic showing 
young and old under the stars, in devout procession toward the altar. 
At the west end is a lofty stone dais with the biggest font we have seen 
in Yorkshire, its huge bowl, weighing a ton and a half, supported on 
16 green marble shafts. The cover is of ironwork wrought in roses 
and scrolls, and the walls of the baptistry are finely panelled. 

The brass lectern has figures of St Aidan and trumpeting angels 
and the altar has panels from an oak beam which was once part of a 
Roman bridge over the Tyne, and must have been hewn from a tree 
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growing in our island when Jesus was walking in Galilee. A superb 
piece of modem craftsmanship is the pulpit, resting on pillars of 
coloured marble, its alabaster panels illustrating scenes from the life 
of St Aldan. One of the monks of Iona is sending him on his travels, 
he is preaching his sermon to King Oswald, twelve youths are gathered 
round him as he teaches them, and we see him dining with the Hug 
and again in his last hours. The ornate wooden sounding-board of this 
noble pulpit is majestic enough for a cathedral. 

The glory of the church is in the beautiful mosaic filling the well of 
the apse, two massive pillars supporting the arch and the gilded roof 
rising in half a circle above the scene. A rare panorama of colour 
which even the smoke of Leeds can hardly destroy, the mosaic is 
made up of about half a million pieces no bigger than a thumb nail, 
and covers a thousand square feet. We may ask the verger to flood- 
light it for us, and instantly the pageant leaps to life, a thing 
of wondrous beauty. One of the biggest mosaics in the world, it 
illustrates the life of St Aidan, showing a glowing sky, a green belt 
of water, trees, and hills. The tall figure of St Aidan is in white, his 
monks in long grey robes. There are rich reds and purples in the 
cloaks worn by some of the figures, bright hues in the women’s 
dresses. In one scene St Aidan is preaching from a boat with a brown 
sail. Another shows his monks bringing baskets of food and fruit to 
a crowd of hungry 'folk. A splendid group is listening as he preaches, 
one of his followers holding a roughly-made cross; and finest and 
most pathetic of all is the scene in which the saint is dying in the arms 
of two monks, with his people, young and pld, gathered about him. 
We see a woman with a lovely face, a kneeling father and his golden- 
haired daughter, a mother holding her child, a grassy bank with 
tulips and harebells, a few geese and a small dog, all as modem as if 
St Aidan has come down the centuries to Leeds. 

Leeds is the seat of a Roman Catholic bishop, and the new Roman 
cathedral in Cookridge Street is a fine building with a striking west 
front, a dignified nave, and an ornate chancel with an elaborate reredos 
and a richly carved throne. 

The biggest of the beautiful parks and estates belonging to Leeds 
is Temple Newsam, with 935 acres and a great house bought from 
Lord Halifax for £35,000. Next in size among the city’s great open 
spaces is Roundhay Park, with 630 acres and an old mansion. Middle- 
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ton Park, with 316 acres of natural woodland above the oldest 
collieries hereabouts, has oaks and silver birches on the hillside, 
pleasant paths among the bracken, and spacious view-,. Leeds folk 
love to roam among Adel Crags on the heights above the city, ar.d 
those who study old stones find Kirks tail Abbey, standing jvbSy i.n a 
green setting by the Aire, an enchanting place within the city bounds. 
We deal with it under its name. The famous abbey and its 21 acres 
of grounds were bought for his native city by Colonel J. T. North. 
Woodhouse Moor, where horse-racing was held years ago, is called 
the Hyde Park of Leeds and has belonged to the city since the middle 
of last century. 

Roundhay Park, where John of Gaunt used to hum, was bought 
by the city at a cost of £139,000. Here we may play games, boat on 
two lakes (one of 32 acres), admire the flowers and trees in the gar- 
dens and the rosery, see the fine show in the greenhouses, have tea in 
an old house, and look out on a grand view from the terrace. There 
are aviaries and a bird sanctuary, a gorge shaded by rich foliage 
where squirrels and kingfishers are to be seen, and a Victory Walk 
planted with trees after the Great War. 

Temple Newsam is one of Yorkshire's great show places, a magni- 
ficent house in a splendid park with lakes, golf courses, charming 
grounds, and 40, OCX) rose trees. We may come by Whitkirk church, 
where some of the owmers of the great house sleep, and we reach this 
lordly place along an avenue of trees. The home of the Darcy s, the 
Damleys, the Ingrams, and the Woods, Temple Newsam has been a 
treasure house for many generations. 

All who know this old house of Tudor and Jacobean day s will 
think here of two people whose marriage united the crowns of Eng- 
and and Scotland. Henry the Eighth gave the estate to the Earl of 
Lennox, and here he came to live with his wife, Margaret Douglas. 
Here their son Lord Darnley was born. It was in this house that young 
Darnley was educated by a Scotsman, and here he wrote promising 
verses before he was nine. From the day that Elizabeth came to the 
throne Temple Newsam was the home of Roman Catholic con- 
spirators ; and it was from this old house that young Darnley rode off 
to change the destinies of England and Scotland by marrying Mary 
Queen of Scots and becoming the father of James the First. 

Palatial as it is (it is called the Hampton Court of the North), 
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Temple Newsam has a graciousness which mellows its dignity. We 
see it much as it was left by Sir Arthur Ingram, who bought it from 
the Duke of Lennox. It is built round three sides of a vast court, and 
though it has been much restored since his day the house is a har- 
monious whole. In front of the court is a crescent lawn with flower- 
beds which are a wonderful sight; if we come in tulip time we may 
think we have found the rainbow’s end. We see the house best from 
this lawn — the time-worn walls, the bold bays, the grand array of 
windows, the balustraded parapets of two wings, and the cupola 
above an openwork parapet with this inscription in bronze letters : 

All glory and praise be given to God the Father, the Son, and Holy 
Ghost on high; peace on earth, goodwill towards men; honour and 
true allegiance to our gracious king; loving affection amongst his 
subjects; health and plenty be within this house. 

Is there a house in the North more packed with treasures of art? 
We think not. The great oak staircase is modem, though we might 
think it a piece of Tudor craftsmanship; the massive posts have 
figures and beasts on them. Among the pictures on the walls is a por- 
trait of Queen Elizabeth, and another of a daughter of Charles Stuart. 
There are portraits by Kneller of William and Mary, and one famous 
group known as the Five Sisters, daughters of the ninth Lord Irwin; 
they are shown with laughter in their eyes, a happy group playing hide 
and seek. It was Benjamin Wilson who painted the picture, and in it 
is a peep of his native Leeds, looking like a red-roofed village, the 
sun shining on the ruins of Kirkstall Abbey beyond. 

There is a wealth of oak panelling, a series of superb plaster ceilings 
and friezes, a splendour of tapestry, and remarkably fine wall hang- 
ings, some of silk damask. The drawing room is famous for its 
Chinese wallpaper of the 18th century. The oak room has panels 
with quaint old pictures of animals and mermaids, all in gold. The 
terrace room has windows and doors enriched by the Adam brothers, 
and the great hall has a window with 11 roundels of shields. In the 
library is an original copy of Dr Johnson’s Dictionary. 

The chapel has massive friezes on beautiful columns, stained win- 
dows, a black and white marble reredos with an exquisite Annuncia- 
tion, and a wonderful little organ. The picture gallery is over 100 
feet long and nearly 30 wide, the fine ceiling with 13 portraits of the 
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Hanovers. The great possession of the gallery is a suite of carved 
and gilded furniture presented by the National Art Collections Fund 
and four generous citizens of Leeds; very handsome it looks against 
the background of 500 yards of copper-red damask, specially v» oven 
at Sudbury, and given to the gallery by Mrs Charles Brotherton, 
Over one of the stone mantelpieces is a famous painting of St Peter's 
with the Castle of St Angelo on the banks of the Tiber. Here are pic- 
tures by the famous Jacques Courtois known as Borgognone. perhaps 
the world’s greatest painter of battlepieces, Guido Reni's John the 
Baptist, and a portrait of Charles the Second by Mary Beale. 

The kitchen is 240 feet from the dining-room, so that the servants 
must have walked miles between soup and coffee. In the window are 
five crosses of the Knights Templars found in old Yorkshire houses, 
and the armoury has a collection of rifles said to be unsurpassed. 
There are ivories from India, Chinese vases of the Ming dynasty, and 
other Chinese vases said to have been made 200 years before Chris- 
tianity. There are bedsteads by Chippendale and others by Tudor 
and Jacobean craftsmen, their hangings still as beautiful as when they 
were woven. There is a fine iron chest in which Sir Arthur Ingram 
kept his papers. 

The impressive Darnley Room, damaged by fire which destroyed 
much of this south wing in the 18th century, has some of the old 
blackened beams under the restored ceiling. Over the mantelpiece is 
a portrait of Lord Darnley 's son James the First, and others are of 
his mother and his wife, Mary Queen of Scots, a pathetic figure 
wearing a rich collar on her dark gown, a rosary in her hand. 

Such is Leeds, yet indeed its ramifications are so many and its 
influence has been so wide that there is no end to its story. We can 
only glance at a few more of its famous men. One of its sons is 
known to us as Barry Cornwall, but was bom in Leeds as Bryan 
Waller Procter; it was he who introduced Hazlitt to Elizabethan 
drama, who guaranteed the cost of publishing Shelley’s poems, whose 
kindliness was warmly acknowledged by Robert Browning, and he 
was, of course, the father of Adelaide Ann Procter. Among artists 
whose names are honoured is Ernest Crofts, who was born in Leeds 
in 1847 and gave us, among many other pictures. The Evening of 
Waterloo, and Charles Stuart on the Way to Execution. Charles 
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West Cope, a Leeds boy whose father was a friend of Turner, his 
mother a gifted artist, made some of the historical frescoes in the 
Houses of Parliament. Many of his pictures are in the city Art 
Gallery, and an altarpiece he painted about 1840 is in St George’s 
Church. Born here in 1721, Benjamin Wilson was so poor that he is 
said to have lived a year on two guineas given him by a kinsman, but 
he won wealth and fame as a portrait painter and a man of science, 
and some of his humorous pictures made a stir in his day. 

Perhaps we may count also among the notables of Leeds the 
remarkable Robert Arthington, the son of a Quaker brewer of Leeds 
who closed down his brewery because his conscience forbade him to 
sell drink. He was already rich, however, and left his son Robert a 
great fortune. A strange character, this millionaire lived in one room 
in his great house at Headingley, alone, without a fire in the coldest 
winter, with a loaf of bread and a jug of milk left on his doorstep 
every day. He saw very few people, and when one of his few friends 
dared to rebuke him for wearing a shabby coat, saying “Your father 
would never have been seen in a coat like that,” Robert Arthington 
replied: “ Oh, yes, he would; it was his coat.” This curious man 
had one enthusiasm, foreign missions, and when he died in 1900, at 
the age of 77, his fortune having reached nearly £1,000,000, he left 
his money to the Baptist Missionary Society and the London 
Missionary Society, who have used it to establish a chain of mission 
stations across the African continent in memory of this son of Leeds. 

I ETWELL. It is charming with its few grey houses in a green 
J world, and a pretty church made new except for the 15th cen- 
tury tower looking over hill and dale. The nave and chancel are under 
one roof, and the bowl of the font has a wreath of blackberries. 

I IGHTCLIFFE. There are factories round, but no village near 
u Halifax is more spacious or pleasing than this, with its fine trees 
and fine views. Like Harrogate, it has its own Stray, 1 1 acres of lawns 
and trees, a memorial to the men who died in the Great War. Above 
the Stray is a rough-hewn obelisk to their memory. Its 18th century 
chapel is used for funerals. The 19th century church of St Matthew 
is attractive outside with its great tower, a turret climbing above the 
battlements. There are saints in the clerestory windows, the font has 
a tall cover with angels at the foot of pinnacles, and tracery enriches 
the pulpit of white stone. 
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Maypole on the Green 

I INTON. It \va> the hone of a Yorkshireman who has given us 
-J charming talcs of the moors. He was Halim dl Sutcliffe who 
wrote stories in his beautiful garden at White Abbey House, where 
he took his last walk in 1932. Many of his thrilling books of 3o\e 
and adventure in the old days will be read for years to come. We do 
.not wonder that he loved this old village, where a mountain stream 
flowing by the green is crossed by an old footway, a modern bridge 
carrying the road, and a delightful old narrow bridge. There is a may- 
pole on the green, and at one end are the imposing almshouses 
founded in the 18th century and enlarged in the 19th, looking like a 
little town hall with their domed tower. Framed in trees near the 
other end of the green is the charming Linton House. Right away 
from the village the church stands in a lovely spot by the River 
Wharfe, near the cataract know n as Linton Falls. A quaint low* build- 
ing with a curious overhanging bell turret, its old work is chiefly 14th 
century (when the Norman church was made new ). The font and 
two round-headed bays of the north arcade are Norman, and the 
pointed chancel arch is only a little later. There is part of a Saxon 
cross, and on one of the pillars hangs a small brass crucifix found in 
a garden, and centuries old. 

Four Sad Years 

L ITTLE OUSEBURN t . Away from the red-roofed cottages by the 
J grass-lined road, the small church stands where an old bridge 
crosses the stream. It is the Ouse Gill Beck, which comes through 
green meadows, makes pools for the swans, and flows through the 
big park of Kirby Hall to join the Ouse bounding its eastern side. 

The church is chiefly Norman, with later aisles, and is as charming 
within as without. Its walls are splashed with i\y, the steep roofs are 
of stone, the fine unbuttressed Norman tower has belfry windows 
with shafts. Through the Norman windows in the north wall of the 
spacious chancel we see the distant Wolds; the double lancets on the 
other side frame pictures of sycamores and the dainty bridge. Three 
carved bench-ends are 16th century, the chest is Jacobean, and the 
piscina is medieval. 

Like a little temple in the trim churchyard is the round mausoleum 
of Henry Thompson of Kirby Hall, its pilastered walls supporting a 
cornice and a lead-roofed dome. It is most striking. 
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A Roman road ran by the village, and Moat Hall, by the church, 
is said to be on the foundations of a Roman house'. Many of its 
beams are 800 years old, and some of its stones are Roman. 

Two miles away is Thorpe Underwood Hall, ending a vista along a 
short avenue of limes from its gates. Here four years of a precious 
life were unhappily spent It was at Thorpe Underwood that Anne, 
the loveliest of the amazing Bronte sisters, with violet eyes and brown 
ringlets, was a governess. These four years were years of torture which 
became more intolerable when her brother Branwell joined her as 
tutor, for he grew so brutish that he was soon dismissed, and Anne, 
broken-hearted by the cruel treatment she received, sat down on 
August 28, 1841, and wrote: 

Oh, I am -very weary. 

Though tears no longer flow; 

My eyes are tired with weeping, ■ 

My heart is sick of woe. 

My life is very lonely. 

My days pass heavily. 

I’m weary of repining; 

Wilt thou not come to me? 

I IVERSEDGE. It is busy manufacturing woollen goods for the 
J world. Here, at Rawfolds Mill in 1812, was the scene of one of 
the Luddite riots, the weavers attacking Edmund Cartwright who was 
then developing his new power loom. 

Withdrawn from the streets, the church stands finely on a high 
mound, looking over the valley to Healds Hall on the other hillside. 
It was built about.the time of Waterloo, and has a fine alabaster 
font, a screen with fan-vaulting, a rich vine cornice, and panels with 
12 relief figures of saints, kings, queens, and bishops. 

Healds Hall is now the Spenborough Museum. Years ago it was 
the home of Hammond Roberson whom Charlotte Bronte (whose 
brooch is among the treasures of the place) portrayed in Shirley as 
the Reverend Matthewman Helstone. Among the exhibits is the 
Thomas Castle collection of shells. 

Marston Moor 

I ONG MARSTON. Its name stirs with the memory of one of the 
-4 most important battles of the Civil War, and its old church, 
standing by the road to Hutton Hall, brings to mind the Conqueror 
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of Quebec, for in it the father and mother of General Wolfe were 
married. 

The grey tower of the church is at the end of a nave whose walls are 
an attractive patchwork of boulders and rough-hewn stone. The 
tower and the north chapel are 1 6th century, and the vestry at the 
east end of the chapel is 15th. The chancel, the nave, and the aisle 
represent the church the Normans left, and here are still the fine 
Norman arcade with massive pillars and arches reaching the roof, a 
lovely round south doorway, and two Norman windows. The font 
is medieval. 

Marston Moor, lying north of the road to Tockwith, was the scene 
of one of the decisive battles of English history, fought on the evening 
of July 2, 1644. Prince Rupert came over the hills from Lancashire 
with nearly 20,000 men to relieve the Marquis of Newcastle, who was 
besieged in York seven miles aw*ay. Learning of his approach, Crom- 
well and the Earl of Manchester raised the siege and brought their 
forces to Marston Moor, where the tw'o armies met with a ditch 
between them. It was five o’clock w'hen they stood looking at each 
other across the ditch. Prince Rupert with just under 20,000 men, and 
the Parliament Generals with about 26,000, They faced each other 
in silence for over an hour, until Newcastle, thinking there would be 
no fighting, returned to his carriage and went to sleep. There came a 
rude awakening for him, for the battle began at seven and went on 
till ten, fortune swaying on both sides. There was a moment when 
the day seemed lost for the Parliamentary army, for Lord Fairfax and 
Sir Thomas Fairfax had seen their forces utterly broken. Oliver’s 
nephew had been killed, and he himself had been blinded for a 
moment by a bullet grazing his neck. It was David Leslie with his 
800 Scots w r ho$e furious onslaught checked the Royalist pressure and 
gave Oliver his chance. He forgot his wound and threw himself on 
the victorious cavalry, utterly routing them. 

The victory of Parliament was complete. Nearly one-tenth of all 
who had fought were buried on the field, but the Cromwellian forces 
burst into a Psalm of thanksgiving as they realised the significance of 
the evening s fight. With a Puritan battle-cry on their lips they 
thundered after the Royalists to the very gates of York, sure at last of 
the victory of their cause. It is hardly to be disputed that but for the 
sudden turning of the tide on Marston Moor Parliament would have 
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lost the war and the king would have returned to Whitehall. It was 
Cromwell who turned the tide, and well it is that the Cromwell Asso- 
ciation has set up on this field a great obelisk paying tribute to his 
triumphant service to the nation. “Victory such as never was since the 
war began,” Oliver wrote after the battle ; “we routed the enemy : God 
made them as stubble to our swords.” 

The Very Small Door 

I ONG PRESTON. A spick and span village four miles from 
-l Settle, it looks down from the highway on the green valley of 
the River Ribble, where the Romans had a camp. A chapel with a 
tower and spire stands by the green, and tucked away in a comer is 
the old church, a fine lychgate leading to its great churchyard. Across 
a stream coming from the summit of Kirkby Fell are the almshouses 
and little chapel founded by James Knowles in 1613. On the cross 
to men who fell in the Great War are the words: 

They won the Victor's crown in many lands; 

Afar they rest, at home their token stands. 

A noble silver birch and a sundial of 1667 are by the long, low 
church which has weathered six centuries except for the new chancel 
The tower breaks into the stone roof by one of two dormer windows, 
and opens to the nave with one of the tiniest of doorways, five feet 
high and 21 inches wide. The unusual and pleasing interior has walls 
of crazy stonework, leaning arcades, a black and white roof covering 
the nave and aisles, and a remarkable gallery of Capronnier’s bril- 
liant glass in ten windows telling Bible story. There are three shields 
and a head in old glass, and through the north aisle windows is a 
charming view of the fells. Under the double chancel arch hangs a 
lovely candelabra. The crude six-sided Norman font has a cover of 
1726 like a tower ; the splendid pulpit, a fine settle, and two chairs are 
all 17th century, and are carved. There is an old chest, and in the 
chancel is a big stone of 1445 with an inscription to Laurence Hamer- 
ton which has long been a puzzle to antiquarians, for almost every 
word is cut short so that it is extremely difficult to interpret 

A House Charlotte Bronte Knew 

I OTHERSDALE. Its place in a deep valley in the heart of the 
moors gave the Quakers safe refuge in the time of Charles the 
Second, and Friends from afar still visit the quaint little Meeting 
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House, with a gallery which has hatches for folk to look through. 
Front the RaygiU quarries near by came the bones of a mammoth 
now among the treasures of the Leeds museum. 

The grey houses are clustered about the mills by the stream, but 
the 100-year-old church is high on the hillside, with a magnificent 
view of the moors rising about it in grand array. The pulpit is a 
tribute to a churchwarden for half a century; a memorial with a 
winged figure of Victory above a lion, and one with three angels 
over a dying soldier, remind us of heroes of the Great War. 

Above the church is Stonegappe, hidden in trees, a house which 
charmed Charlotte Bronte, who calls it Gateshead in Jane Eyre. 

Tzco Norman Doorways 

I OTHERTON. Charmingly grouped are the great house with a 
■J pillared portico, and the small Norman church at its doorstep. 
The house has iron gates made by John Addy, Yorkshire's fine black- 
smith. Colonel Trench Gascoigne, who lived at the hall, saved the 
church from neglect, and in it is a fine St George to his memory. 

The nave and chancel are divided by a square ISth century arch 
with an oak lintel. There are two Norman doorways, and round the 
Norman east window is ancient painting of brickwork dotted with 
flowers. The pillar piscina may also be Norman. The canopied pul- 
pit and several chairs are Jacobean, the old reading desk is a two- 
decker, and the altar, with fine carvings of Adam and Eve, Abraham 
and Isaac, the Annunciation, Nativity, and Resurrection, is an old 
German chest. There is an ancient Bible box, on a wall is an old 
Italian reredos with much gold and colour, and there are two 
Florentine candlesticks. Over the entrance to the chancel is a fine 
Crucifixion, with Mary and John standing on dragons ; it is a memor- 
ial to forty men who died when the hall was a hospital during the 
Great War. Two flags which flew over it then are here, and a tablet 
tells of a flying officer whose body rested in the church after his plane 
fell in the park. 

I OVERSALL. The new road passes by, but the old brings us to 
the few houses near the hall among stately trees, and the church 
tucked away behind farm buildings and screened by an avenue. Its 
tower is 14th and 15th century, the nave and aisle are partly modern, 
with a medieval arcade between. In the Tudor chapel is a tomb 
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thought to be that of the founder, John Wyrall. The knight without 
armour, though girt with sword and shield, may be a Middleton of 
the 13th century. Two of four old stalls have carved misereres, an old 
bench has a man’s head and a pelican, there is an old helmet, the 
font may be Norman, and William Dixon’s bust shows him wearing 
what looks like a nightcap. A 14th century tomb with a cross and a 
sword is in the churchyard, where the coffin stone of a child shows 
parts of a figure as if under a lid. 

The Old Bell 

I OW BENTHAM. A mile from High Bentham, it is among green 
-t fields and little hills, the River Wenning dividing it from Lan- 
cashire. At one end of the village the church and the lovely rectory 
are charmingly grouped where a stream leaps down the bank to join 
the river by an old bridge. The rectory was built when the church 
was refashioned last century. The tower is 15th century, other old 
remains being the arch to the chancel, those to the chapels, and the 
unusual arch at the east end of the north aisle, which is really one 
arch set into another. One of two carved stones (which are probably 
Saxon) has a face in the middle of a cross, and the other has a quaint 
and crude Crucifixion. The massive alabaster font has a remarkable 
canopied cover, carved with wild roses and honeysuckle and adorned 
with 12 pinnacles, which are crowned with golden pomegranates. 

It is unique, we think, to find in the porch a tremendous old bell 
hanging only just, above our heads. It once rang out from the tower; 
now it tolls for the dead. The metal of other old bells is in the six 
now in the tower. 

There are inscriptions to Thomas Lupton of 1720, rector for 56 
years; Christopher Featherstone, of whom we read that his soul like 
a feather fiew aloft in 1653 ; and a woman of 16S3 who became a 
Husband on her wedding day. She was Anna Husband. An old 
sundial is on the south aisle wall, and one of the gravestones in the 
beautiful churchyard, like a broken tree with a spade by it, is to 
Robert Poole, who was sexton for 30 years. 

TUDDENDEN. There can be few villages with more sharp 
-Lj comers, narrow streets, and steep hills than Luddenden. Lying 
in a deep glen, hemmed in by great hills, it is a remarkable {dace to 
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find in a workaday countryside, with Sowerby Bridge two miles away 
and Halifax only as far again. Some of the houses are perched far 
ibove the church, which is charmingly tucked away by the stream, 
with old stone dwellings and a 17th century inn clustering by it in a 
maze of cobbled ways. It was built last century, and in it loaves are 
given every Sunday to the poor. 

On the hills above have been found traces of Roman camps, and 
Holmes Falls and Wade Wood are much-loved beauty spots. 

The Majestic Rocks 

M ALHAM. An oasis in a wilderness of limestone, it has only a 
few white cottages and trees, nestling round a quaint little 
humped bridge over a stream where trout play among the stones. 
But the stream is the River Aire, not far from its romantic birth, 
and all round is some of the wildest moor and fell scenery in the 
county. Kilnsey, Malham, and Winterburn Moors rise in the east; 
in the west Kirkby Fell climbs to 178S feet, and Fountains Fell to the 
north has a cairn 2150 feet above the sea. The huge ramparts known 
as Malham Lings are above the quiet village. Like an unfinished 
world is this country of rugged heights and walls, looking as if they 
were built by giants in the morning of the earth's long day. 

The Aire springs from the foot of Malham Cove, where a magnifi- 
cent curving wall of solid limestone rock stands nearly 300 feet high; 
it is a stupendous work of Nature, and is one of the amazing sights of 
Yorkshire. The stream is believed to have come from Malham Tarn, 
welling up in the Cove after being swallowed underground for about 
a mile. Covering 150 acres about 1200 feet up, the Tam is one of our 
biggest mountain lakes. Here Great Close Scar rises 300 feet higher 
still, and plantations come down to the water’s edge. At the head of 
the Tam is the house where Walter Morrison, Yorkshire’s strange 
millionaire, lived for 64 years. He has been sleeping at Kirkby 
Malham since 1921, but he will long be remembered here. To his 
lonely house came John Ruskin and Charles Darwin, and there 
Kingsley began writing Water Babies. It was the bells of Malham 
Church that were ringing in poor Tom's ears as he came down to the 
river, there to fall asleep and begin his adventures as a water-baby. 

On its way from the green moors to join the River Aire below Mal- 
ham, the Gordale Beck continues its spectacular journey through the 
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remarkable Gordale Scar, cascading over fantastic rocks and rough- 
hewn steps, shut in by precipitous cliffs 300 feet high. Wordsworth 
was greatly impressed by Malham Cove and Gordale Chasm and 
wrote a sonnet on each, but they are among his poorest scribblings. 

M ALTBY. The old village in the green valley is being swallowed 
by the new, which creeps down from the crags. The peace 
memorial stands high. The church perches charmingly on a bank by 
the stream, and above it is an old cross at the meeting of the ways. 
A lychgate brings us to the church, rebuilt except for its tower, with a 
short spire. There is herringbone masonry in its Norman stages, and 
the rest is medieval. 

The Rider to Flodden Field 

M ARKINGTON. In the middle of the village is an old house 
with flower borders and a little flight of steps on its wall. At 
one end the 19th century church stands on a bank; at the other end, 
with the stream in the hollow, are cottages among trees, and the 
Tudor hall with its stone walls in a gracious setting of flowers. 

A mile and a half away as the crow flies, but twice as far by the 
rough road over the fields, is Markenfield Hall, a fine manor house 
which the Markenfields were allowed to fortify 600 years ago, though 
some of the buildings are later. It was from this stronghold that Sir 
Ninian Markenfield rode off in his armour to Flodden Field. When 
the family lost the estate through sharing in the Rising of the North 
in 1569, it was granted to the Egertons, who sold it in the 18th cen- 
tury to Sir Fletcher Norton, Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Now it is a farmhouse. 

It looks its best as we come from the fields, the whole range of 
buildings round four sides of a rough grassy court, and surrounded 
by a broad moat where ducks and geese swim and children row their 
boats. A bridge crosses to the Tudor gatehouse on the south side. 
East and west are cottages and stables, and rising above them is the 
embattled manor house itself, with a stair turret climbing to the para- 
pet and crowned with a little spire. On the first floor are the chapel 
and banqueting hall, the chapel 30 feet long, with a beautiful 14th 
century east window, an aumbry, and a piscina with the Markenfield 
arms. Fine 14th century windows light the hall, which is 40 feet long 
and has still some of its old roof beams. 
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Printer of the Bible 

M ARR. Its cottages and farms are on the highway. At the old 
hall (now’ a farmhouse* lived John Lewis of 1589, whose brass 
portrait is with those of his wife and six children in the church. On 
the pulpit are initials of another Tudor gentleman, Christopher 
Barker, printer to Queen Elizabeth. 

Bom at the vicarage here, he was one of the first printers of the 
Bible, and the first man to use Roman type in printing; nearly 40 
editions of the Bible or parts of it are known to have borne his name. 
He lies at Datchet, near Windsor, where he died at the end of 1599. 

In the small medieval church is herringbone masonry of an 
earlier time. The curious tower with short spire is 13th and 14th 
century, its smaller top resting on arches which form recesses in 
the base. The aisle, the stone-ribbed porch, and the font may be 
15th century. A little old painting is on an arch, and there are two 
panels of the old screen. 

Poet and Conqueror 

M ARSDEN. It looks up to the wild heights of Standedge, 
crossed by a road which rises 1300 feet above the sea and 
pierced by tunnels for a railway and a canal entering the rock 
Diggle (three miles away) and coming out at Marsden. The village 
lies snugly in a deep valley, where a stream comes dow r n from the 
wastes of Wessenden Moor, filling some of Huddersfield's reservoirs 
on its way. Here it joins the River Colne, itself newly-born in the 
ravines which spread like the fingers of a hand on the eastern slopes 
of Standedge. There are many lovely glens about the infant river, and 
spanning one of its feeders is a fine packhorse bridge below an old 
mill near the church. 

The old church on another site was pulled down in 1S96 ; its stately 
successor has a 20th century tower with one of a group of soaring 
arches, and in a fine gallery of glass we see Noah and Solomon, 
saints (including Paulimis and the Madonna), and New Testament 
scenes. The chancel screen is exceedingly high, and magnificent with 
vaulting on both sides, a cornice w ith five rows of carving, traceried 
bays and panels, and vine carving round the entrance. St Bartholo- 
mew is on the west side, and facing the chancel are the Madonna and 
eight angels. Handsomely framed in the rich panelling of the east 
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wall is a sculpture of the Last Supper, under a canopy of tr ailin g 
foliage. Three chairs are Jacobean, and we were told that a carved 
bench in the chancel was made from an old mill-wheel. 

From this village came the mother of the Conqueror of Quebec. 
She was Henrietta Thompson, who married Colonel Wolfe of 
Westerham. Her home was at the big red house at the bottom of 
Westerham’s street, but it was on a stormy night when she was staying 
at the little white vicarage that James Wolfe was bom. She was the 
mother of seven delicate children, and wrote a book of cookery and 
health, in which one of the prescriptions for a medicine for con- 
sumptives began : Take a peck of green snails, wash them in beer, 
put them in an oven and let them stay till they’ve done crying . . . !! 
James Wolfe grew up to six feet in spite of such barbarous dosing, 
and he had nothing but affection for his mother in spite of her 
medicines, apparently, for he wrote to her that she had all her life 
been “a match for all the beauties.” 

In the days of the Luddite rioters against machinery a mill owner 
of Marsden was killed for daring to adopt mechanical improvements. 
In his mill in later days worked Samuel Laycock, the Lancashire 
Rhymer who was bora at Marsden in 1826. He wrote homely songs 
of factory life and stories in dialect, and long before he thought of 
putting his verses into a book he sold forty thousand sheets. He had 
a rugged style and a simple directness which made him popular 
among his own people. 

Front Saxon Days 

M ARTON. Between the Great North Road and the Roman 
road its farms and cottages are clustered on a ridge of little 
hills, with Grafton’s red-roofed patch of houses nestling on another 
dope. Standing apart on a green lawn is the church of 1875, preserv- 
ing fragments of the older one. The works of the clock can be seen 
in the church, and in a small bellpot hangs one of the oldest inscribed 
bells in the county. The Norman doorway through which we enter 
has a sunken tympanum filled with cobble-stones and a crude cross, 
and leading from the chancel to the vestry is another lovely Norman 
doorway cleverly restored, its arch enriched with zigzag and cable 
mo u l di n g, and resting on rich capitals. 

The vestry & like a small museum, eloquent with the story of the 
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vanished church, for in addition to a pile of fragments the walls are 
almost entirely of old work, including a Saxon window with a stout 
pillar and projecting shaft between its two lights, other Saxon pillars 
and part of another early window, a stone with a Maltese cross, two 
tiny niches which may be Saxon, coffin lids, and two almsdishes about 
300 years old. 

The church was built while John Robert Lunn was vicar here. His 
little brass portrait on the sanctuary wall shows him in his robes, 
holding a chalice and wafer. On the scroll at his feet is the name 
Paulinus, and on two leaves of the canopy over his head are charming 
engravings of the church and the gabled vicarage. The vicarage is 
indeed the house that Jack built, as an inscription on its wall tells all 
who read, for it was designed by a man called Jack, and the builder 
and all his men were Jacks. 

M ARTON-IN-CRAVEN. It is East and West Marton, 
charmingly set in the wooded hills. West Marton has the fine 
peace memorial (a Crucifixion crowning a tall pillar rising from a 
lawn), and the great house called Gladstone, rebuilt from designs by 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, the trees of its 1 50-acrc park a rare sight in spring. 
A lovely lane brings us to a corner gay with rhododendrons, at an 
entrance to the park. 

The small church at East Marton is tucked aw av from the road, 
looking over billow y green hills to the moors. Remains of the Nor- 
man church are the plain font, and the base of the tower with its tiny 
windows and arch to the nave. The aisle was added late in medieval 
days, and a sundial of 1714 is on the tower. Oldest of all is a fragment 
of a Saxon cross with an unusual pattern and an odd figure, perhaps 
Thor with his hammer. 

*4 Fairfax and His Books 

M ENSTON. Looking over a lovely part of Wharfedale from the 
slope of Ilkley Moor, this growing village has come into 
Ilkley’s care. There is so much new, including the 19th century 
church, that the old may be missed, but it is worth the finding. Be- 
hind a high wall and trees stands the Old Hall in a pleasant garden, 
with two charming bays among its mullioned windows, and old oak 
panelling within. Known as Fairfax Hall from its association with 
that family, it was built mostly in the 17th century and has come to 
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our own without losing its tranquillity. Here lived Charles Fairfax, 
the antiquarian who was far more interested in ancient pedigrees 
than in the quarrels of the King and Parliament, but was for all that 
linked with the fighting. He is said to have discussed in the orchard 
here, with Cromwell and his nephew Fairfax, the plans which led to 
the Royalist defeat at Marston Moor. He was afterwards persuaded 
to lead a regiment of soldiers in General Monk’s army, but he ex- 
cused himself and hurried back to Menston, where he could read his 
beloved books in peace. 

Near Old Hall is the beautiful 17th century Menston Grange, with 
stringcourses on its weathered walls, a two-storeyed porch, and old 
timber within; the 19th century hall has a hospital for a neighbour. 

The Splendid Tombs 

M ETHLEY. Between the Aire and the Calder (meeting at 
Castleford not far away) this village on the tree-shaded road 
lies by the fine park of Methley Hall, home of the Earl of Mex- 
borough. From the lane at the end of the beautiful avenue by which 
it is approached we have a splendid view of the embattled stone 
house, still keeping something of Elizabeth’s day. 

Crowned by a 15th century tower, the church has a 14th century 
nave and a chancel made almost new but keeping its medieval arch 
and a south chapel built with the bequest of Robert Waterton about 
1424. The nave has a grand old roof, the 14th century font has a 
Jacobean cover, and there is a door still with its old ironwork. Robert 
Thompson of Kilbum, a craftsman of our day, made the tower 
screen, signing it with his little mouse. The pulpit is 18th century. 

The striking possession of the church is its group of fine mnnnnu^ f^ 
most of them in the south chapel, where sleep the Watertons, the 
Saviles, and the Earls of Mexborough. Its old roof has gilded sung 
and shields and green angels with yellow wings, mid here are tattered 
banners, tabards, and three helmets with the owl of the Saviles. In the 
beautiful old glass filling the east window are the four Latin Doctors 
and portraits of St Margaret, St Christopher, St John, and John the 
Baptist. 

Under the founder’s arch Robert Waterton lies with his wife, their 
alabaster figures on a tomb enriched with shields and a representa- 
tion of God holding a Crucifix. Robert wears armour, headdress like 
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a jewelled turban with a rose mr the iVrcbead, . 
rings on his fingers; hi*» beard is c '/; t : cd in l-'rr^b 
hi* feet and a dagger at hr «» ride. Hi* wife ha- a h. 
headdress a handsome v.’Uar. tv.»; r.:' r s on her t>' 
feet, and an^elsji her head ‘ ) r , unuhib^vr*. rh u 
painted shields N a knight th/aedt to He Lvrvk, L'^ 
at Towton in 1463. He !n* a ion.: ** »■: Jan j a- vr f " 
with him is his wife, Robert Water; of- re: 


a neb collar, and 
«i>le. a lion is at 
:>r : yv^n, ornate 
veers d-^ at her 
;:h .■.n:*,:I* holding 
d \\ elks. who feil 
-< inerted be]:, and 
rc-s who wears 


horned headdress and has unceN by her * a k > \ M **nd two dog* at her 
feet, both W'ith bell* on their c oITst 

On an unusually hr ah tomb are the J‘;eu:e- of Sir John Savile of 
1606, his son Sir Herrs, and HcitryN v. ad. Sit John, who is shown 
as a knight in armour, wu* Baron of the I: wbvuoer, and hi* brother 
was Provost of Eton. Sir Johr.k v;n Henry h in cap and gown 
and furred mantle. In the height of fashion of the dav is the lady 
in a gown with puffed and slushed beeves and a beautiful collar. At 
her feet kneels her son in court dress with a mantle and rulf and a 
skull in his hand; and below, u* if forgotten, lie two babes. 

There are marble figure* of C harks Suvile of 1741 and his wife, and 
one of Sir John Savile, Mrs: Eari of Mevborough, who died in 1778 
and is here with his coronet, wearing an ermine gown in many folds 
and sleeves with lace cuffs. 

The oldest monuments are the stone figures of a priest and a 
civilian lying in recesses in the nave.. Near the chancel arch is a 
medieval stone carving of a seated figure wearing a crown and holding 
a sceptre; he is believed to be St Oswald. 


M EXBOROUGH. Below’ the humdrum streets of this small 
mining town stands the church where the canal and the River 
Don run side by side. The tower and its short spire may be 15th 
century, the chancel has some 13th century' lancets, and a 12th 
century arcade with slender pillars leads to a 15th century' aisle. 
Medieval relics are the font (recovered after being buried), fragments 
of coffin lids, and what may be part of a Saxon cross. 

Saxon Cross 

M IDDLESMOOR. In a region of wild moors, streams, and 
caverns, Middlesmoor stands a thousand feet above the sea 
on a wind-battered height round which the How Stean Beck and the 
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River Nidd are drawing to their meeting. The Beck comes from a 
deep limestone gorge with waterfalls and a cave to explore, the river 
from the slopes of the Whemsides filling the great reservoirs for 
Bradford in the early part of its journey. After turning south the 
Nidd is sometimes swallowed out of sight at Manchester Holes; and 
in time of moderate flood it will enter Goyden Pot (a remarkable 
cavern which can be explored) and be lost to sight for two miles till it 
emerges by Middlesmoor’s old vicarage. 

Huddled together as if better to withstand the elements, the 
cottages, the inn, and the church are reached by a very steep road, 
which goes on as a rough track towards the Bradford reservoirs. 
The stiff climb has the reward of magnificent scenery. Of rare beauty 
is the view from the church down Nidderdale— a green fold in the 
purple hills, with the fine Gouthwaite reservoir gleaming in the sun. 

The church has been rebuilt on the old foundations, but some of 
the old windows are in the aisle, and the font is Norman, with later 
carving. Thera is a small coffin lid, and a tiny carved stone is said to 
have been in some ancient church. But older than all this is a Saxon 
cross, having the unusual design of a head with four arms, and an 
inscription said to be to St Chad, who is believed to have erected it. 

Eugene Aram, who was bom at Ramsgill down the valley, must 
have come this way, for the church register tells of his marriage here 
in 1731, and of the baptism and burial of his daughter a year later. 

Ti yJTDDLETON. High on the hillside, it looks to Hkley and the 
i-V JL great Moor across the River Wharfe, where the old packhoise 
bridge, narrow and hump-backed, has a new companion for taking 
the traffic. There are many fine houses in lovely gardens, and above 
them is Middleton Lodge standing superb far above the river. 

Looking out on a magnificent view of dale and moor, this 
Elizabethan house is now the home of monks. The spacious grounds 
have a great show of rhododendrons, and a sunken garden with 
rockeries and flowers, serving as an open-air sanctuary, has a canopied 
Madonna looking down. At one end of the shaded path leading to 
the sanctuary is a magnificent company of trees, a charming and 
inspiring retreat from the busy world. Middleton Woods in all their 
natural beauty, the home of wild flowers and birds where the murmur 
ot little streams is heard, are for all to enjoy. 
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wonderful political speeches we ever heard* and told u,s he would be 
in Parliament one day, hut of course we ail laughed” 

The school where jourg Philip learned his lessons js new a Sunday 
school; the school where he was a pupil teacher is at Cowling, the 
neighbouring village where his father and mother lie. It was from 
Iekomshaw close b> that he took the title of his peerage, and on the 
moor above, at Pad Cote, a cairn of moorland stone has been raised 
to his memory, on the spot where his ashes were scattered. On the 
cottage where he first saw the light is a bronze plaque saying: 

In this cot taw was horn , on July 10, 1S04 , the R!%ht Honourable 
Philip Snowden, PC\ First Viscount of Iekomshaw, three limes 
Chancellor of the Exthcinur of Great Britain. 

Philip Snowden and Ramsay MacDonald were the brains of the 
Labour Party. They built it up for thirty years, and they had the 
courage to break away from their old friends w hen they felt that their 
duty to the nation cailed them. Philip Snowden was first of all a 
lover of peace, a friend of all mankind, and an English patriot. He 
dared to tell the truth. As Chancellor of the Exchequer he was not 
afraid to demand justice for his country' from abroad, or loyalty from 
our people at home. 

No man w T as truer to himself. He left the great fighting arena of 
Parliament with eternal honour to his name. He had made his 
name famous and respected in England and the world. He made it 
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impossible that history should forget it. Physically crippled, he had a 
kingly intellect, and he would stand in the House of Commons, in 
those days when he stood high in the esteem of the nation, suffering 
great pain but making masterly speeches. Literally he suffered for 
his country and gave his strength for it. He came into Parliament as 
a party man, having built up a great class machine; he left it as a 
patriot, above all classes and with the esteem of the whole nation. 
It was as if England was saying to him, Thine island loves thee well, 
thou famous man. 

M IDHOPESTONES. The great moors are above this tiny place, 
set between two of Sheffield’s reservoirs in the valley of the 
Little Don. Quaint simplicity is the keynote of its tiny 17th century 
chapel, with a Jacobean pulpit, old box-pews, and a gallery. 

The Brontes at School 

M IRFIELD. Fine wooded hills rise above this market town 
standing on the River Calder on the road from Dewsbury to 
Huddersfield, and busy with mills, collieries, and malt kilns. 

We read its oldest story a mile north-east of the town, where the 
modem church of St Mary is attractively grouped with the tower of a 
vanished church in a setting of trees, the old stone stocks, and the 
tree-clad mound on which a Norman fortress stood. On the opposite 
side of the town is a group of gabled houses and a quaint old stone 
inn with a porch and a painted sign of the Three Nuns. In the middle 
of the road, not far away, is a stone cross known as the Dumb 
Steeple, and from here it is only half a mile to the spot where every 
boy will tell you Robin Hood lies. 

The beautiful house called Roe Head was once a school where three 
immortal sisters worked hard. They were the Brontes. Emily, who 
wrote three poems here, pined for the moors round Haworth, but 
Charlotte made good use of her time. Anne came back to Mirfield 
as a governess at Blake Hall, where she thought out much of her 
story of Agnes Grey. 

• The two-storeyed tower of the old church is 12th and 15thcentury, 
and one of its steps is an ancient coffin lid. The church of 1871 has a 
noble tower rising about 140 feet, its roof vaulted, its lofty arch 
opening to the nave, winch has high arcades. In the panelling of the 
chancel wails, carved with linenfold and tracery is an imposing 
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M ONK BRKTTOV An rdiMriul plu.e on a hi!!, it 3. over 
the smoky valley to B.. ::>]?>. It ::u. the step, and base of an 
old cross where the ways meet, one of the oldest Quaker burial 
grounds in England, and tine views of the countryside from the 
Wordsworth Tower. Trie high attar in the l*Hh center;, church has 
painted panels showing S*. George, a miner, and a rue is, and a re redos 
of the Last Supper carved in oak. The singular green and gold altar 
and re redos in the Iad> chapel is surmounted by a slender figure of 
Our Lord. 

In the hamlet of Burton Grange a mile away. ir. the once peaceful 
valley of the River Dcarne, are remains of the old priory, founded 
about the middle of the 12th century, and important today as the 
only sun iving example in Yorkshire of a house of the Cluniac Order 
of monks. 


For long the ruins above ground have been farm-buildings, but 
the Office of Works is bringing back something of the spirit of the 
past in this ancient place. The whole plan of the church and monastic 
buildings is now revealed, and carpets of green lawn are spread. 

The fine 15th century gatehouse, with three arches, has lost the 
floor between the storeys, so that we see it from ground to roof, lit 
by windows still in the w alls. We can w alk into the porter's room and 
see his fireplace, and can climb the stairs to the top of the tower. To 
the east of the gatehouse stands the gabled Guest House. 

South of the gatehouse was the cross-shaped church, the long wall 
of its south aisle forming the northern boundary of the cloister round 
which the rest of the buildings gathered. There is still a round arch 
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in this aisle wall, which, like much of the church walling (rising five 
and six feet here and there), comes from late Norman days. The west 
wall was 14th century, the chancel and its chapel 15th. 

In the range of buildings east of the cloister were the chapter house, 
the parlour, and the sleeping quarters, all from between 1210 and 
1230, and now only low walling. There are two cofiin lids in the 
chapter house, and part of a stout pillar in the dorter. The warming, 
house and refectory on the south side of the cloister are about 1280, 
therefectorystill an impressive fragmentof high walling, windows with 
fine tracery, west doorway, and serving hatch from the yard which 
led to the kitchen. West of the cloister were the cellarium and the 
prior’s lodging, both 14th century. The cellarium has high and low 
walls with windows and doorways, a weH, a stone tank, the base of a 
pillar, and part of a fine arch to the prior’s lodging, which is the most 
imposing of the domestic buildings. It is of three storeys, with win- 
dows and doorways and fireplaces. An oak pillar still supports part of 
the first floor, and there are parts of a spiral stairway. We can see 
where the infirmary lay south-east of all the rest, and can trace the 
drain which ran to the river. 

Tudor House and Saxon Tower 

M ONK FRYSTON. It lies on the Leeds and Selby road, attrac- 
tive with an old church on the hill, many old houses, and 
Fryston Hall hiding in the trees, though its gates come to the small 
village square. It is a stately Tudor house with remains of a much 
older building, set in a park with copper beeches, noble pines, old 
yews, chahning gardens, and terraces running down to a lake. On h 
rise a mile along the Leeds road is Monk Fryston Lodge, a charming 
old house with a wide view, looking to the towers of York Minster 
18 miles away. 

Fryston found the other half of its name when an Archbishop of 
York gave it to the monks of Selby Abbey. Part of the Saxon church 
believed to have been here at that time survives in the tower, of which 
the three lower storeys were here when the Normans came. The four 
original belfry windows have recessed shafts between two lights. 
About 1400 the tower received its top storey, its buttresses, the west 
window, and the arch to the nave. Part of the 11th century walling 
is seen at the ends of the 13tb century nave arcades, these opening to 
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In a garden by the church is Prebcndal House, which lias been 
much changed since the time of its 1 5th century doorw a> . Some i t its 
old oak was used in the vestry . 

Charles Stuart’s Friend 


M OOR MONK TON. At the end of a long straight lane we enter 
the village between two old gateposts which join on to a 
cottage at each side. Here the river nears the end of its journey as 
the Nidd. and a mile away, in the lovely meadows by the Ouse, is the 
Red House w here lived one of Charles Stuart's best friends. Sir Henry 
Slingsby. Here he entertained the king in the days before the Civil 
War ; now it is a school still with the old law ns and yews, and the great 
oaks known as Adam and Eve. In this retreat Sir Henry lived like an 
English Montaigne, writing his diary. When the war broke out he 
rode away to light for the king, was loyal to him through victory and 
defeat, and after the execution lived in a single room of his house, 
writing his diary. In the end he was beheaded on Tower Hill, and was 
buried at Knaresborough. 

With beeches and chestnuts for company in its loneliness, the 12th 
century aisleless church has a modern tower and a fine doorway built 
by the Normans, its round arch on shafts with water-leaf capitals. 
Built into the porch is a stone with a headless figure ; and in the 
opposite wall is a tiny coffin lid showing parts of a figure, the head with 
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curly locks and the hands in a deep quatrefoil, the tiny feet peeping 
from a trefoil at the foot of the stone. 

Simple hut charming is the interior. A massive Norman arch 
divides the nave and chancel. By a fine Norman window in the nave 
is a modem window of Hubert with a stag which has a cross between 
its antlers; and there is surely a touch of irony in the window to a 
hunting parson, which has the kindly St Francis and his birds! The 
chancel has a tiny Norman window, two of the 13th century, and a 
charming group of three new ones in Norman style in the east wall, 
framed in arcading. The font with a fluted bowl may be Norman, the 
altar rails are Jacobean, and the fine black and white roof of the nave, 
with queen-posts, is 17th century. 

Dorothy Slingsby, who was two years old when she died at the Red 
House in 1667, has a brass with an inscription and a hand with a 
finger pointing to a skull and cross bones. Very quaint is a wall 
monument under the tower, where a child lies sleeping peacefully in 
its bed within a curtained recess. 

The Cradle of a Great Prime Minister 

M QRLEY. It boasts that, like Rome, it is built on seven hills. 

With its skyline of roofs and chimneys bearing witness to its 
business with woollens and manufactories, mining and quarries, it is 
dominated by the fine town hall in Queen Street, opened in 1895 by 
a townsman Morley will never forget. He was Herbert Henry Asquith, 
one of the best Prime Ministers of our century, whose bust is in 
the stately vestibule. The handsome tower is crowned with a dome, 
and the colonnaded front (approached by a broad flight of steps) has 
a pediment adorned with figures representing arts and crafts. 

One of a group of modern churches and chapels is St Mary’s 
Congregational chapel, interesting for what may be a unique history. 
Rebuilt last century on the site of what was once known as thechurcb 
of St Mary’s-in-the-Wood, it was originally the parish church, and 
was let in 1650 by the Earl of Sussex to the nonconformists on a 500- 
years lease. It is said to be the only example of a church surviving a 
change of this sort after the Reformation. In its graveyard is the 
mausoleum of the Scatcherds, one of the most important families of 
old Morley. Their name lives on in Scatcherd Park, where the town’s 
peace memorial has Britannia holding a winged figure. Norrison 
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called. On Dawson's Hill is '.he 19th century Reh ■'both Cor.grega- 
tional chapel (founded in 1650) where he a • uM h-.\.r !v> sermons. 
His grandfather and grandmother he in the graveyard, and we hke to 
think of Herbert Henry A^qunr, a'! unknown. comma here long be- 
fore he thought of becoming great. He w.t> to lead his count ry into a 
war which broke his heart ar.d took from him his brill iant son, and he 
was to leave behind the reputation of a Yorkshire boy who became 
one of the rarest and squares*, public men England has ever known. 
Had Mr Lloyd George allowed him to go to Versailles the whole 
tragedy of Europe would probably have been averted. 

The oak cradle in which he and generations of Asquiths have 
been rocked is now in the little museum housed at the town's 
library, where there are collections of fossils, shells, and birds. 

A Captivating Group 

N ETHER POPPLETON. Tranquil by the River Ouse; it is old- 
fashioned and friendly with, its cottages, the inn, and the hall 
standing by the green-verged road. The hall has cream and red brick 
walls, and its great stable, about 20 y ards long, is mantled in wistaria. 
Where the road greets the river, on its pleasant way to Upper Popple- 
ton, is the unusual peace memorial, a rocky cairn strew n w ith flowers. 

The quaint little church is tucked away near a farm in the meadows, 
looking to the towers of York Minster four miles off. Much of it is 
Norman. The chancel has a stout Norman arch dividing it from the 
galleried nave, and on each side of the chancel is a Norman arch 
which led to a chapel in olden days. A low window has a trefoiled 
head, and the east window, 500 years old, has fine old red, blue, and 
golden glass showing four saints. Old glass in a 15th century 
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nave window has fine little figures of Our Lord and St Mary, 
and two quarries with birds. An old coffin lid has a cross and 
a chalice. 

There is a captivating group of 17th century wall monuments of 
the Huttons. Sir Thomas kneels in armour on a cushion. Anne, a 
widow for 30 years, wears a black dress with white cuffs; she is a 
natural figure, with long tapering hands, and an anxious expression 
on her tinted face. Richard Hutton has top boots and a lace collar. 
One of his" wives has a child at her feet ; the other is nursing the baby 
she only knew for an hour. 

Bishop and Poet 

N EWMILLERDAM. Three miles from Wakefield we come to 
this pleasant spot in a valley, the road skirting a lake which 
mirrors the trees. There are leafy lanes and old houses veiled in 
foliage, and in a beautiful park stands Chevet Hall, with an inscription 
telling of its building in 1529. Here in 1788 was bom John Lonsdale, 
who grew up to be one of the best bishops Lichfield has known. 
It was said that when he gained his scholarship at Cambridge he 
wrote the best Latin since the Age of Augustus and at Eton he had 
been pronounced the best Latin scholar his tutor had known. 

Better known to most of us is the granddaughter of the dramatist 
Sheridan, Caroline Norton, who lived in the Georgian Kettlethorpe 
Hall here. Her old home is in a lovely garden with trees shading a 
stream, and a lake in which is reflected the old west front of Wake- 
field’s bridge chapel, brought here when the chantry was restored 
in 1847. Caroline Sheridan, one of three beautiful sisters, married a 
poor barrister who proposed before he had spoken six sentences to 
her, and the marriage proved to be a wretched business, ending in 
separation. Gifted in music’ and art, Mrs Norton turned to poetry, 
stirring the public against the evils of the factory system and awaken- 
ing interest in the idea Charles Kingsley and the Christian Socialists 
were later to champion. She was one of the first advocates of “wo- 
men’s rights.” Her lyrical verses were very popular, and today there 
is hardly a schoolboy or schoolgirl who does not know something of 
her work, fox she wrote The King of Denmark’s Ride and that almost 
immortal poem The Arab’s Farewell to his Steed. 
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The admiral has been sleeping in the church ^mce 1725, and on his 
marble monument is a can ing of a »h:p. Ah !vo life bee loved the sea, 
sailing with Cuprum Bushel! of Whitby when he was only 15. It is 
said that he would any day rather escape his tutor than attend to his 
studies, but he made a frne seaman. He was with Admiral George 
Ryng at the capture of Gibraltar, saw his ship splintered from stem 
to stern in the battle of Malaga, shared the siege of Barcelona with 
Sir Cloudeslev Shovel!, and came home to spend his last years among 
the woods and fields and by the river he had loved as a boy. 


The walls of the nave are Norman, and only a little younger is the 
arcade of two round arches, with the north aisle to which it leads. 
The south doorway with flowers dotted in its mouldings, and the 
sheltering porch adorned with curious carvings, are 14th century. 
Engraved and in low relief, they show St Andrew on his cross, a 
boar’s head, a stag looking rather like a bull, and a Madonna. The 
chancel was new' about the end of the 12th century and has 
ound arches on the sedilia. In the north chapel is a peephole 
to the altar. 


The font is Norman : a little old glass has shields and fleur-de-lys; 
and the altar plate includes a chalice said to have belonged to Owen 
Oglethorpe, the old Bishop of Carlisle w ho was bom here, and grew 
up to crown Queen Elizabeth. 

In the churchyard are some old gravestones, the base of an old 
cross, and a memorial to Ruth Bethell— a stone arch sheltering a 
small iron grille behind which is her brass portrait. In the hall 
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grounds is a fragment of walling which belonged to some old hall or 
castle; and there are fragments of a tithe bam on the way to the 
station, by which runs a Roman road. 

N IDD. Half a mile from the river whose name it bears are the 
bright red almshouses of 1900, and a stone monument with a 
sculpture of Our Lord on the way to Calvary ; it is the peace memorial. 
A narrow walled lane crossing the 150-acre park brings us to the 
church at its other side, a companion for the fine stone hall, both 
nestling in trees. Made new on an old site last century and enlarged 
in ours, the church has a round Norman font and a modem altar 
carved with vines and pomegranates. In the churchyard is the shaft 
of a cross about 600 years old, but it is said that the story of the 
village goes back twice as far, and that here a great church council 
met over 1000 years ago. 

N ORMANTON. The River Calder flows between Wakefield and 
this mining town, which has part of its old village cross, a park 
of 16 acres with a peace memorial near a lake, a moat round a hill 
where the Romans had a camp, and a big church with a 15th century 
tower and an old stone-ribbed porch. The chancel is mainly 14th 
century, and its chapel comes from the end of the 15th. The south 
arcade is about 100 years younger, and the north arcade is 13th 
century, both of them leaning. The 500-year-old font has fine panels 
of varied tracery, and a piscina with a projecting bowl is at the end of 
the north arcade. There is an old altar stone, and a chalice of 1674 
with leaf pattern and a rich shield. One window has peace memorial 
glass interesting for its unusual scene of the Israelites before the fall- 
ing walls of Jericho. Others have a mosaic of many old fragments 
with shields, and pictures in roundels. An extraordinary pillared 
tomb is 17th century, and under one of Queen Elizabeth’s day sleeps 
John Freston who gave Normanton its grammar school, the scholars 
being now in new buildings. 

Here too sleeps James Torre, who finished a life of patient service 
in 1699. His father had fought for Charles Stuart, but James loved 
the pen more than the sword. Even as a young man he spent all his 
time studying church registers, and early in life began copying and 
arranging their entries with marvellous care. His volumes of minute 
and laborious copies are vast stores of information for historians. 
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By the road to Ripon are traces of the ancient moated en eampmcr.t 
known as Castle Dikes. Here have been brought to hah: foundations 
of a great house of Roman times, thought to have been one of the 
most luxurious of its kind in the North. 


Chant rey ’s Village 

N ORTON. Set like a green oasis between Sheffield's steel and 
Derbyshire's coal, it is fitting that it should be so, for here was 
bom and here lies one who, beginning life as a donkey boy. died 
with his name on our roil of fame and left us Beauty as his last be- 
quest. 

In the heart of the village, on the green between the rectory and the 
church, and near a fine cross to men who died that beauty might 
live on in the world, is a granite obelisk with the name of Chantrey. 
The cottage where he was born (near Jordanthorpe Hall) has been 
made new, but his little school still stands where the lane goes to 
Hazelbarrow, though it is a school no more. Here he learned to love 
the beauty of our countryside; from here he would tramp with his 
donkey taking milk to Sheffield every day, and it is said that he would 
loiter by the way to shape figures in day and to draw on a grinder's 
wall. It was the Sheffield poet Ebenezer Elliott who wrote of him: 

Calmly seated on his panniered ass, 

Where travellers hear the steel hiss as they pass, 

A milkboy , sheltering from the transient storm. 

Chalked on the grinder's wall an infant form. 

All the world know s w hat happened to this donkey boy, who, after 
about half a century with his brush and chisel, left a fortune of 
£150,000 as the Chantrey Bequest for buying pictures for the nation, 
and fame home to sleep in this place which Derbyshire has recently 
lost and Sheffield has gained. 
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He lies in this serene churchyard next to his father and mother 
and his father’s father, their graves covered with simple granite 
stones. His monument is in the church, where he sits sculptured in 
marble, with a tablet and a medallion portrait on the wall. A co ffin 
stone near his statue is perhaps the oldest possession of the church, 
which has little left of its Norman days— perhaps the round arch 
with a quaint stone head at the east end of the south arcade, and a few 
round pillars. The fine font is 13th century, the bowl carved with 
heads and foliage and a strange figure like a bird with the tail of a 
reptile. The chancel arch is also about 13th century, its capitals being 
carved with foliage. 

In the timbered house still standing at Norton Lees, where the 
family had lived for generations, were bom two 15th century bishops, 
Geoffrey and John Blythe. Geoffrey built the Blythe chapel in Nor- 
ton church as a chantry to his parents, who lie on a fine alabaster 
tomb with angels under canopies, battered by time. William Blythe 
is in a long robe with full sleeves, with a bag or scrip under his arm 
and his feet on a dog, and his wife has a close-fitting gown and a head- 
dress with lappets. Two engraved stones in the chapel have 13 
figures, one thought to show William with his wife and nine children, 
the two bishops among them. The arms of the family are on a but- 
tress and among ^he bosses of the chapel’s 400-year-old roof. 

The bells thaf ring today in the 15th century tower are modem, but 
near the door is the clapper of the old tenor bell which rang for 
centuries and will ring no more, saying now to all who come: 

I rang for the living, I tolled for the dead, 

I gave the first greetings to those who were wed; 

And still in God’s house I stand by the door. 

To open the portals to rich and to poor. 

A fine oak pulpit has eight apostles, and the east window has 
prophets and saints and Christ as the Good Shepherd, all the figures 
by modem craftsmen. 

The Chief Benefactor of British Art 

FRANCIS CHANTREY’S life is the old story of the poor boy who 
climbs to the top and leaves a famous name. His father was a car- 
penter who had a small farm at Jordanthorpe in Norton, and then in 
Derbyshire. Francis was bom at Norton in 1781, and at six he went 
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to the village school, sitting at a desk made by his father. At that 
time Sheffield’s milk supply was brought to it by donkeys from out- 
lying farms, and young Chantrey was one of the donkey boys, each 
day slinging a couple of barrels of milk across his donkey’s back and 
trudging beside it to Sheffield. As he walked he would pick up a bit 
of stick and whittle away at it with his knife till it resembled something 
else. Once he carved the head of his schoolmaster out of a stick, and 
did it so well that someone gave him sixpence for it. It was the first 
money he earned by sculpture. 

In the neighbourhood he was famous as the boy who was for ever 
drawing pictures, chalking on walls and floors. Every Saturday before 
his mother scrubbed the kitchen flagstones she would let him cover 
them with chalk pictures. He was also fond of modelling, sometimes 
with the dough left over from his mother’s cooking, sometimes with 
the melted ends of candles. 

When he was twelve his father died, and, his stepfather having a 
relation who was a grocer in Sheffield, it was decided to apprentice 
the boy to him. From the first he thoroughly disliked the work, and 
the only bright spot in the town for him was a carver’s and gilder’s. 
When his mother came to complete the arrangements for his appren- 
ticeship he begged her not to make him a grocer, and, taking her to 
the woodcarver’s shop, told her that was where he would love to work. 

He rented a room near the shop and spent his spare time working 
hard with chalk and brush and plaster. He found a good friend in 
Raphael Smith the engraver, who gave him many lessons in oil 
painting; in time he set up as a portrait painter, inserting an adver- 
tisement in a Sheffield paper. For his first portrait he was paid a 
guinea, but a grateful confectioner gave him £5 and a pair of top- 
boots, so delighted was he with his portrait. 

All this time his heart was set on sculpture, and the client was 
warmly welcomed who ordered a plaster portrait bust. Flaxman 
befriended him, and Chantrey was commissioned to make four 
busts of English admirals for Greenwich. But it was his bust of 
Horae Tooke, a politician who helped him with his education, which 
did most to bring him fame and wealth. It went to exhibition as a 
model, for neither the sculptor nor the sitter could afford the marble 
for it, yet it brought Chantrey £12,000 worth of commissions. 
When Nollekens saw it he exclaimed: “A fine bust, a very fine bust 
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indeed ; let the man who made it become known. Remove one of my 
busts and put this in its place, for it well deserves it.” 

Now fame came fast, and by 1814 he was getting a hundred guineas 
forabust. When the City of London decided to set a statue of George 
the Third in the Guildhall Chantrey’s design was chosen, but even 
then the question was raised as to whether he was not rather a p ainty 
than a sculptor, and he was given the commission only after finding 
two sureties of £600 to forfeit if he failed. 

It was William the Fourth who knighted him, but George the 
Fourth would insist on paying him more than he asked. His famous 
works include Wellington on horseback in front of the. Royal 
Exchange, the younger Pitt in Hanover Square, James Watt in 
Westminster Abbey, Bishop Heber in St Paul’s, and, most beautiful 
of all, the Sleeping Children in Lichfield Cathedral. 

In his great days he remained the simple man he was of old. In 
Macaulay’s Lifewe read this story. When Chantrey dined with Rogers 
he took particular notice of a vase and the table on which it stood, 
and asked Rogers who made the table. “A common carpenter,” said 
Rogers, “Do you remember the making of it?” said Chantrey. 
“Certainly,” said Rogers, in some surprise, explaining that he was in 
the room. “Yes,” said Chantrey, “I was the carpenter.” 

He was a kindly man, and fame could not spoil him. Few thing s 
gave him more pleasure than makinghis mother’s old age comfortable. 
He refashioned the old farmhouse at Norton for he'r, and was always 
sending her presents ranging from a packet of peppermint drops to a 
hundred pound note. She visited him in his grand house in London 
and he visited her in the old home. He was full of fun, and his red 
beaming face was welcomed everywhere. It is pathetic that his life 
ended sadly, in the delusion that he might die in gaol for debt, though 
when he did die he had a fortune of over £150,000 to leaveto his wife, 
with the provision that after her death the money should be used to 
start a fund for the promotion of British painting and sculpture, in- 
cluding an annuity of £300 for the President of the Royal Academy. 
The remainder of the interest was to be spent on works of art done 
entirely in the United Kingdom. Through the Chantrey Bequest he 
became the chief benefactor of our Art. In hundreds of villages his 
sculptures are to be seen ; but here in Norton he sleeps. It was ex- 
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pected that he would be buried in Westminster Abbey, but he asked 
to lie in his native village, and his body was laid by his mothers. 
From the Chapel of the Nuns 

N UN MONKTON. The long lane ends at this lovely piece of 
Old England, where the River Nidd falls into the Ouse after 
flowing for 35 miles. On the great green, fringed by houses of 
mellowed brick, are two ponds, the base of an old cross, and a 
maypole 65 feet high, made from a tree grown in Russia. 

A charming picture at the end of an avenue bordered with laurels 
is the rare old church (a fragment of a nunnery) with the Priory, a 
beautiful house believed to stand on the nunnery site, and to have 
been built about 1690 by Nathaniel Pay lor, whose memorial we find 
in the church. Though partly reconstructed in our time, the house is 
much as it was in the time of William and Mary, with tall chimneys, 
dormer windows, and a carved staircase climbing to the top. Its 
garden is a paradise of flowers in summer, and has lead statues by 
the Dutch sculptor Andrew Karne. Fragments of two 13th century 
pillars have been found in a corner of the garden. 

The village came into the Conqueror’s Domesday Book and was 
given to one of his knights, and about the middle of the 12th century 
William de Arches founded the nunnery. After its suppression Nun 
Monkton was granted to John Neville, the Lord Latimer whose 
widow, Catherine Parr, lived long enough to be the lucky widow of 
Henry the Eighth. It is thought that the ferry over the river dates 
from his time. Through the marriage of Lord Latimer's grand- 
daughter the estate came to Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 
who became involved in Throgmorton’s plot in favour of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and was found shot dead in his bed in the Tower 
in 1585. 

Under a noble beech like a green cascade we come to the church, 
one of Yorkshire’s gems. It is the aisleless nave of the nun’s chapel, 
begun at the close of Norman days and completed in the 13th cen- 
tury, except for the modern east end. The two styles in the old work 
are plainly seen in the strikingly beautiful west front, where the red- 
capped tower grows from the gable after rising within the nave. The 
west doorway has a Norman arch enriched with zigzag and resting 
on shafts, and in the gable framing it is a trefoiled niche. At each 
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side of the doorway are two niches, a statue in one of the four. Very 
lovely is the second storey, with its three slender lancets, their pointed 
arches on banded shafts. 

The tower has an extraordinary appearance w ithin the church, 
where its north and south walls rest on pointed arches springing 
from brackets, and its eastern arch grows from piers without capitals 
and soars like a huge lancet to the roof. The interior arrangement of 
the old walls of the nave is exceedingly rich. The windows are high 
up, and in front of them is an arcaded gallery of wide and narrow 
bays; and above the narrow bays are trefoil-headed niches probably 
meant for statues. The bowl of the font is 700 years old, and in its 
modem base is an old stone with a cup-like hollow. In the floor be- 
neath the altar lies the original altar stone with five crosses, and 
there are still to be seen old coffin lids, old pewter dishes, a flagon in 
a wall recess, and three old bells in the tower. The sedilia and piscina 
are part of the modem east end, where the three lancets have William 
Morris’s glowing glass showing angels with red and gold wings, the 
Madonna and Child, and Annunciation and Nativity scenes. 

A Very Remarkable Man 

O AKWORTH. High in the hills, above the little River Worth 
flowing on to Keighley, it has trim stone houses and a 19th 
century church. There is fine panelling in the sanctuary, and the 
reredos has the Crucifixion with Mary and John and four saints, the 
figures coloured. The marble font with mosaic inlay is under a strik- 
ing oak canopy three yards square, crowned with a figure of Our 
Lord; its traceried arches are supported by comer pillars. 

The village has a delightful wayside garden, made from what was 
once the garden of a great house and preserved as a memorial of 
Sir Isaac Holden, wh.ose bust is here for us to see. Here lived th-is 
extraordinary man whose span of life covered 90 years of last cen- 
tury. He began life as a poor boy in a cotton mill, but gave himself 
enough education to become a mathematical teacher. Then, when 
he was 22, the idea of the lucifer match occurred to him, and he 
appears to have given it to the world. About the same time he 
thought of entering the ministry, for he was a good Methodist, but 
chance turned him in another direction, and he passed into the 
counting-house of a mill, then into the mill itself, and finally became 
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associated with a mind as inventive as his own, Samuel Cunliffe- 
Lister, who became the first Lord Masham. Eventually he built up 
a business of his own which became the biggest of its kind in the 
world, handling 30 million fleeces in a year, and employing 4000 
people. He made a great fortune, went to Parliament as a Liberal, 
and was made a baronet by Mr Gladstone. He lived at Oakworth 
House, where he laid out a great winter garden so that his wife 
might take winter exercise. He was a man of sheer simplicity himself, 
believing strongly in fresh air, fresh fruit, and plenty of walking, but 
he spent £120,000 on his house at Oakworth, in which he would sit 
at breakfast every morning eating a baked apple, a biscuit, an orange, 
and twenty grapes. 

It was his grandson, Francis Illingworth, who laid out this garden 
in his memory when the great house was pulled down. The noble 
classical porch was left standing, but on the site of the house a lovely 
bowling green has been laid out, and there is a graceful trefoiled 
arch as a peace memorial. The unusual feature of the garden is the 
rock work enclosing most of it, high and sheer outside but rising 
like crags within, riddled with caverns and passages through w T hich 
we may walk. There are rockeries with brilliant flowers, and facing 
the gates (which are surmounted by statues) is a lovely grotto with 
flow r ers in every nook and cranny. At the other end w r e can climb to 
a seat, seeing a fine view of the hills. The marvel of the garden is 
that the rock appears to be natural formation, yet every bit of it 
has been brought here and built up. 

Another thing to see at Oakworth is what is still known as the 
Old Gentleman’s Grave. The old gentleman was James Mitchell, 
who seems to have been an oddity. Shortly before he died, about 
100 years ago, he ordered a servant to set a big stone rolling down 
the hill from his home at Oldfield Hall, still standing outside the 
village, and it was his wish that he should be buried wherever the 
stone came to rest. There he sleeps. 

O SSETT. A manufacturing town with a great trade in rag and 
wool, it has an imposing town hall and a peace memorial with 
a soldier looking down on the marketplace. Holy Trinity Church, 
rebuilt last century, is a lofty pile looking its best outside, its great 
central tower crowned with a spire. 
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The quaint little house of 1684, near Storrs Hill road, would be a 
familiar sight to Benjamin Ingham, the Ossett boy who began life in 
1712, became an enthusiastic member of the Oxford group known 
as Methodists, and was a lifelong friend of John Wesley. He was 
with Wesley in Georgia, but when he came back he joined the 
Moravian settlement near Leeds, and afterwards formed a strange 
religious order of his own known as Inghamites. 

A Longfellow and a Fairfax 

O TLEY. Above its grey houses and narrow streets rises Otley 
Chevin, the great hill ridge with a glorious panorama of the 
country round, the charm of Wharfedale and the river gleaming 
among the woods and meadows. For a thousand years the dalesmen 
have come to sell their wool in this little town, and it has its own 
link with industrial Yorkshire (on the edge of which it lies), for it 
makes worsted and leather and printing machines. It still has its 
maypole, old houses and many old inns, a court house of 1875, and 
an ancient bridge of seven arches. * 

It was one of the manors given by Athelstan to Archbishop Wul- 
stan as a thankoffering for the victory at Brunanburgh which made 
him first King of All England a thousand years ago ;.and the Arch- 
bishops of York remained its overlords until our time. It is said 
that Paulinus came to Otley when visiting Edwin’s court at York, 
and that he built here a church which the Norsemen destroyed. 
Eleven centuries after Paulinus came John Wesley, preaching some- 
times from the foot of the Chevin and sometimes in the church. His 
name is in the regis'ter for 1788, when he officiated at a wedding. 

The church we see was begun in Norman days, but treasured 
within are fine fragments of crosses set up long before the Con- 
queror came, and found in the walls last century. Four of them, 
including one carved with the busts of three Evangelists, are believed 
to have been part of a great cross of the 8th century, and a replica 
of it has been set up in memory of Otley men who fell in the Great 
War. Much of the church is 15th century, but the chancel has a 
Norman window on each side, and the Normans built the plain 
north doorway. The tower is 13th and 14th century, and the clere-, 
story comes from the middle of last century ; the capitals of the 15th 
century nave arcades were cut away in 1750 and have been restored. 
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The altar rails and the pulpit are Georgian, and among the modem 
woodwork is the reredos, elaborate with vine cornice, angels in 
niches, and the Madonna and the boy Jesus in a rustic shelter. 

We found here an inscription to two men who rang the bells for 
half a century, and one to Richard Munton who was churchwarden 
for 60 years. One of two crude 17th century monuments in the 
chancel is John Dyneley’s tomb, with a shield and crest; the other 
is a wall monument with a man in a shroud, to William Vavasour 
of Stead Hall. In the north transept (where is an old piscina) is a 
curious brass of 1593, reminding us of a Jesse window. At the foot 
is Francis Palmes, the last of his family, lying on a mattress, and 
from him grows a tree representing the pedigrees of the Lindleys and 
Palmes as far back as the 13th century. 

One of the 18th century monuments to the Fawkes of Farnley Hall 
is a plain tomb in an elaborately carved recess. Under the tower is 
an old coffin lid, the gravestone of one of the Longfellow ancestors 
of the poet, and the stone of Henry Fairfax, a member of a famous 
family remembered in the church. On an imposing tomb lies Thomas, 
first Lord Fairfax, with his wife, he wearing armour, with a helmet 
for his pillow and a lion at his feet. He was one of the most notable 
men in the North. It is said that he ruled his house as a general 
might govern an army, and his book explaining the duties of his ser- 
vants may still be read. Four of his seven sons died fighting, and an 
archbishop said of three of them that one had wit without grace, 
one grace without wit, and one neither wit nor grace. C)ne of the 
sons was Ferdinando, second Lord Fairfax, and his son Thomas, the 
third lord, was the famous Parliamentary commander in the Civil 
War, who won everlasting fame as one of the finest English gentle- 
men and one of the greatest English soldiers. 

Another monument is to the youngest of the seven sons of the first 
lord. Colonel Charles Fairfax, who brought up his 14 children at 
Menston Hall, and was visited there by Cromwell and Sir Thomas 
Fairfax when they made plans which ended in the Battle of Marston 
Moor. Charles loved peace rather than war, delighting in books and 
antiquities, and winning fame as a scholar. Lady Wentworth, who 
as Anne Fairfax was sister of the seven brothers, has a memorial. 

Curious but striking is the monument in the churchyard, set up 
in memory of more than 30 men who were killed when the Bramhope 
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Tunnel beneath the Chevin was being made. It is a stone model of 
the tunnel, and has been rebuilt because the Caen stone decayed. 

A Great Scholar 

O ULTON. Its hall is among the trees, but the most charming of 
its old houses is one with black and white walls, quaint gables, 
tiny windows, and great beams of 1611. The church of 1827 (de- 
signed in the 13th century lancet style by Thomas Rickman, autho- 
of a celebrated work on Gothic architecture) is imposing, its tower 
and spire rising above fine beeches and old yews in the churchyard. 
The interior is striking with vaulted roofs and a great array of rich 
arches on slender pillars clustered with shafts. The windows have a 
mosaic of Bible scenes, and the quaint font has an arcaded stem. 

It was at this pleasant place midway between Leeds and Wake- 
field that Richard Bentley, one of England’s greatest scholars, was 
bom in 1662. A famous student and critic, he tells us it was here he 
learned his first lessons, not from a tutor, but at his mother’s knee. 
He came of a family of yeomen brought to poverty by the Civil War, 
but he managed to get to Cambridge, where his industry was re- 
markable. It is recorded that he wrote every word of the Hebrew 
Bible alphabetically in a thick volume ruled into six columns, the 
other five columns containing various interpretations of the words. 
In studying the work of Sir Isaac Newton he wrote to Newton him- 
self and received four replies which are now preserved in Trinity 
College. .Over this college Bentley ruled with tyrannical authority 
for many years, and he was one of the few scholars who revived an 
interest in classical learning in Europe. He brought out an edition 
of Paradise Lost in which he corrected what he imagined to be 
mistakes made by Milton’s amanuensis. 

The Street Arab Wonder of the British Empire 

O WSTON. It has in its church the brass portrait of a ma n from 
the days of Agincourt, but never from Agincourt till now has 
this place or any place seen a more remarkable man than the son of 
two old folk who sleep in this churchyard. The fine 200-acre park, 
with its old hall and its noble company of cedars, birches, copper 
beeches, and yews, shelters these old folk, for the church is in the 
park. The handsome tower (of about 1190) has herringbone in 
its walls, two original windows over the doorway to the nave, and 
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later battlements. The three western bays of the north arcade are 
13th century, and its eastern bay comes from the 15th, when this 
end of the north aisle was made into St Mary's chapel. The two 
aisles and the chancel are mainly 14th century, and the clerestory 
has two windows of that time, with others a century younger. The 
chancel has a stone bench for the priests, a double piscina, a medieval 
altar stone, and a big recess which may have been an Easter Sepul- 
chre, with a “watcher's seat/’ The south aisle has a piscina. There 
is a figure of a priest in old glass, a 1 5th century chancel screen, and 
a quaint old almsbox. Two beautiful marble monuments by Chantrey 
are of Bryan Cooke and his wife, he sitting with his face on his hand, 
she kneeling on a pedestal, her head bowed, her arms crossed. In 
the floor, under an arch in the nave, are two brass portraits of the 
early 15th century, showing Robert Hatfield and his wife holding 
hands, both wearing the SS collar. Robert founded a chantry here. 

It is in a humble grave in this churchyard that there lie an old 
couple unknown to the world. Little did they think* of fame or dream 
that their name would be known among men; but their boy is 
among the strange heroic figures of the British Empire, and in all 
our tour of England we have come upon no more romantic tale 
than his. He was Walter Greenway, street arab of Sheffield. 

Seven years before the Great War broke out, Mr Robert Holmes, 
the well-known police-court missionary of Sheffield, was asked to see 
what he could make of a man in a certain police-court cell in that city. 
Apparently he was deaf and dumb, but neither a deaf and dumb 
interpreter nor the missioner could discover in him a sign that he 
understood them. He was a dark-eyed little man, well dressed, 
about 30, and looked intelligent. 

The police suspected make-believe and left him alone. He had no 
dinner, no tea, no supper ; and then there was a noise in the cell. 
They offered him a bucket of water and a tin mug, and did not 
understand the dumb show by which he indicated that he wanted 
something to eat ; and they read his antics as meaning that he wished 
them to take away the rugs that kept him warm. Then the dumb 
spoke and demanded food. 

And this is what Mr Holmes heard from him afterwards. He was 
well educated, spoke several languages, was a clerk, unmarried, did 
not gamble, drink, or smoke, and lived with his father, who had 
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retired from business. His character was irreproachable except that in 
the last four years he had been convicted nine times of bursary. He 
could not resist the temptation to get into a house at the top. There 
was no pipe he could not climb, no window he could not open, and 
no cat was more at home on a roof. 

He could do many things well. He could keep books and could 
bind them. He had been a printer, a painter, and a steeplejack in 
prison. When he was 25 he began getting in at attic windows, and now 
he could not refrain from doing it. “Wherever I go,” he said to Mr 
.Holmes, “my eyes turn upward, and I shall never do any good where 
there are houses with attics. Put me on a sailing ship where I can 
climb the rigging, or in an Indian wigwam, or in a Bedouin camp.” 

When he left prison again the chaplain (for whom he had trans- 
lated some foreign theology) spoke well of him, but Mr Holmes 
judged that the sea would give him the best chance, and put him on 
a ship going to Colombo. A year passed without any news of him. 
Apparently Greenway was one of those who do not trouble to keep 
touch with their helpers. Another year passed, and enquiries showed 
that he had gone ashore and not returned to the ship. Other years 
came and went and brought the Great War, and in the second winter 
of the war Mr Holmes received from Mesopotamia a letter, pencilled 
on 25 scraps of faded paper, showing that Walter Greenway was 
very much alive and was using his .instinctive daring to.help the land 
of his nativity. 

The letter told of a deaf and dumb Bedouin, about Greenway’s 
age, and as like him as a twin, who was wandering about Turkish 
camps, so afflicted that he must be pitied and fed, a harmless creature 
amusing in his wonder, “deaf, he cannot hear; dumb and illiterate, 
he cannot tell.” Also he hovered aimlessly about the British lines, 
where food was to be had, and “mooned off to headquarters.” 

Mr Holmes felt so proud of his ne’er-do-well, who was doing his 
bit for his country, that he went from Sheffield to give the good news 
to the wanderer’s father and mother, but found that both had been 
laid in their graves at Owston, and that the man who had been posing 
as a Bedouin was an only child with no relatives. 

Three months afterwards another letter arrived. It told how the 
Turks heard that the deaf and dumb Bedouin had been in the British 
camp, and when he came back fired rifles close to his ears to see if 
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he would start at the sound, and fired a big gun while he stood beside 
it till his ears and nostrils bled with the vibrations ; then scarred him 
with hot irons and tore out finger-nails to make him speak. But he 
was deaf as an adder and dumb as a stone. Then they prayed to 
Allah that vengeance should not fall on them for adding to an 
afflicted man’s sorrow. Afterwards they treated him with kindness, 
and he wandered about their camp recovering from his wounds. 

The finger-nail wounds, however, did not heal, and gangrene set 
in. Again he appeared in the British camp, and the British doctors 
had to amputate his left arm. Then the dumb spoke about the plans 
of the Turks and described the positions of their batteries, and so 
saved many British lives. He remained, however, very ill. Often he 
spoke of a little home of his own not far from Aden, where he had 
an Arab wife with a heart like gold and three bonnie children he 
longed to see. His letter ended: “Somebody is waiting for me at 
home, thank God. I wish everybody could be sure of such a welcome 
as I shall get Good luck to you, sir. Goodbye.” 

After the waves of war had rolled over old Babylon Mr Holmes 
was bewildered by the arrival of a packet of botanical specimens 
posted in Mesopotamia. They were coarse grasses and dried leaves; 
but when the leaves were unrolled scraps of paper were found hidden 
in them. Pasted together the paper made up three letters continuing 
the story of Walter Greenway. 

He was still writing as if the Bedouin was his friend, not himself. 
He told how the Bedouin had slipped away from Mesopotamia and 
arrived, a physical wreck with only one arm, at his home near Aden, 
and found it burned — utterly destroyed. So weak was he that 
“merciful Nature, refusing to endure any more, wrapped him in a 
swoon.” When he came to himself his head was resting on the breast 
of his wife. Insisting that he should remain dumb, she had him 
carried to her father’s place. 

Three weeks before his return she had a friendly warning that a 
party of Turkish horsemen was approaching, and she took her chil- 
dren to her father’s home. Then, going back, she found everything 
destroyed or carried off. Knowing that her husband would come 
back to their home she watched there all the time, and was so close 
to the spot when he arrived that she reached him before he recovered 
from his fainting. 
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Cheered by the presence of his wife and children, his health im- 
proved somewhat. “Praise be to Allah for His gift of children,” he 
writes. “Surely their laughter and their song are His own charms for 
giving a man the youth and buoyancy which else were clean gone 
from him.” Already he is beginning to t h i nk of doing something 
more for England. Presently he, with his wife and children, are able 
to pay a visit to Aden, and there a marvellous opportunity occurs. 

In the bazaar he hears two white men talking German, and 
following them to where they halt near a warehouse he, at the hour 
of noon, spreads his mat to say his accustomed prayer, and they con- 
tinue their talk. Then he hears that in the warehouse are clocks 
ready to be placed by Arabs among the coal of British ships. That 
night the Bedouin was in the warehouse before the Germans came 
there, and heard how, after one of them had distributed the explosive 
clocks among British ships, he was going to an arsenal in Bagdad. 
The Bedouin saw from his place of concealment where the German 
uniform was that-he would wear when he reached the Turkish lines 
at Bagdad. The Germans then retired, but the Bedouin did not. He 
had much to do that night. It was necessary that he should set out 
speedily for Basra and Bagdad, with a case of explosive clocks, 
intoxicating drinks, and a German uniform. 

The sequel came when the Bedouin, disguised as a German officer, 
landed in full uniform from a motor-boat at dawn on the banks of 
the Tigris near the 'Bagdad arsenal, with a heavy case of new stores 
which were placed in the arsenal by his direction. After he had been 
very free with the liquors that deaden men’s senses he departed on 
urgent business, and as he raced back with his motor-boat down the 
Tigris he saw the arsenal blow up with a roar that shook the earth 
for a considerable distance around. The clocks had all been set to 
explode at the same time, and they had blown up the Turkish 
Arsenal instead of British ships. 

When Walter Greenway reached home his strength was failing 
fast and his letters took a serious tone. He had great joy in his wife 
and children. “I need not fear for them,” he wrote. “Her father is 
good and she is an angel. I have not been what I might. Also I have 
been misunderstood somewhat There is One I do not fear to meet 
now. Once I did, but that is past for His mercy endureth for ever. 
X hope you will get what I am writing in great weariness.. I have a 
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plan for getting this through. Botanical specimens are not examined 
very closely, I understand. My father-in-law may get what I have 
written through.” 

In his last letter, written on August 9, 1917, he says: “Father-in- 
law is taking the little ones to his own place when he has lifted me 
on a horse my wife leads, seeking medical aid for me.” The next 
news that reached Mr Holmes was from a doctor at a hospital. He 
wrote : “A fortnight yesterday an Arab woman brought her husband, 
an Englishman, to this hospital. He was suffering from acute dysen- 
tery', from which he died on August 26. He had lost an arm recently, 
and his body was badly scarred by burnings. His wife, whose English 
is very imperfect, made us understand he had served some twelve 
months with the British forces in Mesopotamia. I am dreadfully 
sorry for the little woman — very pretty and refined for an Arab. She 
was devoted to her husband, for she carried him somehow more 
than- 70 miles. A few hours ago her father, an Arab sheik, came and 
took her away.” 

That was the last Mr Holmes heard of Walter Greenway’s wife 
and family. His letters to her never found her, but a letter from a 
sea-captain to a fellow seaman has reached Mr Holmes and confirms 
parts of the story : 

I saw Black Walt last April. You remember him. He deserted ship 
at Colombo after a year’s good service. That was in the summer of 
1908, and I saw him again for the first time when we ran alongside 
an Arab dhow clearing out of Aden. He was on deck messing about 
with a ramshackle old motor-boat which he was trying to tinker up. 

I should never have known him, but he hailed me in his old style. 
I asked him what game he was up to in the Bedouin dress he was 
wearing. Oh, he said, I’ve settled here ; I’m one of the family. What’s 
happened to your arm? I asked, seeing his left sleeve empty. Ask 
the Turks, says he, laughing ; it came off through trying to do a bit 
for England. How? I asked. Never mind how, said he. And where 
are you off now? I said, Basra, says he, trading. Trading what? I 
asked. Mechanical toys, officers’ uniforms, liquors, and what not, 
says he; and he gave me a twinkle with those merry eyes of his full 
of devilment and went off in the dhow. 

Surely this story of a life marred by surrender to a false sensa- 
tionalism, and then redeemed by heroic service, is one of the most 
romantic in the annals of our heroes. 
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In a Green Hollow 

P ANNAL. It lies in a green hollow near Harrogate, with a bridge 
over the Crimple Beck flowing to the Nidd. Restoration has 
taken much that was old from the church, but the embattled and 
buttressed tower is chiefly 15th century, and the chancel is 14th, 
with a modem arch between it and the nave. The oak altar is inter- 
esting for its quaint carvings of the Anointing of David, a draped 
figure holding a sceptre, and Faith, Hope, and Charity looking rather 
like the witches in Macbeth. There are floorstones to the Wilsons of 
Pannal Hall, of inlaid coloured marble, with mosaics of flowers 
round some of them. 

Greatly treasured here is a fire shield in old glass in the quatrefoil 
of a chancel window, showing a gateway between two trees and a 
red and blue cross below it The gateway represents the Friary of 
Knaresborough to which this church was given. We see the shield 
again in a beautiful picture, in which it is being presented by a kneel- 
ing angel to St Robert in his monk’s white robe. The picture is a 
copy of the original in a Roman Catholic church at Harrogate. 

In the churchyard is a flat stone said to weigh a ton, used in days 
gone by to prevent the snatching of bodies from their graves. 

The Bell from Fountains Abbey 

P ATELEY BRIDGE. A small town in one of the loveliest of the 
Yorkshire dales, it has had its market over 600 years. It is a 
fine centre for exploring the dale and the high moors. Half a mile 
below the bridge the river is joined by the stream from Ravensgill, 
a deep wooded glen above which towers the lofty Guise niff, 

From the town building in the valley the narrow crooked street 
climbs the steep slope rising to Pateley Moor, the stone-walled fields 
creeping down to meet it. There are old houses and odd turns, vistas 
of hills and crags, and high above the rest is the old church, a trim 
ruin with a charming porch, a nave and chancel with windows in the 
roofless walls, and an odd little tower with a small wind ow thro ugh 
which is a 'Charming peep of Nidderdale. The wonderful views 
from this old churchyard are a rich reward for the hard rfimh we 
have tp reach it. Two miles up the valley the river fills the Gou- 
th waite reservoir, a lovely lake two miles long; and closing the 
distant view is the ridge of Great Whemside, where the Nidd comes 
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to life. We see the road across the valley climbing the great hill to 
Greenhow, 1300 feet above the sea, famous for the remarkable 
Stump Cross Caverns which extend for over a thousand yards, 
glittering with stalactites. 

Far below the old church, but still high above the river, is the 19th 
century church with one possession which must stir our thoughts,’ 
for on the floor of the nave, for ever silent now, is a bell which may 
have rung for the monks of Fountains Abbey. There is a proces- 
sional cross carried before Dr Edward White Benson when he was 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and a brass inscription with the names 
of a host of Bensons from 1496 to the 19th century, ending with the 
archbishop to whom death came in Mr Gladstone’s pew at Hawar- 
den. The richly coloured glass of the east window, showing a train 
of camels and the Wise Men with their gifts before the Madonna, 
is the work of Capronnier. 

The Line that Led to Wordsworth 

P ENISTONE. Few towns in England have climbed so high. 

Built on a hill with great moors round, it is far above the valley 
of the Don. In the churchyard sleep many Wordsworths, descen- 
dants of a family which lived here as far back as Edward the Third’s 
day, and lived on to give us our poet. Here are the gravestones 
which a blind boy used as his books, teaching himself to read by 
running his fingers over the inscriptions. He was Nicholas Saunder- 
son, who became a noted professor of mathematics at Cambridge 
in the 18th century, and was described as one who taught others to 
see though he saw nothing himself. 

The old church crowning the hill has an imposing tower of the 
15th century and a chancel of the 14th. The^glory within is the nave, 
with long and leaning arcades built when the Norman style was 
passing, a 15th century clerestory, and a lovely old roof with mag- 
nificent bosses and a gallery of faces on the ends of the beams. The 
font is 13 th century. 

Among the vicars was William Turnbull, who finished his service 
of 58 years in 1913, beginning a year before the Indian Mutiny and 
ending a year before the Great War. 

P LOMPTON. Here lived the Plumptons, fighting men of six cen- 
turies ago. Their lands are peaceful enough today, and the 
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famous park is a wonderful mass of woodland paths winding among 
huge rocks. Thousands of people come every year to see the old oaks 
and beeches, the giant firs and yews, the ash woods, and the amazing 
rocks carved by centuries of wind and rain into the strangest imagin- 
able shapes. There are many beeches among the lovely bower of 
trees where we turn from the highway. Trees cling to some of the 
fantastic rocks rising from the steep wooded banks by the lake- 
other rocks have gnarled fir trees on their peaks. An overhanging 
mass with a peephole through the middle of it is known as the 
Needle’s Eye. 

We may walk through the Tunnel Rock, wish at the Wishing 
Steps, sit in the Old Chair, or leap (if we will) from the majestic 
Lover’s Leap. One rock is 100 feet round. It has been thought that 
the Devil’s Arrows at Boroughbridge may have been quarried here. 

The Castle of Doom 

P ONTEFRACT. It is in Shakespeare and in every history *book, 
for it has been the scene of great events for 20 centuries. Per- 
haps we should say that it is in every schoolboy’s pocket at some 
time, for its little black Pontefract cakes, every one with the castle 
stamped on them, have been carried round the world. The making 
of these sweets and their more colourful descendants keeps many 
people busy in this town, where the liquorice plant is cultivated in 
the rich soil. 

Much that was old has gone from this ancient town on a hill, a 
few miles from the meeting of the Calder with the Aire, and collieries 
have come to its door. But there are old houses and inns, alms- 
houses, an Edward the Sixth school now in modem buildings, a park 
of 360 acres, a memorial to the Great War heroes whose names are 
in the town hall Book of Remembrance, a quaint marketplace with 
the old pump Queen Elizabeth gave the town when she stayed at the 
castle, and the Butter Cross of 1734 — an arcaded stone shelter where 
old men sit and talk and smoke. 

The town hall, at one end of the marketplace, is a stone building 
from the close of the 18th century, standing wheie stood the Moot 
Hall, destroyed during the Civil War; it has pilasters supporting a 
co mice and a pediment, and a clock turret with a pillared canopy. 
Just below the marketplace the hospital stands on a steep rocky 
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bank, looking over a deep hollow to the crooked Waterloo column. 
Under the hospital are a cell and an oratory fashioned out of the 
rock by Adam de Laythorpe, a medieval monk who cut out a flight 
of over 50 steps and a shorter flight leading down to two chambers. 

In the marketplace of this garrison town stands the church of St 
Giles, refashioned in the 17 th century, with a chancel made new in 
the 19th. It keeps a 14th century arcade of five bays, and the windows 
have tracery in the style of that time. The square tower, with vases 
for pinnacles and an octagon lantern, comes from 1795, and the altar 
plate includes an Elizabethan chalice and paten. We found here an 
inscription to George Richard Hemingway, who sang in the choir 
for half a century, and a memorial to Thomas Blanco who lived to 
be 90, served through the Peninsular War, and was at Corunna when 
they buried Sir John Moore, darkly, at the dead of night. The 
colours of the King’s Own Light Infantry, to which he belonged, 
hang in St Giles’s, which has been the parish church since All Saints 
was destroyed in the Civil War, when it was used as a base for an 
attach on the castle. 

Standing in a ring of trees by the wayside, with the top of its tower 
almost level with the castle grounds, All Saints today is a curious 
combination of church and ruin. The 15th century nave and aisles, 
and the 14th century chancel and chapel, are roofless and forlorn, 
their old windows almost without tracery, their old walls enclosing 
graves and tombs and shrubs and trees. The medieval arcades still 
stand ; the south porch has a little of its old grace, and the old north 
porch has a fine doorway leading to a room above. In 1832 the 
ruined crossing was restored for use, the transepts forming the body 
of the church, the chancel occupying the space under the central 
tower, with a three-sided bay added for a sanctuary, and a western 
bay in which is a doorway and a fine niche. Stone heads of men and 
women and angels are set in the walls. But the tower is the arresting 
feature of this strange place; it has richly moulded arches and a 
vaulted roof, and from within its own parapet rises an embattled and 
pinnacled lantern with eight sides. It is recalled that Edward Lee, 
Archbishop of York, was dragged from his pulpit here during the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, when the castle was taken. 

Near All Saints is a litter of stones and fragments of w allin g, all 
that is left of the Priory of St John founded here soon after the 
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Conquest. Over the hill is New Hall, a splendid pile in Elizabethan 
days, built from the priory ruins but now itself forlorn, with mul- 
lioned windows in roofless walls, broken bays and turrets, all 
ruinous, but dwarfing the farmhouse beside it. It was in the priory 
that they laid the bodies of the Duke of York, who fell in the Battle 
of Wakefieid, and .his young son the Earl of Rutland, who was pur- 
sued into the streets of Wakefield by Lord Clifford, crying “Thy 
father slew my father and I will slay thee.” Shakespeare gives us the 
scene and makes the young earl plead pathetically for his life, saying : 

Ah, gentle Clifford, kill me with thy sword. 

And not with such a cruel threatening look. 

Sweet Clifford, hear me speak before I die. 

I am too mean a subject for thy wrath : 

Be thou revenged on men, and let me live. 

Near New Hall, where the road cuts through the rock, is what 
is known as Nevison’s Leap, a great gap across which a highwayman 
is said to have leapt on horseback. It is a romantic tale, but an im- 
possible leap. Farther along this old Ferrybridge road is the Stump 
Cross, a square block of stone hollowed out at the top and carved 
on the sides with Norman arcading. It reminds us of a font, but the 
hollow seems too shallow to have served that purpose, yet too deep 
to have been the socket for a cross. Tradition says that the fallen 
Wolsey, when on his way to his home at Cawood, paused at this 
Stump Cross and confirmed 200 children from the country round; 
it must have been the last service the old churchman rendered the 
Church. 

The glory of Pontefract Castle is no more, but here is still its site 
magnificent, crowning a bold and rocky hill, and the lovely gardens 
that have grown about the old stones make it a quiet retreat high 
above the housetops. Covering about seven acres, it was surrounded 
by a ditch and a wall, defended by towers and a barbican with a 
drawbridge. There was probably a Saxon stronghold here, but these 
remains are of a Norman fortress which grew in splendour till it was 
one of the noblest of all the Plantagenet castles in the North. It was 
begun by one of the Conqueror’s captains, Ebert dp Lacy, added to 
by his son Robert, and by his grandson, to whom Kirk$tall owes its 
abbey. The castle remained with the de Lacys for six generations, 
and then came to the Earl of Lincoln for four generations, being at 
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length brought by Alicia of Lincoln to Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
for whom it became a prison from which he went out to die. From 
the end of the Wars of the Roses it has been with the Crown. 

Crossing the site of the old drawbridge we come to an antique 
shop with an old shield of one of the Earls of Lancaster over the 
doorway. The building has old brickwork at the back, and stands 
on part of the wall which enclosed the inner ward in the shape of a 
rough oval. Beyond the modern entrance to the grounds are remains 
of the main gateway of 1138, showing portcullis grooves in low 
fragments at each side, and a crude pinnacle of masonry of the 
porter's lodge. 

The chief remnant of the castle is the Round Tower, as it is called 
in spite of its curious plan ; and the most impressive view of it is from 
the entrance to the grounds, where the grim and battered walls rise 
above a rock garden ablaze with colour. The tower stands only to 
the ground floor, and much of what we see is thecasing of the rocky 
spur from which it rose. But we can climb through this solid rock 
from the postern at the foot, passing on our way the steps leading to 
a dungeon, and then climbing to the top with a view over the town 
and country round. Here among the broken walls is a sunken room. 

Of the rest of the .castle there is little more than foundations and 
fragments to tell of its lost glory. Walking round the west side we 
see the postern at the foot of the vanished Piper Tower (its site now 
a yawning chasm), the base of the Gascoigne Tower, and a few 
traces of King Richard’s Chamber, the stables, the kitchens, the 
bakehouse with two fine ovens, and the Treasurer’s Tower. The 
Queen’s Tower and the King’s Tower on the north side of the garth 
(both said to have been built by John of Gaunt), and the Constable 
Tower on the east side, complete the ring of tow T ers. 

Side by side within the garth are remains of two chapels. In a 
hollow ringed with trees in front of the King’s Tower is the low 
walling of a Norman chapel, still keeping the three steps which led to 
the altar, and the broken priest’s doorway. Of the 14th century St 
Clement’s Chapel, refashioned by Queen Elizabeth, there are low 
walls left. Soldiers who fought in the Civil War were buried in St 
Clement’s nave, but now there are flower beds here, and a great 
cross of daffodils, blooming when we called. Here, too, is a stone 
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coffin with its lid, and near by is a tiny chapel with a window at each 
side of the doorway, which has in it Norman stones. 

• In a room of the porter’s lodge is a small museum with pictures of 
the castle, Roman pottery, coins lost during sieges, panels with a 
medley of 15th century English glass, foreign roundels, the old bell 
from the Moot Hall, and fragments of tiles, carved stones, and 
earthenware from the priory ruins. 

It is a moving thing to walk among these ruins and think of the 
captives who lost all hope here. It was here that the last scene in the 
life of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, cousin of the king, was played out. 
Strange it is that, after the Battle of Boroughbridge in 1322, he 
should be brought back in chains to his own castle, to be imprisoned 
in the Swillington Tower he himself had built as an outpost, now 
mere fragments on the north side. A rebel against Edward the 
Second, he was found guilty of treason and dragged from his castle 
to die on St Thomas’s Hill. The mob threw mud at him, and the 
king laughed to see him riding a wretched horse (his head to the tail) 
till he came to a field of green barley, where his head was struck off. 
The prior and monks of St John’s begged his body, and laid him 
by the altar of their church. 

Here lived John of Gaunt, Shakespeare’s time-honoured Lan- 
caster. It is believed that he heard Wyclifife preach within these walls, 
and that here he entertained Chaucer, who speaks of Pontefract’s 
white-walled castle. White walls it had in his day, but black deeds 
have been done within them. Archbishop Scrope and Lord Mowbray 
were dragged to Pontefract, where Henry the Fourth ordered Judge 
Gascoigne to try them for treason. The bold judge refused, but the 
old archbishop and his young companion were condemned to death< 
at Bishopthorpe. To Pontefract came Edward the Fourth on the eve 
of the Battle of Towton, where the Red and White Roses fought in 
the snow; in these dungeons Lord Richard Grey and Sir Thomas 
Vaughan spent their last hours. They were with the young Prince 
Edward at Ludlow at the time of the death of Edward the Fourth, 
and on their way to London were met by Richard Crookback, 
marching through blood to the throne, and hurried off to execution. 

With them at Ludlow was a still more famous man whom Richard 
of Gloucester sent to his doom in this castle. He was Anthony 
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Woodville, Earl Rivers, famous for all time because one of his books 
was the first book ever printed in English, a translation of the Latin 
Sayings of the Philosophers. He translated it for Caxton, whose 
friend he was. The British Museum has a picture of Rivers presenting 
the book and its printer to the king. Rivers was a zealous reader of 
religious books and w T ent on a pilgrimage to the shrine of St 
James at Compostella, It was on this journey that he read the book, 
which a friend had lent to him. It was nothing to Richard of Glou- 
cester that a man should love noble things, and Rivers was executed 
with the rest of those w ho stood in his way. 

Be satisfied , dear God , with our true blood 
Which , as thou knowest , unjustly must be spilt , 

he says in Shakespeare on his way to the scaffold, and to his gaoler 
in Pontefract Castle he said on his last morning in this world : 

Today shalt thou behold a subject die 
For truth , for duty\ and for loyalty . 

But the most tragic event in all the history of Pontefract is that 
which gives us one of the bitterest pages in Shakespeare, the death 
of Richard the Second. His kingship taken from him, he had longed 
for a little grave, or some small space to lie in in the king’s highway; 
but never did he dream that the head that wore the crown would be 
battered and beaten, and his body hacked to death in this ominous 
Castle of Pomfret. It is not certain how he died, but an examination 
of the skull in 1871 is said to have proved that it was not through a 
blow on the head ; yet it is certain that the life he was weary of ebbed 
out in this place, and a fragment of a dungeon always known as his 
is still shown. Here he fretted away his solitary days behind the 
massive walls which stood between him and the throne; here he 
chattered like an insane man: 

Sometimes am I king; 

Then treason makes me wish myself a beggar , 

And so I am; then crushing penury 
Persuades me I was better when a king; 

Then am I kinged again , and by and by 
Think that I am unkinged by Bolingbroke , 

And straight am nothing . 

The day came when a groom of the stable entered this cell where 
we may stand. “I was a poor groom of thy stable when thou wert 
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king/* he said, and then he told Richard how Bolingbroke had 
ridden his favourite horse, whereupon the king said: 

Rode he on Barbary? Tell me, gentle friend. 

How went he under him? 

So proud that Bolingbroke was on his back l 
Would he not stumble? Would he not fall down? 

Since pride must have a fall, and break the neck 
Of that proud man that did usurp his back? 

Now a keeper enters, and Richard beats him, and there follows, 
with armed men. Sir Pierce of Exton with an axe. Exton strikes 
down the king, who perishes with these words on his lips : 

That hand shall burn in never-quenching fire 

That staggers thus my person . Exton , thy fierce hand 

Hath with the king's blood stained the king's own land: 

Mount, mount, my soul ! thy seat is up on high; 

Whilst my gross flesh sinks downward, here to die . 

Who can forget the last dramatic scene of Shakespeare’s play 
when Exton enters with Richard in the coffin, Henry looking on: 

Great king, within this coffin I present 
Thy buried fear: herein all breathless lies 
The mightiest of thy greatest enemies, 

Richard of Bordeaux, by me hither brought . 

bolingbroke. Exton, I thank thee not; for thou hast wrought 
A deed of slander with thy fatal hand 
Upon my head and all this famous land . 
exton. From your own mouth, my lord, did I this deed. 
bolingbroke. They love not poison that do poison need. 

Nor do I thee: though I did wish him dead, 

I hate the murderer, love him murdered. 

The guilt of conscience take thou for thy labour, 

But neither my good word nor princely favour: 

] With Cain go wander through the shades of night , 

And never show thy head by day nor light. . . . 

The Old Carver 

P OOLrIN-WHARFEDALE. It is on the Chevin side of the River 
Wharfe, here crossed by a handsome stone bridge of seven 
arches. Otley is three miles away, and from their pleasant gardens 
the Pool folk look over the river to Leathley with its old church, 
and Famley where Turner painted many of his pictures. Flowers 
grow round the cenotaph to tbosb who died for peace, and by it 
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stands the small modern church with a tiny tower and spire, and a 
window with a fine St George. 

In his house behind the church we found John Gall, alone since 
his wife died. Like her husband, she was over 80, and both re- 
membered the first paraffin lamp in the village. People of the 
neighbourhood think of Mr Gall as the Noah’s Ark man, for he 
made a name for himself with his wooden animals. When he was a 
railwayman he painted pictures, but his skill lay rather in carving 
animals out of odds and ends of w r ood, shaping and painting them 
true to life, and he would model a man's dog, his cow, his pig, or his 
favourite duck. He showed us a fine model of a fen cart and horse, 
true in every detail, and was proud of his copy of the old wooden 
fen plough used by his father, draw n by his horse and bullock. 
With his penknife and simple tools, working on his kitchen table, 
he had made all the king's soldiers if not all the king's men. 

The German Village 

P UDSEY. Its factories make boots and shoes, its mills worsted 
and w T oollens, but to thousands it is the place, that makes 
cricketers, for here were born two of the Yorkshire Immortals, 
Herbert Sutcliffe and Len Hutton, either one as fine a batsman as 
ever wielded willow to parry the attack of Australian bowling. On 
the edge of the tow r n, at Fulneck, is the Moravian settlement where 
the poet James Montgomery was ten years at school. The Moravians 
settled here in 1744, naming the place Fulneck after a German town, 
and for years there existed a great friendship between Fulneck 
and Moravia, students coming from the continent to be trained 
as ministers. The German village has long lost its characteristic 
features, and today a long flagged walk below the road runs in 
front of an irregular array of houses, all in a row, with a small 
Moravian church in the middle, looking on the other side over a 
deep green valley. The graveyard has the great merit of being 
without stones, though 2000 people sleep in the shade of its oaks 
and sycamores. 

Pudsey’s imposing 19th century church is a lofty place in which 
2000 people can find room. It has a massive tower, a clerestoried 
nave, great windows and galleries, and a big array of buttresses. 
The unusual arch to the sanctuary is really two in one (one over the 
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other), the space between them filled with traceried panelling and a 
vaulted roodloft One of the windows is a tribute to William Stables, 
a chorister for half a century. The peace memorial, near the church, 
is about 30 feet high, a soldier on a pedestal. One of the Methodist 
chapels in the town is a striking structure, with a domed clock tower 
and classical columns supporting a pediment. 


The Beautiful Embroidery 

Q UEENSBURY. Industrial Yorkshire has perhaps no better 
view of miles of hills and valleys than can be seen from Queens- 
oury^a manufacturing village over 1100 feet above the level of the 
sea. Its own great mills were founded by the Fosters, and hereabouts 
stone is quarried and coal is mined. 

About a century old, the church has a tower with an unusual 
double archway leading to the nave ; crowning the pillar between the 
two openings is an angel holding a shield, and tracery is carved 
in the head. There is nothing lovelier here than the embroidery, 
which is the handiwork of Mrs Foster. The red and gold panels 
below the qrgan, enriched with jewels, have angels playing and 
singing. That under the tower is a tribute to those who died for 
peace, and loveliest of all is the altar frontal. Gleaming with gold, 
it has a holy lamb, and exquisite stitchery in Jacobean floral design. 

In memory of Frederick Foster there is a beautiful window 
from the workshops of Christopher Whall, who has done wonders 
with modem glass. It has one angel with gold and orange wings, 
another writing Abou Ben Adhem’s name in the Book of Life, and 
a charming picture of Frederick Foster’s grey Scottish home among 
green hills. It is a delight to. come upon such a window, so finely 
expressing the spirit of Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase). 

Eugene Aram ’s Birthplace 


R AMSGILL. It gave the world a scholar and a . murderer, for 
«- here in 1704, in a house now gone, was bom Eugene Aram. 
It is strange that he so narrowly missed fame as a student of grammar 
by a crime which has given him an everlasting place in literature. 
Ramsgill is a surprising place to codie upon in this lonely stretch of 
NkMerdale between* high moors, standing at the head of the beautiful 
Goothwaite reservoir (two miles long) which holds up 1600 million 
gallons of water for Bradford. Round a little green are gathered 
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the old houses, the carpenter’s shop, and the century-old church, 
looking down the lovely valley beyond the shining lake. Near the 
church are a few stones and the gabled end of a chapel built by the 
monks of Byland. 

R ASTRICK. High above the River Calder is this busy town of 
* quarries and mills. Its 18th century church has a lofty pulpit 
on a pedestal, reached by a spiral stair. In the churchyard is Rastrick’s 
oldest possession, a fragment of a cross with a carved design like 
clover leaves, the work of a Saxon mason. 

A mile or so away stands Fixby Hall, once the home of Richard 
Oastler, the children’s friend of the 19th century, known as the 
Factory King. He lies at Kirkstall. 

The Nonconformist and the King 

R ATHMELL. Its grey houses and its high stone walls are on a 
- green hillside above the River Ribble, with fine sycamores 
shading the peace memorial cross, and a small church of last century. 
Two of its windows have Capronnier's glass, and under the tiniest 
of towers (about seven feet square inside) stands the font with a 
slender stem and a domed cover. Below the church are three 17th 
century cottages under one roof, known as College Fold, and it 
was here that the first Nonconformist College in England was 
founded by Richard Frankland, who was born in the village in 1630. 
To this lonely spot came pupils from near and far, and from this 
seat of learning went out good men to preach in bad times. Frank- 
land was one of the first Nonconformists to be persecuted after the 
Restoration, but he was a man of great courage and persisted in his 
faith. It is recorded of him that he one day felt a violent impulse to 
•go to the king, and, finding himself in the royal presence, he begged 
Charles to reform his life, his family, his kingdom, and the church. 
“I will do what I can,” said the king, twice looking back as he 
hastened away, saying, “I thank you, sir ; I thank you.” Frankland 
inspired the first Nonconformist ordination service in Yorkshire, 
and though his pupils were imprisoned he himself remained free, 
dying with his scholars around him. He lies at Giggleswick. 

As we come from the neighbouring village of Wigglesworth we 
see a magnificent vista of the fells, ending in the massive form of 
Penyghent, its head in the clouds. 
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Yorkshire Oddity 

RAWCLIFFE. Part of a flat countryside, with Lincolnshire only 
six miles away, it stands on the River Aire. The busy road from 
Goole bounds Rawcliffe’s fine park before passing through the 
heart of the village, where many old houses and a modem church 
are gathered round a spacious green shaded by trees. 

It was the home of one of Yorkshire’s oddities, Jimmy Hurst, 
who lived here in George the Third’s day and sleeps in the church- 
yard. He wore yellow boots, a rainbow waistcoat, and a hat nine 
feet round, and lived in a house near the river. He made a pair of 
wings and tried to fly, but his most remarkable invention was a coach 
like a Chinaman’s hat on wheels. It was the wonder of all who saw 
it as he drove up to London, where he met the king. For over 90 
years he was one of the queerest of all Yorkshiremen, and when he 
died his coffin was carried by twelve old ladies, a Scotsman with a 
bagpipe and a Yorkshire fiddler accompanying them. 

RAWMARSH. A neighbour of Rotherham, it has a modem 
church dominating the hill above the Don. In the smoke- 
grimed doorway of the tower are fragments of .a Norman arch, and 
the shaft of the churchyard cross may be Norman too. There is an 
old font, and in a -17th century brass John Darley and his wife are 
kneeling at a desk, he in ruff and elaborate gown, she in rich head- 
dress. With them are six children and two babes in cradles. 

The Wonderful Trees 

R IBSTON. The fine wooded park on the banks of the River 
>- Nidd was the first English home of the Ribston Pippin, grown 
from a sapling nearly 250 years ago! It is said that of three seeds 
brought from Normandy two died and one grew up here to become 
a forest of apple trees. The original tree was blown down a few 
years ago, leaving a dead stump. 

There is more to see in the 300 acres of park with its beeches and 
Spanish chestnuts, its oaks and alders, and the river flowing under 
elms and willows. There are 20 acres of gardens famous for rare and 
beautiful shrubs, and over 70 kinds of firs, larches, and pines. No- 
where in Yorkshire shall we find nobler cedars or finer yews ; and a 
superb Oriental plane over 100 feet' high is among the biggest in 
England. 
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Ribston Hall was the home of the Goodrickes in days gone 
by, and is said to have been a meeting-place of Sir Henry Goodricke 
and Lord Danby in those momentous days when a plot was laid to 
drive James the Second from his throne. Sir Henry, who was among 
the first to welcome William of Orange and was made a General 
soon after, sleeps in the simple chapel at one end of the house. Be- 
lieved to have been built about the end of the 1 3th century, the chapel 
is much restored. In the little graveyard is a very old mulberry 
tree, and by the blocked medieval doorway is the head and part 
of the shaft of a Saxon cross. The interior is notable for the lavish 
floral carving of the old panelling in the sanctuary, and for the fine 
collection of old chairs on the raised platform at the west end, 
where the family used to sit. The benches have poppyheads, and two 
medieval stones once held brasses. A lovely fragment of alabaster 
sculpture in the sanctuary shows three figures, and in a panel of the 
oak pulpit is a dainty and quaint little Nativity in alabaster. 

R IDDLESDEN. It is a mile from Keighley, and has much that 
is new with a little that is old. Some of the houses are on a steep 
hill above the road to Bingley, and with them is a 19th century 
church where we look down on an old house interesting enough to be 
in the care of the National Trust. It is East Riddlesden Hall, sheltered 
by splendid beeches and reflected in a great pond where swans glide. 
On the other side the River Aire flows deep down in what is here 
a green valley, though industry is creeping near and gas-works have 
taken possession of one bank. Grey with the smoke from Keighley, 
the hall has high and low gables crowned with balls and clustered 
chimneys, and two embattled and pinnacled porches, each with a 
round window. Heavily studded doors lead to a passage linking 
the porches, and there are huge rafters, fine old fireplaces, and plaster 
ceilings. The fine barn, 120 feet long and 40 wide, has two round- 
arched entrances, and stout timbering supporting the high roof. 
The house and the barn were built on the eve of the Civil War, and 
here in stone are the faces of Charles Stuart and Henrietta Maria, 
with the motto, Vive le Roy. 

The Village and its Castle 

R IPLEY. Roads from north, south, east, and west come to this 
* little neighbour of Harrogate, dainty enough to have stepped 
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out of a picture-book. Its long broad street has wayside lawns . 
s haded by trees, and the houses and cottages have creepered stone 
walls, gay window-boxes, and garden borders. In the charming 
cobbled square are the stocks and the old village cross on four steps. 
Looking on to the square, the church stands in a churchyard' of 
tragic memories, and close by is Ripley Castle where generations of 
Ingilbys have lived and were living when we called. At the other end 
of the village is a stone building in 15th century style, with turrets 
and battlements, and traceried windows like those of a church. 
It is the 19th century village hall (with Hotel de Ville on the front!). 

The heavy door of the castle gateway opens- on a fair courtyard, ' 
spacious and beautiful with green lawns, a sundial, ancient yews, 
and an air of tranquillity. It is all guarded by embattled walls, and 
has the gatehouse with the little windows from which the guard ' 
looked out five centuries ago. In a park with lovely grounds, and 
lalfftg filled by the Thornton Beck on its way to the River Nidd below 
, the village, the castle has indeed a perfect setting. 

The castle, made largely new about 1780, is stored with precious 
pictures, books, and furniture. The tower of Mary Tudor’s day is a 
museum of old and beautiful things. Here is the library, a spacious 
room with hundreds of rare books, portraits of Cromwell, Philip 
and Mary, Elizabeth, and James. In it is the original foundation 
charter of Mount Grace Priory, richly illuminated; and there is a 
piece of lead found on Hayshaw Moor 17 centuries after a Roman 
overseer had stamped it. It is the Knight’s Chamber which fascinates 
us most of all, its wagon roof finely preserved, its walls handsomely 
pq nft ll pA , its collection of carved oak inscriptions by a craftsman 
of Edward the Sixth’s day ; one of them has a prayer for the souls 
of Sir William Ingilby and his wife, and the words : 

Better is poverty with mirth and gladness 
Than riches with sorrow and sadness. 

Among the treasures in this chamber are pieces of armour, a 
leather jerkin of Cromwell’s day, and a chest with one of the most 
complicated locks we have seen. Among the manuscripts are some 
of tie Paston Letters, a Chronicle with references to Cr6cy and 
Agincourt, a Bede’s Ecclesiastical History copied in the i4th century, 

' and a 16th century book kept by the monks of Fountains Abbey. 
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The oriel window of the Knight’s Chamber is a gem of masonry, 
exquisite seen from without. From within, it frames a lovely view 
of the village, with the trees close to the castle, houses beyond, 
and the grey tower of Nidd church across the fields. Looking from 
this window into the courtyard below, we remember that King 
James was welcomed here as he rode in at the gateway one spring 
day in 1603. In the Civil War his son brought on England the gallant 
Jane Ingilby rode off to fight at Marston Moor. They brought her 
home sorely wounded, but the Ripley banner was in her hand. 
Tradition says she was closely followed by Cromwell, and that 
Oliver spent a night at the castle, but if so it must have been an 
unpleasant one ; the story goes that one of the Ingilby women kept 
a watch on him all night with a loaded pistol. 

We are reminded of the battle when we come to the church, for 
in the east wall are many hollows in the stones which, if story be 
true, speak of the most desperate hour Ripley has known. They are 
said to have been made by the bullets of Cromwell’s troopers who 
came riding here from Marston Moor with a handful of prisoners, 
Ripley men. who were lined up against the east wall of the church 
and shot. Some of the bullet holes are high up, as if the firing squad 
had missed their aim. 

An attractive picture outside, the church is believed to have been 
built on this site by Thomas Ingilby about 1400, replacing the church 
which had become ruinous owing to its nearness to the Nidd. Some 
of the stone of the older church (known as the Sinking Chapel) may 
have been used in the new one. The clerestory is Elizabethan. 

There is an old north door, and the very old south door (with 
fine simple hinges) is curious for its unplaned boards, strongly 
riveted in primitive fashion. The remnant of a medieval screen 
across the south aisle is thought to have come from the Sinking 
Chapel. The south aisle has a piscina, the vestry a peephole to the 
chancel, and there is a coffin lid engraved with a chalice. 

In the north chapel are a helmet and a black banner probably 
used at Ingilby funerals. The tomb of Sir William Ingilby, who died 
in Cromwell’s youth, has his figure in armour, and above it a rhyming 
inscription. It is said that Cromwell stabled his horses in the church 
after Marston Moor, and ordered the carving of the words on Sir 
William’s tomb, “No pomp nor pride; let God be honoured.” The 
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oldest Ingilby monument is the 14th century tomb of Sir Thomas 
and his wife, brought from the old church. Sir Thomas was a j udge, 
and grandfather of the namesake who built the new church. He lies 
in his armour, head on crest, a lion at his feet, his wife in draped 
headdress with a dog at her feet. Round the tomb are figures of 
their children, most of them headless. There is also a window 
to Admiral Sir Robert Barrie, who in his youth sailed round the 
world with Captain Vancouver. By the south wall outside are old 
tombstones and a stone coffin brought from the S inking Chapel, 
one of the stones crudely carved with a flagon. On the other side 
of the churchyard is a round pedestal, its upper stone having a 
socket as if for the shaft of a cross, and the lower stone having 
eight curious recesses round it big enough for a child to kneel in. 
Probably 700 years old, it may have been a kneeling cross, or a 
weeping cross used by penitents. 

Saxon England Under a Cathedral 

R IPON. It is one of the smallest of our cities, an old-world 
>. place in the shadow of cathedral towers, yet it has a pump room 
and baths which bring it up-to-date as a 20th century health resort. 
Its attractive gardens, green spaces, and river banks are delightful. 
Ripon slopes down to the River Ure, which comes from a man y, 
arched old bridge, and gathers the waters of the River Skell and the 
River Laver, which join forces on the west of the town. On one hand 
lies the wide Plain of York, on the other the lovely land of moors 
and dales, and a mile or two away is one of the incomparable 
splendours of our incomparable land, Fountains Abbey. 

Ripon, proud of its past, does not let its ancient customs die. It 
was already old when Athelstan, First King of All En gland , gave 
it the privilege of sanctuary. It had a bishop for a few years in the 
7th century, and was made the seat of a bishopric again last century, 
when the fine old church became the cathedral. It is not one of 
our most impressive shrines, but it has a wonder that few of our 
cathedrals can boast, a Saxon crypt going back for 1300 years. 

The cathedral is finked with St Wilfrid, Ripon’s- patron saint, and 
once a year, at the opening of die Pleasure Fair, the saint rides on a 
white horse in grand procession through these old streets, the 
citizen who plays his part wearing a mitre and carrying a crozier. 
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The blowing of the Wakeman’s Horn (the horn in the city arms) 
is another of Ripon’s old customs, coming down from Saxon times. 
Till the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign the town was governed by a 
Wakeman and a number of aldermen, and as insurance against 
robbery every householder paid a small fee to the wakeman, who 
made himself responsible for the safety of the town from the hour 
the horn was blown till sunrise. He made it his business to set a 
watch, and if a robber broke into a house he made good the loss. 
The last wakeman, Hugh Ripley, became Ripon’s first mayor. 
At nine o’clock every evening, when the bell rings out from the 
cathedral, the hornblower in his three-cornered hat sounds his horn 
at the mayor’s house and the market cross. 

This fine cross, a mighty obelisk rising 90 feet above the market- 
place, is from the end of the 18th century and is surmounted by 
ornamental ironwork and a gilded horn as a weathervane. Near the 
cross is the town hall designed by James Wyatt, with the pediment 
of its front supported by four columns and a cornice on which 
in letters of gold are the words, Except the Lord keep the city the 
Wakeman waketh in vain, a motto which has been copied by the 
Ripon in Wisconsin. 

The horn used today is only a century old, but the ancient horn 
is still preserved in the town hall. The crescent-shaped horn of *an 
ox, it is 30 inches from end to end, covered with purple velvet and 
enriched with five decorated silver bands of different dates. The horn 
hangs from a broad shoulder belt of purple velvet lined with silk, 
which is thrown over the shoulder of the sergeant-at-mace on special 
occasions. On the belt are more than 40 badges and shields of wake- 
men and mayors and town clerks from early in the 16th century — 
five shaped like a cardinal’s hat believed to be of wakemen elected 
while Wolsey was Archbishop of York and lord of the manor of 
Ripon. On the velvet band attaching the ends of the horn to the belt 
are badges and emblems of wakemen and trading guilds, among them 
a pair of scissors, a Tau cross, a stag, an axe, a horseshoe, a barrel, 
and a helmet; and with the silver chain attaching the belt to the 
middle of the horn hang a silver crossbow and a silver spur which 
has a rowel of Ripon steel. The town was long famous for its spurs ; 
Ben Jonson mentions them, and a man could have no higher praise 
than the words of the Ripon motto, “as true steel as Ripon rowels,’* 
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Another old custom still living on here is the Seeking of the 
Mayor, the procession of the City Fathers to his residence after his 
installation, and the hanging of the mayor’s lamp outside his doorway. 

The first mayor of Ripon lived in the gabled house in the market- 
place, still known as the Wakeman’s House, and dating back to the 
13th century. It has a quaint stairway to a minstrel gallery, so small 
that two musicians could have had little elbow room, and there is a 
dark place known as the bolt-hole, with peepholes ingeniously hidden 
under the stairs. There are old beams, and the original stone slabs 
covering the roof are kept in place by bone pins. In one of the rooms 
at the back of the house is a Folk Museum with relics of Old Ripon— 
pictures of the to^n in painted panels, a chair in which bad-tempered 
women were punished, a 600-year-old chest in which pikes were kept 
and a town chest half as old, an 18th century Bible chair on rockers 
and an old Bible in a little drawer at the side. A small cross was 
made from one of the yews which sheltered the first monks at 
Fountains, and there is a jug with the shield of the last of their 
abbots, and some fragments of glass and lead from the east window 
of the abbey. Here too is a painting of Charles Stuart, whose eyes 
seem to follow us about, and a portrait of Old Boots, a Ripon 
character “who could hold a coin between his nose and his chin.” 

From some of the river bridges are charming views of houses 
clustering round the cathedral. The 17th century deanery is almost 
hidden by a stone wall in which is a fragment of .a medieval doorway. 
St Agnes Lodge is an old house with a long roof and round windows, 
and in the garden of .the house where the canons live is a circular 
- mound known as Ailcy Hill said to be the burial place of men killed 
in battle with the Danes. The bishop’s palace, on rising ground about 
. a mile from the city, is a century-old house in -a 70-acre park. The 
grammar school founded by Edward the Sixth has been removed 
ficom the centre of the city to fine buildinp in Bishopton Close. 

For the city’s museum we must go to Thorpe Prebend House, 
-St Agnesgate; we see it best from the stone bridge close by, its 
old walls sheltering a small. garden where the stocks have come to 
stay. Thorpe was one of the seven prebends believed to have been 
founded out of the great parish of Ripon by Archbishop Ealdred 
about the time the Conqueror came, and this old house, though 
transformed in the 17th and later' centuries, has its roots in the 
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ancient building. It is possible that Mary Queen of Scots spent a 
night here when passing through Ripon on her way from one prison 
to another, and it is thought that James the First was entertained 
here for a night in 1617. Of his time is the handsome chimneypiece 
upstairs and some panelling on both floors. The fine staircase, and 
the white panelling in the big room upstairs, are 18th century. In 
1913 the house was given to the city, and it has now r fine collections 
of birds, butterflies, shells, fossils, and minerals, exhibits of the 
Stone, and Bronze Ages, relics of the Roman occupation, and a rare 
sword of the Iron Age from Clotherholme. There are remains of 
Roman pottery, two bronze saucepans used in the Roman Army, 
part of a Roman pavement, Roman grindstones and Roman tiles — 
some with the footprints of a dog and one with the mark of a man’s 
sandal. There is part of an alabaster carving of the Entombment, a 
collection of spurs, a trinket box which belonged to Mrs Siddons, 
and a grim thing which is said to be the skull of Eugene Aram, who 
lived in Bondgate. 

Of Ripon’s three medieval hospitals two still have their old 
chapels, but the chapel of St John’s in Bondgate has been rebuilt. 
In High St Agnesgate are the broken walls of the little chapel of 
St Anne’s Hospital; keeping watch over the modern almshouses, 
it has an old arch under a gable, and an east w indow above the old 
stone altar where tradition says the ransom of a Scottish king was 
paid. The old piscina remains, but the font has become a flower 
vase. The Hospital of St Mary Magdalene, in Stammergate, was 
founded for lepers eight centuries ago. Its almshouses are rebuilt, 
and a new chapel has been set up, but the Norman chapel, altered 
in medieval days, still stands across the road, its nave and chancel 
under one roof. The windows are mostly medieval, as is the south 
doorway, but above it is the original Norman hood, and near it is a 
Norman capital. There are old roof beams, a 15th century screen, a 
piscina, and the old altar stone on its old altar, in front of which is 
an ancient tessellated pavement. There is a curious wooden bell 
which once hung in the gable. 

Both the cathedral and the Roman Catholic Church are dedicated 
to the city’s patron Saint Wilfrid. The Roman Catholic Church 
(on Coltsgate Hill) is 19th century and has an ornate reredos and 
altar designed by the younger Pugin— the reredos having scenes 
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showing St Wilfrid preaching, the dedication of the monastery 
at his crypt at Ripon, and his last hours; and the altar showing 
the Gathering of Manna, Christ the Consoler, and other scenes. 

The story of the cathedral takes u? back to the first mention of 
Ripon in history, when, about the year 660, land was given for the 
foundation of a monastery for the monks of Melrose. When Wilfrid 
became head of the monastery the Scottish monks gave place to 
Benedictines and Wilfrid rebuilt the abbey on another site, with the 
church on a more splendid scale. His crypt remains to this day. 
Except for the crypt, the abbey and. town were devastated when 
King Edred laid waste the north country in the middle of the 10th 
century; the monks were scattered, and the Conqueror’s half-brother 
Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury, is said to have removed Wilfrid’s 
body to Canterbury. 

Except for the Saxon crypt, the beautiful cathedral was mostly 
built between 1154 and 1530, and restored by Sir Gilbert Scott It is 
one of the smallest of our cathedrals, 270 feet long and remark- 
able for the width of its nave and aisles, 87 feet There are a feks 
to the choir and eastern aisles to the transepts; the three towers (two at 
the west end and one central) are all about 110 feet high and were 
crowned with spires till the 17th century. The minster’s plan of a 
simple cross is broken only by a structure on the south side of the 
choir — consisting of the vestry, the chapter house, a crypt below, 
and the library above. The Saxon crypt in under the central tower. 

It was Archbishop Roger who began the great rebuilding, and much 
of his Norman and English work remains. We see it in the east 
and west bays of the nave and in the transepts, in three western 
bays on the north of the choir, and in the north and west sides of 
the central tower, which was partly rebuilt after falling in the 15th 
century. The 15th century men did not complete their scheme for 
m a king new the whole of this tower, and the result is a conspicuous 
blot on the beauty of the interior, for the two 12th century arches 
which they left standing with the old sides of the tower are cut into 
by clustered shafts. 

Roger's aisleless nave had wide and narrow bays divided into 
three storeys — plain walling, an ornamented stage serving- as a 
blind triforium, and a clerestory which had the only windows in 
the nave. With the addition of the aisles nearly four centuries later 
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came the transformation of the nave walls into soaring aftacjps, 
and the clerestory with its great array of windows. V ^ 

The imposing west front with its flanking towers was the work 
of a great builder, Walter Gray, Archbishop of York from Magna 
Carta year. He used the west bay of Roger’s nave for the inner walls 
of his towers, throwing them open with two lovely 13th century 
arches. His west front is almost as wide as it is high, the towers 
only just topping the gabled end of the nave, which is a fine sight with 
its group of three doorways enriched with columns, and its tiers of 
windows with banded shafts. 

The transepts have a triforium of blind and open arcading, and 
clerestory windows behind triple arches, and they are largely of 
Roger’s time, though some of his windows have in them 14th century 
tracery, and each transept has a 16th century arch opening to the 
aisles of the nave. The rich arches leading to the south transept 
aisle are 15th century. The three western bays of the south side of the 
beautiful choir were made new at the same time. The corresponding 
bays on the north are 12th century, and the rest of the choir was re- 
fashioned in the 14th. Features of this 14th century work are the 
great gabled buttresses, the flying buttresses to the clerestory, and 
the seven-light east window, 51 feet high and half as wide. There is a 
lovely window in the gable above it. 

A rare feature of the choir is the glazed triforium ; in no other 
cathedral do we see this. The choir has an oak vault with splendid 
old bosses showing a bishop, a king, the Good Samaritan, the angel 
driving Adam and Eve from the garden, the Annunciation, and the 
Crucifixion. The choir aisles are vaulted in stone, and each has at 
the east end a stone bench. The piscina and sedilia in the choir 
itself are charming with rich canopies and a wealth of carving. 
Master sculptors of the 15th century fashioned the stone screen at 
the entrance to the choir. Nearly 20 feet high, it has an entrance 
between niches where statues once stood on pedestals (some 
are enriched with heraldry), and a row of 24 small niches under an 
elaborate cornice. Over the entrance is a carving of God the Father 
among angels, and there are modern statues of St Mary and St John. 

The chapter house is most probably of Roger’s time, though 
there are authorities who believe it may have been built in earlier 
Norman days. It has a stone roof resting on two pillars (each of 
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a single- stone), round windows, and long stone benches. Tfe 
medieval crypt below it has an apse end and was once a bone house; 
now it shelters a stone coffin and many medieval gravestones, some 
with elaborate crosses, and one or two remarkably small. Built 
over the chapter house in medieval days, the lady chapel has be® 
the library for a hundred years, A fine room reached by stain 
from the south transept, it has a collection of 6000 books, of which 
300 are rare. We were shown a Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth’s 
day, an illuminat ed York Psalter which was new about the time of 
Agincourt, a 1501 Book of Rules, and books printed. by Caxton’s 
assistant Wynkyn de Worde. There is a Chronicle of England printed 
at Antwerp by Gerard de Leewe in 1494, and three copies of books 
printed by Caxton, one his Traveller’s Book, for which £20,000 
has been refused. Two treasures older still are an illuminated 
Bible of about 1250, and a page from a Gospel written a thousand 
years ago. There are fragments of old woodcarving, and a charter 
granted by James the First, whose statue showing him wearing a 
hat and holding a sceptre is under an arch of the central tower. 
In a show case in the library are fragments of painted alabaster 
from an old reredos, one showing a dramatic Resurrection scene, 
another the Coronation of the Madonna, and one a charming figure 
of St Wilfrid. The most curious of the alabasters shows Herodias 
with the head of John the Baptist. There is a Saxon spur, and a rosary 
brought home from the Crusades by a Norman knight. 

Among old treasures in stone are what is probably the base of a 
Saxon pillar, a fragment of a Saxon cross, the battered bowl of a 
Norman font, and a 1 5th century font in a fine setting. Still standing 
where it stood five centuries ago is a stone pulpit enriched with 
tracery; the metal pulpit used today (on nine pillars of coloured 
marble) has its fine beaten copper embellished with shields, vine, 
cherubs, and saints. Among the old treasures in wood are carved 
chairs, a chest, a door with ancient ironwork, a magnificent Flemish 
cupboard, and medieval cupboards with hinges like fish bones. A 
splendid array of over 30 stalls has misereres, rich canopies, and 
tabernacle work; they were all made in the 15th century, but half 
of the canopies are modem. Among the fascinating misereres are 
monsters, birds, foliage, flowers, two little men long known here 
as Mr Somebody and Mr Nobody, Caleb and Joshua, Samson walk-. 
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ing off with the gates of Gaza, and a quaint scene showing Jonah 
being thrown overboard, a whale waiting to catch him. In another 
carving we see him coming out of the whale’s mouth. A lion is 
fighting a griffin, a pig is playing bagpipes with little pigs dancing, 
and there is a mermaid with her glass and a fox preaching from the 
pulpit, with a goose listening. Other seats have a dragon chasing a 
rabbit, a lion trying to catch a monkey, a man bringing down acorns 
with his club, and a man wheeling another man in a barrow’ with 
three wheels, the one in the barrow holding a bag of money. On 
the bishop’s throne is an elephant on a turtle, a castle on his back, 
nine little men defending it, one peeping from a window, another 
with a stone raised above his head, and the elephant holding one of 
the attackers in his trunk. 

There are shields and roundels of old glass, and of our own time 
is the reredos, Ripon’s memorial to those who gave their lives in the 
Great War. It is of oak and alabaster, brilliant with colour and 
enriched with many statues of saints and famous men ; chief among 
these is Our Lord holding the Resurrection banner, shown as a 
young man radiant and beautiful, w hile others are : Peter, Wilfrid, 
Michael, George, Paulinus, Aidan, Hilda, the Madonna, Augustine, 
Columba, Ethelburga, Cuthbert, Bede, John of Beverley, Caedmon, 
and Alcuin. 

Carved in stone on massive tombs in the north transept are 
armoured knights of the Markenfield family, whose moated house 
still stands two or three miles away. The tombs, adorned with 
shields, are battered. Sir Thomas of Henry the Seventh’s day lies 
with his wife, who has fragments of angels at her head, and on the 
floor by their tomb is a worn gravestone carved with a cross. Another 
Markenfield, who may have fought at Agincourt, lies here, though 
only a fragment of his wife’s figure remains ; he has a long decorated 
sword, a curious collar like a fence with spiked palings, and a 
pendant with a medallion of a stag. The collar is thought to be the 
only one of its kind. 

It is believed that Sir Christopher Wren designed the ornate 
monument to Sir Edward Blacket, showing him in his curly wig, 
lying on a mattress, with two of his three wives standing by. Round 
about are shreds of a funeral banner, gauntlets, and a sword. In the 
south transept is a bust by Nollekens of William Weddell, and other 
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monuments include one with a bust of Hugh Ripley, last wakeman 
and first mayor; one with the figure of his contemporary Moses 
Fowler, first Dean of Ripon ; and a tomb covered with a stone on 
which we see a man in a forest of trees, and a lion. Tradition says 
that the stone once rested over a Crusader. There is an inscription 
to William Finney, who was 103 when he died in 1813, and a marble 
monument of our time has portraits of Admiral Oxley, his wife, 
and seven children shown as a group of cherubs. In memory of 
Ripon heroes who died abroad are tablets to Francis Waddilove, 
who has been sleeping since 1849 in India, the land where he suffered 
terribly in a march of 250 miles ; Robert Waddilove, who was buried 
in the Pacific Ocean; John Elliott, who went round the world with 
Captain Cook; and Neville Elliott-Cooper, a Ripon VC. In the 
Great War he rushed out of his dugout to find the enemy advancing 
across No Man’s Land, and with his men drove them back 600 yards 
though greatly outnumbered. Severely wounded, he ordered his 
men to withdraw although he was bound to be captured, and he 
died a prisoner of war in the hands of the Germans. 

It is in the Saxon crypt below the central tower that we feel the 
thrill of Ripon. While the great church above has been devastated 
by invading hordes and raised again, this small stone cell has 
survived the centuries. Built by St Wilfrid, who built also the 
wonderful crypt at Hexham, it is about 1 1 feet long and 8 feet wide, 
with a barrel roof 9 feet high, and is surrounded by passages on all 
sides except the east, where is a great niche in the wall. The passage 
on the south side extends beyond the west passage and is divided 
from it by a solid wall, and at the east end of the north passage are 
traces of a stairway which was the original entrance from the church. 
The present entrance was made in medieval days, and has a coffin 
lid for one of its roof stones. There are niches for lamps in the walls ' 
of the crypt, and a long narrow opening known as St Wilfrid’s Needle 
was once believed to bring forgiveness to all who could scramble 
through it 

Standing in this rare little crypt, a piece of England little changed 
since Wilfrid’s day, we may well think of the mighty changes that 
have taken place in the world outside while nothing has happened 
here. These walls were 200 years old when Alfred was king, and 
about 400 when the Conqueror came. Processions of pilgrims 
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were coming here 12 centuries ago, and still they come to this old 
city, where the Wakeman’s Horn is heard night after night, and some 
things have not changed from age to age. 

Like Another World 

R OCHE ABBEY. We have only to follow a little road among 
► rocks and trees (dropping down from the highway between 
Maltby and Blyth) to be in another world, for this storied spot has a 
most romantic setting. The deep valley is famous for its oaks and 
firs and sycamores, for King’s Wood with its old yews, and for the 
ruins of an abbey which probably took its name from this rocky site. 

The abbey was founded in 1 147 by Richard de Busli and Richard 
Fitzturgis, who gave land on opposite sides of the stream. The 
monks raised their monastery on both banks, some of the buildings 
bridging the water ; they built with the splendid local stone still being 
quarried. When the abbey was surrendered under Henry the Eighth 
they made a bonfire of the stalls to melt the lead from the roofs. 

Four centuries later, in grounds sheltered by the limestone cliffs 
and glorious with daffodils in spring, high and low walling marks 
the ground plan of the abbey, now carpeted with smooth lawn. 

We come first to the beautiful arched and vaulted gatehouse 
under the steep cliff, now with only the ground floor made new in the 
14th century. The chief remains of the 12th century church are the 
eastern chapels of the two transepts, the vaulting on the north side 
only half complete. The lovely arcading which divided these four 
chapels from their transepts has pointed arches on clustered shafts. 
Over them are the pointed arches of the triforium, and higher still 
the round windows of the clerestory. There are fragments of the 
pillars of the nave and the choir, and some walling of the west 
front. Traces of the sedilia, a piscina, and an Easter Sepulchre 
are part of 14th century alteration to the presbytery. Steps from the 
south aisle lead down to the walks of the cloister, which has only 
the plinth left of its outer walls. South of the cloister was the re- 
fectory extending over the stream, with the warming-house on one 
side and the kitchen on the other. In the eastern range of buildings 
can be traced the chapter house and the parlour, and the common 
room of the monks which had their dormitory over it; this also 
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extended over the stream. The passage between the chapter house 
and the south transept was divided into sacristy and library. 

Abbots and monks and other folk are sleeping in this green world 
of peace. One floorstone has a sacred monogram carved 600 years 
ago; another has a cross and a sword; a third has an inscription 
to Peryn of Doncaster and Ysbel his wife ; and a fourth shows the 
wife of John Braithwaite, her hands at prayer. 

R OECLDFFE. A small neighbour of Boroughbridge, with the 
>. River Ure dividing it from the North Riding, it has a great 
duck-pond on the green, which is bordered with fine trees. At 
one end is the little brick school, with stone windows like those of a 
church, and a slender octagonal tower with a dock, its delicate 
spire rising from an open belfry. 

A path shaded by yews leads to the church, which was built 
in Norman style last century. Crowned with a bellcot, it is quaint 
and charming within ; the middle of the nave filed with open benches, 
and raised pews looking like a low gallery round three sides. Rich 
linenfold panelling, old carved altar rails, and two old carved 
chairs are in the sanctuary, which is up five marble steps. There is 
rich carving in the fine two-decker pulpit, and carving in three 17th 
century panels of a box-pew shows interiors of rooms. The old 
cover of the font has a crown at the top. Entered by a 15th century 
door enriched with tracery, and still with its ring, the vestry has an 
old chair, and old panelling with carving of cherubs and seven Bible 
scenes, among them the Nativity, the Magi, and the Flight into Egypt 

Gipsy King 

E OSSINGTON. The new village has the coal mines, the old 
. - has the church and fine trees, and over a mile away is the 
hall among the woods. It is a church made new except for the 15th 
century tower, a Norman doorway arch enriched with beak-heads, 
and a lofty chancel arch which is a splendid Norman legacy. The 
arch itself is richly carved and rests on short pillars set high from the 
floor, their capitals carved with interlacing. A great possession is 
the 15th century oak pulpit, with traceried panels and an inscription 
asking our prayers for Richard Stansall and his wife. 

Somewhere in the churchyard sleeps a king of the gipsies, Charles 
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Bosville. After his death in 1708 it was a custom of the gipsies to 
visit his grave once a year, pouring over it a flagon of ale. 

Queen and Chancellor 

R OTHERHAM. It is busy with collieries, a huge electric station, 
- and great iron, steel, and brass foundries; but it is not too 
busy to care for one of our noble 15th century churches, and to have 
built a fine new bridge over the River Don. Part of the old bridge 
still stands, with its 15th century chantry chapel restored for use, 
one of only two or three bridge chapels left to us. 

In the charming Clifton Park of 56 acres is the cenotaph, and here 
also is an admirably arranged museum and art gallery. Amid beautiful 
flowers outside stand pillars and stones from the Roman town of 
Templeborough ; inside is much Roman glass and pottery, with a 
collection of trade weights used 19 centuries ago, and two Roman 
tombstones with sculpture of a soldier and a funeral banquet. 
There are examples of pottery, fossils from neighbouring mines, 
and prehistoric tools and bones. Among the pictures are the well- 
known Renunciation by Philip Calderon, and Herbert Draper’s 
Lament for Icarus. 

Rising superbly in the heart of the town, though begrimed with 
the smoke of its industry', is the splendid church, with a story old 
enough for its thousandth anniversary to have been celebrated 
in 1937. It stands almost as the 15th century builders left it, much 
of it the work of Thomas Scot, for this Chancellor of England and 
Archbishop of York never forgot his native town. He made the church 
a college in 1483, and a doorway from the college, which was destroy- 
ed by Henry the Eighth, is now high above the town in Boston 
Park, where there are a few stones of a castle, and great rocks over- 
looking the valley. Scot (also known as Rotherham) was a benefactor 
of Oxford and Cambridge, greatly enriching colleges in both uni- 
versities. He was Chancellor during the terrible days when Richard 
of Gloucester was marching through blood to the throne, and one 
of his most dramatic experiences was to find Elizabeth Woodville 
sitting in the middle of the night among her trunks and household 
goods bemoaning the peril in which the boy King Edward and his 
brother the Duke of York stood. Scot assured the unhappy queen 
of his loyalty and put the great seal into her hands as proof of it — 
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an act for which Richard threw him into the Tower. He was released 
after the coronation of Richard, and lived to see the Tudor dynasty 
safely launched. He lies in York Minster. 

Rising from the middle of the church, the great array of pinnacled 
buttresses and battlements of the derestoried nave and 
the transepts and aisles, and the rich porch, is the tower and spire, 
as handsome as the rest and with eight pinnacles rising above the 
battlements, others encircling the spire. There is older work than the 
archbishop’s time in the lower part of the tower, and its fan- vaultin g 
is a lovely part of the cathedral-like interior, where old roofs look 
down on soaring arches. 

The south chapd has a splendid old vaulted screen with a vine 
cornice, and similar screenwork is in front of the organ. Fine old 
stalls have poppyheads of kneeling figures, and remains of old seats 
have traceried ends. The Jacobean pulpit is st riking , with two carved 
pillars supporting a canopy adorned with cherubs and a dove. 
A carved door perhaps 500 years old opens to a c harming vestry 
with old beams. There is a battered font, and a modem one with a 
cover like a spire. Under the canopy of their tomb are the brass 
portraits of Robert Swift of 1561 and his wife. An inscription tells 
of 50 young men drowned during the launching of a boat at Mas- 
borough in 1841, and the peace memorial has a bronze St George. 

John Blenkinsop’s Engine 

E OTHWELL. The collieries have made it drab, and its old cross 
- with a new head serves as a lamp-post in the middle of the road. 
The embattled church stands by an old pit-head, the coal now 
being brought up a mile away. Here too is a fragment of walling 
of the fortified house of the Lacys, from which John of Gaunt 
is said to have hunted. In a case in the church is tattered coat 
said to have been his. 

The church was made almost new last century, but the tower is 
15th century, the porch (so weathered that the birds find shelter 
in the hollows of its stones) may be 17th century, and we enter 
by a massive door in a medieval doorway. The nave has its fine 
old roof with heavy beams and floral bosses, and the font is Jacobean. 
In the west wall is a Saxon stone carved with arcading, knotwork, 
and an a nimal . Among a pile of loose stones are some with Norman 
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carving and one with two horseshoes. A striking feature is the array 
of over 130 poppyheads, most of them richly carved, few of them alike. 
In the foliage are many birds, a squirrel, a bear, a monkey, and a 
rabbit running through a wood. There are many flowers and leaves, 
a queen wearing her crown, a bishop, and a head with three faces. 

John Hopkinson, a 17th century antiquary, has an inscription 
here, and in the churchyard lies John Blenkinsop, one of the pioneers 
of railways. Not so famous as Stephenson, this clever Leeds man 
built remarkably fine locomotives, and had one running over 
Hunslet Moor years before Waterloo. He developed some of 
Trevithick’s ideas, and his first engine ran to the top of Hunslet Moor 
with eight wagons of coal behind it, fifty spectators crowding on to 
the wagons before it ended its journey. The engine went about 
a mile in fifteen minutes, and was capable of ten miles an hour 
with a light load. It was probably the first practicable engine run 
on any railway on a commercial basis, and was used regularly for 
drawing 30 coal wagons a distance of three or four miles within 
an hour. The Blenkinsop engine was one of the sights of Leeds, 
and much interested the Tsar of Russia, who saw it the year after 
Waterloo. George Stephenson built up his engine on the same 
lines, but enormously improved it by getting rid of the cogwheels, 
so making it the ancestor of the railway as we know' it. Blenkinsop 
died at only 48, and was laid to rest here in 1831. 

R OYSTON. It is plain and matter-of-fact, but the church at the 
- foot of the hill is a stately place. Built originally by the monks 
of Monk Bretton Priory, it is chiefly 1 4th and 15th century, with a 
splendid tower of the later time remarkable for its west window, a 
charming oriel adorned with shields and crowned with a pointed 
roof. The tower arch nearly reaches the grand old roof of the 
clerestoried nave, whose moulded beams are enriched with great 
bosses carved with faces, shields, oak leaves, a pelican, a lion, a 
swan, an eagle, a lamb, and a king. There is old work in the roofs 
of the aisles, with more bosses. Three bays of each nave arcade are 
unusual for so early a date as the 14th century, their flattened arches 
rising from slender oval pillars without capitals. The pointed arch 
on each side is 15th century, when the nave was lengthened. 
There are simple 15th century screens between the aisles and chapels, 
a 15th century font and an old piscina, a few fragments of medieval 
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glass, an old door in the sanctuary with iron handle and hin y. 
and an ironbound poor-box on an oak pedestal. Over the cha.^ 
arch are faded wall paintings of knights in armour. 

F UFFORTH. At a bend of the winding road from York stands 
i- the attractive red-roofed church, with tall beeches for company. 
Built by the Middlewoods of Rufforth Hall, it has a massive squat 
tower and a stumpy spire at the east end of the aisle, and a fine porch 
at the west end, a canopied niche over its lovely doorway. Among 
the fragments from the old church which stood near by are two. 
Norman doorways — one in the tower, the other in the porch, framing 
a modem door with a squirrel in a band of ironwork. A wolf and a 
rabbit are in the ironwork of a door which breaks into a medieval 
window with a shield of old glass. The old altar stone is in the aisle, 
a carved Jacobean chair has a lion’s head at the top, and the oak 
lectern has on it the Four Evangelists in white wood. An oak barrel 
roof runs the length of the church. 

Richard. Norton and His Sons 

E YLSTONE. It was the home of the Nortons, about whom 
<- Wordsworth wrote The White Doe of Rylstone, but only a 
few stones of their house are left in the buildings by the church. 
Hereabouts are mounds which may have been the butts where old 
Richard Norton watched his sons practising archery, and the great 
moors and fells rise between the village and the River Wharfe 
as it flows by Bolton Abbey, where the White Doe was often seen by 
moonlight. On the slope of the double-humped Rylstone Fell is the 
ruined hunting lodge of the Nortons, a square tower which Words- 
worth called “an edifice of warlike fame.” 

It is said that Richard Norton, his brother Thomas, and some 
of his sons threw in their lot with the Roman Catholics who rebelled 
against Elizabeth in 1569, but the rising was soon put down and 
Richard escaped to the Continent. His brother and one of his sons 
were executed, and another son, according to the legend Wordsworth 
heard, was killed on Barden Moor. 

It is a village of great charm in a glorious setting. The busy 
highway dips suddenly down to its leafy hollow, where swans 
glide on a wayside pool reflecting noble trees. For one of the most 
magntfi oent views in Yorkshire we must come to the church on the 
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hillside. Above is the rampart of Rylstone Fell, crowned with a 
cross which is a landmark for miles. Westward is a scene of supreme 
beauty, the gentleness of the fields and woods of the nearer hills 
giving place to the splendour of line upon line of fell and mountain 
heights which are only lost in distance. 

The church was rebuilt last century. There are medieval grave- 
stones with crosses in the churchyard, a stone in the vestry' wall is 
carved with cable and rings, and old fragments in the porch include 
part of a Saxon cross, Norman capitals and shafts, and window tracery. 

From Saxon to Medieval Days 

R YTHER. Here the River Wharfe is quietly nearing the end of 
- its 60-mile journey, meeting the Ouse before Cawood is 
reached. Having only a cottage for company amid the meadows 
and cornfields, stands the finely restored little church, with an ancient 
story to tell and much for us to see. Though much is new, the church 
has Saxon and Norman stones in its walls. The shingled bell turret 
and the spire are modem, but in the new porch are Norman beak- 
heads and a fragment of an old cross. The south doorway and the 
nave walls are 13th century, and the lofty arcade and the walls of the 
aisle and chancel are 14th. The chancel arch, massive and crude, with 
great stones and imposts, is believed to be part of the Saxon church : 
the huge stones of the priest’s doorway are perhaps as old, but the 
arch has been renewed. There is a big peephole by the chancel arch, 
and the font and two piscinas are medieval. 

A very rare possession for a village church is a group of five old 
altar stones, one now used. In the sanctuary is part of the gravestone 
of a 14th century prioress of Nun Appleton, across the river. The 
east window of the aisle has old quarries and shields of arms ; the 
west window of the aisle is filled with original glass with a groundwork 
of formal pattern, shields, a saint under a canopy, and a border of 
squirrels and birds. 

The imposing row of monuments in the aisle probably belongs 
to the Ryther family. One quaint couple are a knight and his lady ; 
he, with crossed legs, wears chain mail, a surcoat, and a sword belt 
enriched with quatrefoils, and has a shield with the arms of Ryther 
slung from his shoulder. The strap of his lady’s mantle is threaded 
through her praying hands, and her tiny face is delightful in a wimple 
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and draped headdress. Lying alone is a woman in a richly embroi- 
dered gown, a heart in her hands, a broken angel at her head, and a 
dog at her feet. 

A handsome 15th century tomb adorned with tracery has a dainty 
border of vine and grape, and another of quatrefoils. Most of 
the quatrefoils have roses in them, but six are frames for a little 
gallery of portraits of medieval folk. On a beautiful alabaster tomb 
lies the battered figure of a knight in armour, his collar of suns and 
roses having a pendant with a lion. A man’s head (like a 
and a dog are at his feet, and on the leafy panels axe seven kni g ^ 
in armour and seven ladies in mitred headdress, with flowing veils. 

There is a dramatic suggestion in an inscription telling of Robert 
Forster, son of a 19th century rector, for he is believed to have 
perished at sea in a ship which was unheard of for six years. 

Borderland 

S ADDLEWORTH. It is the head of a scattered group of villages 
and hamlets of the moors and valleys. High among the Pen- 
nines, with Lancashire only two miles away, it is among some of the 
most desolate scenery of the borderland. Only a narrow strip of 
Cheshire lies between it and the boundary of Derbyshire’s High Peak. 
A mile south the Pots and Pans Stone rises 1300 feet above the sea, 
and less than two miles beyond is Alphin Pike, 1544 feet. South-east 
are Howels Head, Long Ridge Moss, and Black Chew Head, all 
climbing over 1700 feet. On the hills are the ancient graves of a 
forgotten people whose tools and- weapons have been brought to 
light in our own time. 

Under Broadstone Hill is the modem church, with a beautiful 
window by Capronnier showing the three kings in rich robes, offering 
their gifts. The font cover, like a tall spire with tracery and pinnacles, 
was made by Saddleworth men, and shown at the Great Exhibition 
in 1851. The pulpit and stalls are also their work. 

Fragments of the old church are now in an odd little building in 
a public garden at Uppermill, a tiny park with a stream flowing 
under trees. There are 15th century windows, a Norman doorway 
carved with angels and dragons in roundels, and an ancient door 
with part of its old hinges. A stone by the doorway, carved with 
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a Crucifixion and two angels under arches, may be 13th century. 
Here too is the peace memorial, a column crowned with an angel. 

The house by the garden has been refashioned since it was built 
in 1560, but it has a curious doorway with dragons carved on 
pillars, and a fine door with tracery and linenfold. There are windows 
with old glass fragments, a room with old panelling, and a hall with 
fine 16th century woodwork, the splendid staircase guarded by 
grotesques, the ornate overmantel enriched with wooden figures. 

The Best Model Town .of Its Day 

S ALTAIRE. It was founded and built by a man of vision in the 
early years of the Victorian Era. Unique among our towns and 
not a century old, it is known the world over, the first town of its 
kind in England, a neighbour of Bradford, and a memorial to one 
of the dreamers of the 19 th century. 

To this valley where the River Aire flows at the foot of great hills 
came Sir Titus Salt who had been mayor of Bradford, and here 
about 1850 he began a new industry. A turn in Fortune’s Wheel set 
him venturing on his great enterprise, determined not only to 
make a new material known as alpaca for the millions, but to 
prove to manufacturers everywhere that they could afford to make 
the welfare of the workers the first charge on the profits of an 
industrial undertaking. When we think of the England of his day, 
and of the way in which masters ground down their men, we are 
amazed that anyone should be found with the will to do what this 
man did. He built a factory with three miles of shafting and opened 
it amid great public rejoicing. They were the biggest mills in York- 
shire, and he went on to build 800 model houses, and added a public 
dining hall, schools of which no educationalist need be ashamed 
today, baths, almshouses, a library, and a club. He went into 
Parliament, but. Nonconformist and Liberal as he was, he preferred 
working to talking, and left the House after 18 months. Year by 
year Saltaire grew up between the river and the hills, a complete 
manufacturing town, the happiest and healthiest working commun- 
ity then in the world. 

The smoke from the chimneys round about drifts up the valley 
today, for Saltaire is now linked with Shipley and Bradford, but 
the colony Sir Titus founded is distinct and easy to find. In these 
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days of spacious housing estates the hundreds of stolid little stone 
houses do not strike us as notable, forming a great block, crisj. 
crossed by streets, and going down ‘to the mills by the river, the 
canal, and the railway. But we see how well it was all planned, said 
it is plain that nothing was left undone which would improve the 
lot of the people. A bridge over the river brings us to the spacious 
park given to the people by the Roberts family who bought the mills 
from the Salts. Here are hundreds of evergreen hollies by paths 
and lawns, and a bronze statue of Sir Titus Salt with a piece of fabric 
in his hands. On the pedestal are angora and alpaca goats, the 
animals whose coats he brought into the service of mankind 
The chapd he built facing the mills has an impressive west front, 
a flight of steps climbing to a porch with a circular colonnade. 
Above is a round tower crowned by a dome, its pillars having between 
them rich ornamental ironwork. Within are green marble pilasters, a 
roof with a great show of gilding, two ornate candelabra, oak pews 
with carved ends, and a fine pulpit and organ. In the porch is a bust of 
Sir Titus (by T. Milnes), given by his workpeople in his own lifetime, 
and showing him with a smiling gentle face. Since 1876 the great 
philanthropist has been sleeping in the mausoleum, which is richly 
carved outside and has a huge vase on a pedestal festooned with 
flowers^ Over him stands an angel with spreading wings and a 
trumpet, all in a marble frame, adorned with English flowers, a 
butterfly on one of them. 

The Reds and the Whites 

S ANDAL MAGNA. Wakefield has come out to meet it, but years 
ago it was a small place with a church in green pastures and a 
castle on a hilL 

Impressive inride with its splendid array of arches, the spacious 
church has grown from one of Norman days, part of which remains 
in the central tower, the rest of it being 14th century. The Waterton 
chapel (with an arcade of four bays leading from the chancel) is 15th 
century, the arches of the nave were made new probably in the 16th, 
and the church was lengthened westward in the 19th. 

The twilight of coloured glass fills the interior, a few old fragments 
showing oak leaves and acorns and a shield of the builders of the 
castle. The chancel is unusual for having three 14th century east 
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windows— two of them moved from its south wall when the chapel 
was built. Enclosing the two eastern bays of the Waterton chapel 
are fine old screens carved with linenfold, tracery, and vine borders; 
a simpler old screen is between the north aisle and the transept (which 
is the Pilkington chapel). There is an old chest, two bench-ends have 
inscriptions and shields of the Percys (who worshipped here about 
400 years ago), and two carved Jacobean chairs, in one of which a 
highwayman was captured asleep at an inn in 1684. The font is 1662, 
and fragments of ancient coffin lids are in the porch. 

It is uphill all the way from the church to the site of the castle of 
the Warrens, who had a wooden fortress on this hill in the Con- 
queror’s day and a stone one in the 13th century. The castle had a 
great keep and many round towers, and was one of the favourite 
homes of Richard the Third. It was besieged in the Civil War, when 
Colonel Bonivant, who defended it for the king, ordered the drums 
to beat as if for prayers, and while the Parliament men were holding 
a service outside the walls threw open the gates and attacked them. 
In the end the castle was destroyed, and there is little to see but two 
forlorn fragments of walling, deep moats which are now green valleys, 
and a grassy mound which has a good view of the neighbourhood. 

Perhaps the darkest hour in Sandal’s story was on the last day but 
one in 1460, when the castle walls stood out grimly against a snow- 
white world. Below this hill, under the frowning castle walls, was 
fought one of the most terrible battles of the Wars of the Roses. The 
Lancastrians had 20,000 men a few miles away at Pontefract, the 
Yorkists barely 5000 in Sandal castle. Provisions were running low, 
and a foraging party set out for Wakefield. As they were coming 
back the Lancastrians cut them off, and the Duke of York, hearing 
what had happened, decided to attack the men of the Red Rose. 
Impetuously gathering a handful of men, he rushed to battle against 
overwhelming odds and fought at the head of his men, being slain. 
One of the Lancastrian leaders, the brutal Lord Clifford, severed the 
head from the body, decked it with a paper crown, and sent it off to 
York, to be set up over the gates. 

The White Rose prisoners were marched to London and shut in 
the Tower, and when the duke’s son became Edward the Fourth he 
set up a cross in Sandal to show where his father had fallen. The old 
cross has gone, but a new one is now by a children’s playground. 
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The Old Monastery 

S AWLEY. It lies under the hills by a lovely wooded reach of the 
Ribble, with the ruins of an abbey in the green fields near the 
river, here crossed by a fine old bridge below the weir. There area 
few houses, and a long line of stone buildings which was a mill for 
the monks long before Sir Robert Peel’s father put new machinery 
in it and began spinning cotton. No work is carried on in the naB 
today, and part of it is a chapel. 

Across the road are the remains of the abbey founded by William 
de Percy in 1 147. There is high and low walling of the church (which 
looks as if it should be turned east to west, owing to its curious plan), 
but of the monastic buildings there is little more than foundations 
showing among grass and trees. The melancholy little that is left is 
typical of the story of Yorkshire’s unluckiest monastery. Cold 
winters and rainy harvests followed Scottish raids ; then came quar- 
rels with the monks of Whalley in Lancashire, and the last abbot 
was hanged for his share in the Pilgrimage of Grace. 

The abbey church was almost in the shape of a perfect cross, but 
the total length from east to west (113 feet) was 12 feet less than the 
length of the transept, each arm of which had three eastern chapels. 
In the 14th century the monks built a chapel north of the nave, and 
early in the 16th they built a splendid choir with aisles, 118 feet long 
and over 60 wide. It is this choir, massive in proportion with the 
tiny nave, which gives the church the appearance of being planned 
the wrong way round. 

Two of the fine old arches of the abbey are set up across the road 
near by, so that we drive through them. One of them has bands of 
carving, and on the side of the other are a niche and a shield. 

Sawley folk go to the 19th century church at Grindleton, reached 
by a shady lane across the bridge. Trim and bright, it has black and 
white roofs and a wooden arcade, a modern screen with some old 
tracery, and a window with an unusual Nativity scene with the Wise 
Men, the Star shining over a band of cherubs. Another attractive 
window, showing St George and Joan of Arc in armour, is in 
memory of the men of Grindleton and Sawley who fell in the Great 
War. The font is a big tapering pillar with roses on its six sides. 
From the lane to the church we have a charming picture of Sawley 
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nestling under the hills, and the great mass of Pendle Hill across the 
Lancashire border. 

The Butcher 

S AXTON. It hides from the world, and on the encircling hills 
are ancient British graves, Roman entrenchments, and quarries 
where stone for Yorkshire churches was hewn. At one side of the 
village is Lead Hall, a great place centuries ago; at the other side, at 
Scarthingwell, is a stately hall in a lovely park of 150 acres with a 
lake. At the cross-roads outside the park is the spot where Butcher 
Clifford is supposed to have fallen with an arrow in his throat, at 
the beginning of the Battle of Towton in the Wars of the Roses. The 
site of the battle lies north of Saxton, and many who fell in the 
struggle lie in this churchyard, where we found red and white roses 
blooming. In the churchyard is the tomb of Lord Dacre, a famous 
Lancastrian leader of whom tradition says that he was shot by a boy 
in a tree. He was one of the victims of the Wars of the Roses, slain 
with 30,000 other men at the Battle of Towton in 1461, and it is 
unusual to find an altar tomb of such great age in a churchyard, or 
the tomb of such a distinguished man out of doors at all. 

Dominating the village, the church has something to show of 
Saxon and Norman days, and of the three medieval centuries. The 
striking 15th century tower has a great overhanging parapet of 
battlements and pinnacles, and the simple charm of the interior is 
helped by the crazy stonework of the walls. From the wide nave an 
arcade of two bays leads to a big 14th century chapel, and the Nor- 
man chancel arch frames a 1 3th century triple lancet shining with 
bright modern glass. By the arch is a great peephole. There are two 
Norman windows, an ancient doorway now blocked, medieval grave- 
stones, a group of 17th century stones, and part of the head of a Saxon 
cross. The fine modern pulpit is carved with linenfold. 

S CISSETT. Between two busy places, Scissett is in a setting of 
woods. Its church of last century, dimmed by windows, has a 
fine iron screen with flowers, foliage, and scrolls, and a photograph 
of Job Shaw who sang in the choir for 58 years. 

Boy Guy Fawkes 

S COTTON. Two of its old houses have known greater days. The 
grey walls of the pantiled house next to the 19th century church 
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are said to be part of a home of the Percys, three of their coloured 
shields being on a ceiling within. Across a field is the Old Hall, 
attractively grouped with its buildings, the creepered walls crowned 
with stone roofs. It is thought that Guy Fawkes spent part of his 
boyhood in this rambling Tudor house. If it is true he must have 
climbed among these old rafters, hidden in these old cupboards, and 
romped in this great attic in the happy days before his head was 
filled with gunpowder, treason, and plot. 

The Great School 

S EDBERGH. Roads and valleys threading their way through a 
glorious countryside come to this remote little market town in 
the north-west of the county, the home of a school whose boys are 
everywhere about the world (we found them, during the Hitler War, 
working on the farms in Westmorland). Far above its streets rise 
the wild and mighty fells of Yorkshire and Westmorland, and in the 
dales is an enchanting loveliness. Here the River Lune and the River 
Rawthey are nearing their meeting, after having encircled the greater 
part of the Howgill Fells under which the town lies. The Rawthey 
has gathered the waters of th& Clough and the Dee from the twin 
valleys, of Garsdale and Dentdale, green dales which lend romance 
to the desolation of the moors and fells. There are beautiful bridges 
over the streams, and magnificent views from the heights. 

Rising steeply for 1100 feet above the town (and 1550 feet above 
the sea), Winder is the southern spur of the pear-shaped mass of 
Howgill Fells, Yorkshire’s only slate mountains, which extend north 
into Westmorland. Their smooth sides are carpeted with grass and 
bracken, their s ummi ts often shaped like domes ; and at their highest 
point on the border, 2220 feet up, we can see the Irish Sea, the Lake- 
land mountains, Swarth Fell (2235 feet), and Wild Boar Fell (2324 
feet) to the east, and over the Rawthey to the Dee and the Clough 
(winding in narrow clefts between Middleton Fell) the mountain 
ridge of Rise Hill and the massive Baugh Fell. Still farther south are 
seen Dent Crag, where three counties meet, and Whemside and 
Ingleborough, Yorkshire’s second and third highest mountains. 
Crags are rare in the slate hills, but near the highest point (the Calf) 
are the clifis of Cautley Crag, and the charming glen where a stream 
flowing to the Rawthey falls hundreds of feet in a series of cascades 
known as Cautley Spout 
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Set with this grandeur all about it, the little town has a narrow 
main street (which is part of the old turnpike road from Kendal to 
Kirkby Stephen), some old houses and fine halls, an ancient church, 
a famous school with beautiful grounds and playing fields, Queen’s 
Gardens with a tall elegant cross commemorating the Victorian 
Era, and a 17th century Quaker Meeting House as delightful as 
could be. It is at Brigflatts, a hamlet by the Rawthey, with a cluster 
of old grey cottages, oaks and chestnuts, the Meeting House sharing 
a stone roof with a cottage, its walls gleaming white. Through the 
tiny porch and a fine old door with Over 100 oak pegs we step into a 
room of days gone by, very quaint with its few plain benches, walls 
with simple panelling, and a gated stairway to the gallery. With 
Winder and Home Fell towering above it on two sides, the little 
garden is shaded by cypress, oak, and a spreading yew. 

At the Meeting House is treasured a fragment of a yew tree under 
which George Fox is said to have preached when he came to Sed- 
bergh. He had a congregation of a thousand people over the border 
at Firbank, two or three miles away, and there we see the rock he used 
for a pulpit. 

Sedbergh’s church is a spacious place with a 15th century tower 
at the west end. The nave and chancel are continuous, and the 
arcades, running from the east to the west walls, are of eight bays 
on one side and six on the other, all the arches round-headed except 
the pointed one at each east end. The north arcade comes chiefly 
from the close of Norman days, and the south arcade is a little later. 
The doorway within the ancient north porch, and two buttresses at 
the west end, are 12th century; traces of two windows of that time 
are in the wall near the tower arch, which looks older than the tower 
itself. From the 14th century come the doorways of the south porch, 
and the west window of the south aisle ; the rest of the windows are 
1 5th century and Tudor. Some of the pews are 17th century, and an 
alms-box is 1633. Beautiful modern woodwork is seen in the north 
door, adorned with strips of roses and leaves, and in the splendid 
pulpit with carved panels, though its inlaid canopy is Jacobean. 

The sundial on the south porch was given by Braithwaite Otway, 
who died in 1744 and has a memorial in the church. Remembered 
for his resistance to the enclosure of commons, he was one of many 
Otways to live at Ingmire Hall, which was partly destroyed by fire 
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in. 1928. Another of the memorials is to Sir John Otway of 1693, 
a Royalist who is said to have helped to bring about the Restoration 
of Charles the Second. 

Flaxman’s beautiful bust of John Dawson shows this great matfc . 
matician with a kindly face, his lips almost breaking into a smik 
Bom in Garsdale, he tended his father’s sheep, learned a little about 
medicine, saved a hundred pounds by doctoring and teaching math®, 
matics, and walked to Edinburgh with the money stitched into his 
waistcoat. There he studied medicine again, came back to Sedbergh 
until he had saved three hundred pounds, and then set off to walk 
to London, where he took his diploma. He won fame as a surgeon 
on returning to Sedbergh, but is best remembered as a mathema- 
tician. He taught at Sedbergh School, and a number of his pupils 
there became Senior Wranglers. A friend of Playfair and Lord 
Brougham, he lived for 86 years, all the time a simple-hearted man 
unspoilt by a brilliant scholarship. 

There are hundreds of brilliant scholars here today, for Sedbergh 
has become one of the famous schools of England. Founded about 
1525 as a chantry school by Roger Lupton (a Howgill boy who 
became Provost of Eton), and refounded as a grammar school in 
the 16th century, it has a great tradition and a wonderful record of 
achievement. Nothing is left for us to see of Roger Lupton’s time, 
but the charming building of 1715 still stands, having housed the 
library and museum since the fine new. buildings rose last century. 
The chapel (1896) is of red stone, with chancel and transepts, and a 
nave with low arcades under a fine clerestory. In the rich glass filling 
nearly all the windows are scenes of the Annunciation, the Visitation, 
the Nativity, and a dramatic Crucifixion ; and other windows have 
a fine gallery of portraits of famous men with scenes from their lives. 
Among them are figures from Bible story, St Alban and his martyr- 
dom, Bede dictating, Anselm writing, Dante and his vision, Fra 
Angelico in his studio, Gordon facing the Mahdi’s warriors at 
Khartoum, Livingstone being carried in the jungle, John Coleridge 
Patteson (first missionary bishop in Melanesia) being carried on to 
a canoe, and Lord Lawrence, Governor-General of India. 

In memory of Sedbergh’s -Old Boys who fell in the Great War a 
beautiful arcaded cloister has been set up, its stone hewn from the 
slope of March Hill. Its entrances are in projecting wings, and on 
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the central block are the arms of Roger Lupton and Edward the 
Sixth, founder and patron of the school. 

The school roll of honour includes the names of over 70 dis- 
tinguished men. It stirs us to think of the scholarship which has been 
sent out from this hollow in the hills. Here were educated John 
Otway, whom we meet in the church ; Adam Sedgwick the geologist; 
Lowther Gerard, who was Sheriff of Cumberland in Queen Eliza- 
beth's day; John Barwick, one of Charles Stuart’s best friends and 
Dean of St Paul's ; and Brian Mellbanke, who gathered proverbs and 
verses. Edward Eyre, the famous Governor of Jamaica and heroic 
explorer of Australia, was a scholar here, and others were John 
Hymers, who left £200,000 for a college at Hull ; John Inman, whose 
nautical tables of a century ago are still used ; and Anthony Fother- 
gill, doctor and great philanthropist. Also on the roll of honour is 
the name of Robert William Sterling, a soldier-poet who fell on the 
first St George's day of the Great War, the day Rupert Brooke died. 

Robert William Sterling , , Poet 

STERLING spent four of his happiest school years here, and 
left for Pembroke College, Oxford, with a great name as a poet 
among his schoolfellows. 

The Sedbergh Hills with their ever-changing moods, the wild wind 
that sweeps across them in winter, and the soft light that rests on 
their heather in still autumn evenings, inspired him to celebrate their 
grandeur in the most beautiful language he could command. The fell 
named the Winder is ever a challenge to the athletic prowess of the 
Sedbergh boy, and to Sterling it was a challenge to his intellect, and 
he wooed and won it in both ways, as we see in these lines which he 
wrote one morning before his school books were opened : 

O Sedbergh and the Morning 
And the dancing of the air; 

See the crown of Winder glancing 
To the sun his welcome rare! 

And we valley folk are scorning 
All the labour and the care , 

For heart and feet are dancing 
With the dancing of the air . 

He wrote of the brooks, the valley, the River Lune in which he 
loved to swim, and of the school itself; he was a patriot intensifying 
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the patriotism which those who came after should feel for Sedberrit 
School. Proud were his schoolfellows when they saw him go to 
Oxford with a scholarship, and proud were all lovers of poetry at 
Oxford when he won the Newdigate Prize with a poem on the Burial 
of Socrates. These lines on Oxford show the influence of the home 
of learning on the young poet walking her streets : 

7 saw her bowed by Time’s relentless hand , 

Calm as cut marble , cold and beautiful. 

As if old sighs through the dim night of years. 

Like frosted snowflakes on the silent land. 

Had fallen; and old laughter and old tears. 

Old tenderness, old passion, spent and dead. 

Had moulded her their stony monument . . . 

Into this proud and brilliant life there burst suddenly (as it burst 
upon all the world) the shattering catastrophe of the Great War 
and Sterling at once joined the Army, being sent to France in 
February 1915. Two passages from letters home and a few poems 
written in the trenches tell us something of his longings and his 
grief. In one letter he wrote that he thought he should go mad if 
he did not still cherish some faith in the justice of thin gs and a 
vague but confident belief that death cannot end great friendships. 
In another letter he wrote : 

The enemy had just been shelling our reserve trenches. There fell a 
few minutes’ silence, and I, still crouching expectantly in the trench, 
suddenly saw a pair of thrushes building a nest in a “ bare ruined choir 
of a tree,” only about five yards from our line. At the same time a lark 
began to sing above the German trenches. 

One of his trench poems was to a friend who fell in 1915 : 

O brother, I have sung no dirge for thee: 

Nor for all time to come 

Can song reveal my grief’s infinity: 

The menace of thy sifence makes me dumb . 

On St George’s day a week or two later England lost two poets — 
Rupert Brooke and this poet soldier of 21 who fell after valiantly 
holding his trench at Ypres for many hours. At school, at university, 
in literature, and on the field, Robert Sterling was equally distin - 
g uishe d as by a natural right ; he is of that incalculable heritage to 
which every English child is bom. 
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The Glory of Eight Centuries 

S ELBY. The old town of Selby lies on the Great North Road in 
the Vale of York, at that point u here the River Ouse is crossed 
by a wooden bridge where people come twice a year to watch high 
tide rolling grandly up the river. The town goes back to the Con- 
queror, and it is believed that his youngest son. his only English-born 
son, was born at Selby. He was Henry the the king whom 
every schoolboy knows as Beauclerc in honour of his good learning. 
Certainly he was w ise for the age he li\ed in. He ruled firmly, and 
though he was cruel after the manner of kin£$ of his time he sought 
to be just in his administration and restored the laws of Edward the 
Confessor. We may believe, therefore, that Selby is one of the few 
provincial towns that have given a king to England, and it has 
another distinction in having the only monastic church in Yorkshire 
w hich has been used almost continuously for worship and has survived 
almost completely. Its abbey was the first great monastery estab- 
lished in the North after the Conquest, and after all these years we 
may still see part of its old tithe barn. 

The ten thousand people of Selby are busy with many things, 
building trawlers for Hull, dressing flax, making mustard, malting, 
manufacturing rope and bricks, and carrying on huge flour and oil- 
cake mills which dominate the picture of the town as we come down 
from the north; they compete with the towers of Selby’s great pos- 
session, the wonderful abbey rising superbly above the marketplace, 
looking down on the 18th century cross still standing there. 

Selby is fortunate in having had among its sons one who won 
great distinction in the worldwide realm of medicine and left his 
mark in a visible way on his native town. He was Sir Jonathan 
Hutchinson, who was born here long before the Victorian Era began 
and lived until the eve of the Great War. In his 85 years he made 
himself an acknowledged authority on various aspects of disease, so 
that there were wise men everywhere w'ho waited to hear “what 
Jonathan had to say.” He had original view’s on leprosy, and travelled 
abroad to study it. He w f rote standard books. His name is still on 
the lips of our doctors every day,’ for they talk of Hutchinson teeth 
and Hutchinson eyes. Apart from all this. Sir Jonathan linked him- 
self with Haslemere and Selby in an interesting way. He came to 
study natural history and geology' with much enthusiasm, and his 
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study led him to form the well-known museum at Haslemere, building 
it up on an educational basis which he hoped would be a model for 
other places. He afterwards did the same for Selby, and his museu m 
here owes its great value largely to the lines on which Sir Jonathan 
laid it down. It has much more to see than the specimens he started 
with, including a fine model of a Hindu temple and a model of the 
old trestle bridge over the Ouse. The bridge was built in 1791, and 
this model is interesting because it was taken up to Westminster for 
Parliament to see when Selby needed authority to erect the 
Every three hours a carillon plays hymn tunes which can be heard 
all over this workaday town, and a fine peal of ten bells rings out to 
draw the people to their famous abbey. It is one of the noblest of 
our cathedrals, and many people will remember the emotion with 
which in the early years of our century the news was read that this 
great building was on fire. Danger has befallen it more than once. 
It was partly ruined by fire which swept through it 600 years ago. It 
fell into disuse for a time after the Dissolution, but became the parish 
church in the time of James the First. It suffered damage in the 
Commonwealth, and lost its south transept when the central tower 
collapsed in 1690. For years during the 18th century the choir was 
the only part used for worship, and after the 19th century restoration 
came the fire of 1906, which gutted the interior and left the fabric so 
badly damaged that the restoration cost £40,000. It was money well 
spent, and since then the building has been ennobled by the building 
of the south transept on the old site and the raising of the three 
towers. Today it stands a noble cross-shaped pile, 310 feet from east 
to west, its stonework handsomely enriched without and within, 

. especially in the west front, the north porch, and the choir. It is' a 
magnificent spectacle, the great nave from the Norman and early 
English builders, the choir from the 14th century.. 

Its story begins with the 11th century monk Benedict who set up 
a cross on a bank of the Ouse and built a cell on what is now Church 
Hill. It happened that Hugh, Sheriff of Yorkshire, came sailing 
along the river and saw the cross, and on hearing Benedict’s story 
he brought the monk before the king, who gave him authority to 
establish a monastery. So Benedipt became the first of a line of over 
thirty abbots, and the abbey grew rich and famous. It was Benedict’s 
successor, the rich Hugh de Lacy, who planned the church on a 
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grand scale, building the lower part of the central tower, the transepts, 
a choir of two bays with aisles, and part of the grand aisled nave. 
This earliest work in the nave consisted of the two eastern bays and 
their triforium, and most of the aisle walls. At the close of Norman 
days came the lower storey of the four western bays of the nave, the 
six western bays of the triforium on the north side, the completion 
of the north aisle with a splendid porch and a glorious doorway, and 
part of the west front, flanked by dwarf towers. The front was com- 
pleted soon after by the first English builders, and at the same time 
the nave was given the six western bays of the triforium on the 
south side, and the whole of the clerestory on both sides. 

We see the nave and the west front much as they were when com- 
pleted about 1220, except that the dwarf towers have been raised in 
our time. The aisles are vaulted, and the early Norman vault still 
remains in two bays of the south aisle. The oak roof of the nave, 
renewed after the fire, has fine bosses with flowers and angels. 

At each side of the 15th century west window is a panel pierced 
with trefoils, and in the gable over the window is arcading with the 
middle bay pierced, and between the window r and the doorway is a 
row* of dainty trefoiled arches. In the buttress niches in line with this 
arcading are modem statues of King George, Queen Mary, and our 
two archbishops. The great west doorway is one of the loveliest in 
the land, its five recessed orders enriched with zigzag, diamond pat- 
tern, and other ornament. It is all 12th century, and of the same 
time are the charming north doorway and its porch. The doorway 
has four orders, and the medieval door has its old handle and is 
riddled with shot. The porch is a splendid tribute to the 12th century 
builders; its entrance is round, but there are pointed arches and 
trefoiled niches at each side, showing the passing from the Norman 
to the English style. The porch walls are arcaded inside, and the 
vaulted roof supports an upper room without windows. 

Hugh de Lacy’s central tower, with round arches on massive piers, 
was raised another storey in the 14th century, but the medieval 
storey fell in 1690, and its handsome 20th century successor, erected 
after the fire, is in the style of the original belfry, enriched with fine 
pinnacles and an open parapet with stone figures. 

Standing under the tower w T e have a grand view of the three-tiered 
nave, with a hundred years of building in its charming variety of 
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style. Near us are Hugh de Lacy’s bays, all curiously out of shape 
(owing, it is said, to faulty foundations), and as the eye travels along 
the avenue of stone we see how the ornament of the early work dis- 
appears and the new styles come in. One of the striking features, is 
the first round pillar on the south; known as Abbot Hugh’s Piling 
it is carved with spirals, and has cushion capitals with carving not 
completed. Also unusual is the fact that some of the roof shafts 
are detached as they spring from the base of the triforium and rise 
in the middle of the bays, and rarer still are what seem to be two 
huge round tables on which two of the arches of the north triforium 
rest; each table is carved with leaves underneath, and is supported 
by a central pillar and a cluster of slender shafts, one having a cluster 
of eight, the other 16 shafts in two rings. 

The north transept has some remains of Hugh de Lacy’s time 
including its deeply-splayed west window, but his eastern apse has 
been lost in the Lathom chapel, which was the last portion of the 
church to be built abdut 1463. A lovely arcade of two bays leads to 
it, and between the rich arches (resting on clustered pillars with 
foliage capitals) is a fine canopy above a bracket carved with a face. 
There are traceried clerestory windows with a band of flowing 
tracery in front of them, and in the north wall is a splendid 15th cen- 
tury window of seven lights. The elegant south transept is a fine 
tribute to our own century, which raised it on the site of Hugh’s 
transept, keeping old fragments in the north pier of the vanished apse, 
a Norman arch leading to an aisle, and traces of the old triforium. 
The oak vault has lovely floral bosses, and there is a traceried 
gallery in front of the clerestory windows. 

The new transept is in harmony with the old eastern limb of the 
church, the aisled choir of seyen bays and the two-storeyed sacristy 
on the south, which took the place of the short Norman choir in the 
14th century. It would be hard to find better work of its time than 
this, showing the development of the 14th century style particularly 
in the windows, ending with the flowing tracery in the clerestory and 
in the magnificent east window of seven lights (38 feet high and IS 
wide) ; it is one of the loveliest existing examples of this tracery. 
Above it (but seen outside) is another fine window lighting a room 
over the choir and big enough to hold 1000 people. Adding to the 
charm of this eastern end of the church outside are gabled buttresses 
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with gargoyles, openwork parapets, leafy pinnacles, and lovely 
lantern turrets with spires. 

The choir arcades are delightful, the arches deeply moulded and 
resting on clustered piers with exquisite capitals like wreaths of 
natural foliage. The lovely canopies between the arches have finials 
supporting slender shafts of the vault, which has bosses three feet 
across, carved with figures, heads, and flowers. Under the canopies 
supporting the shafts are modern statues of St Mary, St Germanus, 
St Hilda, St Helena, St Columba, and St Aidan. One of the brackets 
on which they stand has a remarkable carving of the devil gnashing 
his teeth as he looks towards the altar. 

There is no triforium in the choir, but in front of the clerestory 
passage we see again the bands of wavy tracery on which figures were 
once perched ; of the few remaining, one is a bearded man in robes, 
one a longhaired man astride a lion. The Teredos, carved by a 
peasant of Oberammergau and showing the Last Supper and the 
Last Days in Jerusalem, has at each side of it a 15th century stone 
screen ten feet high, enriched with tracery, diaper, and a lovely 
cornice. Also 15th century were the four sedilia with their soaring 
canopies and pinnacles, but they have been restored and the pinnacles 
are new. The five aumbries are modem copies of medieval ones 
destroyed in the fire, and near them is the cupboard in which the 
abbot's crozier was kept. 

There is beautiful stone panelling behind the altar and on the sides 
of the sanctuary facing the aisles. The walls of these choir aisles, 
and of the lady chapel behind the altar (originally part of the Pro- 
cessional Way) are adorned with lovely arcading above stone seats, 
the trefoiled arches resting on shafts with exquisite capitals old and 
new. Some of them are perfectly hollow, like chalices of leaves ; in 
some are cows, a cock and hen, a pig eating acorns, a stag, a fish, a 
hare, and a rabbit ; and in one is a tiny bust of George the Fifth. 
Some of the capitals of this arcading, as well as the bosses under 
the east window, were carved by Thomas Stiudwick, whom we found 
working here while the Hitler War was going on, his spirit as tranquil 
as the spirit of this ancient shrine. 

We come into the north choir aisle through a 15th century screen, 
and find a remarkable hole in the wall at a corner of the Lathom 
Chapel. It is over nine feet long, and through it the high altar could 
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be seen from outside before the chapel was built. Above it we may 
note where the builders apparently made a mistake in their calculation 
for the vaulting. 

Entered by double doorways below a modem statue of the Good 
Shepherd, the sacristy has its old stone vault springing from clusters 
of shafts resting on the stone bench round the walls. Under one of 
the south windows are three small recesses, and close by is the old 
lavatorium, a stone basin under a pointed niche. The three-light east 
window is notable for its old heraldic glass, one fragment showing 
two monkeys killing a pig. At the sides of the window are a piscina 
and an aumbry. A winding stair brings us to the room over the 
sacristy, the Scriptorium, used in the 18th and 19th centuries as a 
school for Selby’s Bluecoat Boys. 

The old shields in the sacristy are only a few of many in the 
windows of the church; one in the clerestory (in the window above 
the sedilia) has the Washington arms, with the two bars and three 
mullets which gave America its stars and stripes. It is not known 
what connection the shield has with Selby. In another window is a 
medley of old fragments, all that is left of the medieval glass which 
once filled the big window in the north transept. 

The east window, famous for its tracery, is famous also for its 
old glass. In the tracery is the Doom, with men and women starting 
from their graves, St Michael weighing souls, angels carrying off the 
righteous to Paradise (represented by a church), and demons hurl- 
ing the lost into themouth of a great fish. In the first and last of the 
seven lights are Bible and historic figures ; the glass in the five central 
lights makes this one of the finest of our old Jesse windows, showing 
Jesse lying at the foot, and the tree rising from him and embracing 
his descendants (prophets, kings, and saints) till it reaches the 
Madonna and Child. In the borders are lions, squirrels, golden 
crowns, castles, and chalices. 

Among the windows with modem glass are two showing the 
Madonna crowned and the Resurrection scene. In the' window to 
those who gave their lives in the Great War are soldiers and sailors 
and nurses bringing palms of victory to Our Lord, kings receiving * 
harps for their crowns, and scenes of the battlefield. It is odd to see 
the way in which two of our reigns have been represented here. 
With portraits of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert are small pictures 
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of a railway engine and the Crystal Palace, two products of the Vic- 
torian Era, and with the portraits of Edward the Seventh and Queen 
Alexandra are an aeroplane and a basket of roses, the roses remind- 
ing us of Rose Day, which has become a national institution in 
memory of the queen. 

The big six-light window of the south transept has figures of St 
Germanus, the Madonna and Child, the Conqueror, Abbot Benedict, 
Queen Matilda, and Abbot Hugh. Above these are scenes from the 
life of Germanus, and below are pictures of Benedict setting up his 
Cross by the Ouse, his consecration, the Conqueror granting the 
abbey charter, Hugh and his monks building, Queen Matilda and her 
ladies making the Bayeux Tapestry (with her little son Henry the First 
in his cradle), and the dedication of this transept in 1912. There are 
also portraits of William Liversidge and his wife, who gave the glass. 

In the 800-year-old window at the west end of the north aisle has 
been set a portrait of Abbot Benedict in a mitre. If we would learn 
more of the story of Germanus we must come to the 15th century 
window of the north transept, now rich with interesting modern glass. 
Here the story of the saint is told in 46 scenes, from his birth at 
Auxerre about 378 to his death. We see the French monastery he 
founded, the seaside village of Marske where he preached, and 
Winestead where he built an oratory under a tree. There are por- 
traits of his mother wearing a curious lace headdress fastened with 
a brooch, his father in a queer black and white cap, and of young 
Germanus hunting.. In beautiful pictures we see his marriage and 
his ordination (his wife standing by weeping), and his life as a hermit 
when he refused to eat and encouraged doves to drink from his cup. 
He is shown threshing barley (a boy stealing a few ears when Ger- 
manus was not looking), and again leading the British against the 
Piets and Scots, scattering them with his shout of Hallelujah. We 
see St Genevieve dedicating herself to God, and Germanus blessing 
com, riding in state to Ravenna (where he died), the people flocking 
to see him as he approaches the castle. His last hour and his burial 
are shown in this modem glass telling the church’s oldest story. 

The Norman font is plain, but has a splendid cover made by 
craftsmen of the 15th century. There is an ancient stoup, a collection 
of finely carved stones in the lady chapel, a beam with remains of a 
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medieval inscription, a very old alms-chest roughly hewn out of the 
trunk of an oak, and a copy of a book on plants written by a Selby 
ntan, Thomas Johnson, our most distinguished botanist of the 17th 
century. He fought on the king’s side in the Civil War, and took 
part in the heroic defence of Basing House, being there with a re- 
markable group of men — Inigo Jones (who had buried his money in 
Lambeth Marsh), old Thomas Fuller, William Faithome the engraver, 
and Wenceslaus Hollar, whose engravings of London are famous. As 
the first botanist of his day Johnson revived the Herbal of John 
Gerard, the first garden book, written by a man who picked flowers 
on the banks of the Fleet. Johnson added to it over 800 new species 
and 700 figures. He was a member of the Apothecaries Company, 
and his account of one of their excursions is the first local catalogue 
of plants ever published in England. 

•Another precious possession of Selby Abbey is the Seal of Abbot 
William de Aslakeby who used it for the last time in 1293. Its story 
is a fisherman ’s tale which there is no denying. One day in 1914 two 
Yarmouth fishermen brought up with their catch what looked like a 
stone, but on it was the figure of a man and an inscription. The 
vicar of Gorleston recognised the word Selbiensis, and here was no 
other than the long-lost seal of the abbey come back home to be 
safely cared for after being under the waves about 600 years. It is 
in the vicarage safe, but we may all see an impression made from it, 
showing the abbot seated, wearing his robes, and holding his crozier. 

The pulpit is part of the modem woodwork of the abbey, and is 
richly carved with tracery and figures of Our Lord, the Madonna, 
Elijah with the raven, John the Baptist, Abbot Hugh holding a 
model of his Norman church, and St Germanus with snakes chained, 
representing the ancient heresy. Under the pulpit canopy is a carving 
of the Crucifixion scene. 

The abbey is not notable for its monuments, but the oldest is the 
13th century coped grave cover of Abbot Alexander, whose rule 
ended in 1221. It is under the east window of the south choir aisle, 
and on the floor below are three gravestones with portraits of mitred 
abbots— John de Shirebum of 1407, Laurence Selby of 1504, and 
John Barwic of 1526. There are many stones which have been used 
for memorials a second or third time. A knight and a lady of the 
Hammerton family (about 1300) lie in the nave, she wearing a long 
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tunic on which are the Hammerton arms, and holding shields not 
her own ; he wears chain mail, has crossed legs, a sword from his 
belt, and a shield on which are six hammers. On an alabaster tomb 
in the north aisle of the nave is a fragment of the figure of Lord 
D’Arcy of 1411 ; his head and limbs are gone, but his shield and part 
of his SS collar are still here. Two 18th century characters are re- 
membered in the nave, with doggerel epitaphs, and remembered also 
is John Edmonds, a Selby mariner brought safe home to port in 1767 ; 
we read his epitaph in the lady chapel : 

And in this silent bay I lie with many of our fleet. 

Until the day that I set sail my Admiral Christ to meet . 

Three Men of Fame 

S ETTLE. Over the Ribble from Giggleswick, this bright old- 
world town is a fascinating place to find. among the fells. 
Sheltering it on the east is the precipitous limestone rock Castle- 
bergh, the tree-clad path to the top well worth climbing for the won- 
derful view of hills and valleys round Ingleborough and Peny- 
ghent. We like to think that this little town so high in the hills has 
given two lifeboats for the men who go down to the sea in ships. 
Behind Castlebergh rise the limestone scars with caves where men 
and animals lived in the morning of time, and by the old moorland 
road from Settle to Airton, linking the valleys of the Ribble and the 
Aire, is the site of a Roman camp. 

Seen from near and far, as the sun catches the mirrors with which 
it is panelled, is a great cross by Settle’s Roman Catholic church 
perched oh the hill. The parish church, a centenarian, is in the lower 
part of ,the town, in a churchyard carpeted with crocuses in early 
spring. It has an inscription tq workmen who were killed while 
building the wonderful railway embankment and the bridge which 
crosses the river here, and there is a Book of Remembrance to those 
who fell in the Great War. By the fine old bridge carrying the road 
to Giggleswick is the town’s imposing peace memorial, and here too 
is a splendid sycamore which the people call the Parish Umbrella. 

Some of the quaint old buildings left in Settle are round the 
marketplace, where an old cross stands. One of the houses has the 
figure of a man holding a label with 1663 on it, and over the old 
arcade of the Shambles is a row of cottages. The 19th century town 
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hall has gables and turrets and oriel windows. In High Street is the 
delightful Jacobean house known as the Folly because the man who 
began building it was too poor to finish.it; it has many mullioned 
windows in its gabled stone walls, and one of its curious doorways 
is set between oddly-shaped pillars. There are old-world comers up 
Constitution Hill, a green where the gallows stood till about a cen- 
tury ago, a charming Friends Meeting House of the 17th century, 
and, in Upper Settle, tiny courtyards behind strong stone arches 
thought to have been for protection against the Scots in Border raids. 

In the small museum are many interesting things found in the 
caves hereabouts, including Victoria Cave 1450 feet above the level 
of the sea, reached on foot from Langclifie. There are bones of man 
from before the Ice Age, a man’s skull from the Stone Age, the skull 
of a brown bear, and bones of the reindeer, horse, badger, ox, lynx, 
and wolf. Among the relics are spindles and combs for weaving, 
pottery, and weapons, one of the weapons the finest example in 
England of a harpoon spear-head. From Roman times there are 
coins, ornaments, combs, bracelets, and brooches, one an enamelled 
brooch still bright in colour. There are many interesting things of 
everyday use in our great-grandfathers’ time, and a sad note is 
struck by a stout piece of leather and the hand tools belonging to 
the town’s last leather-worker. 

Three men of Settle have won national fame : Thomas Proctor, 
the artist ; Benjamin Waugh, the great friend of children; and George 
Birkbeck, philanthropist and pioneer of education fpr mechanics. . 

Thomas Proctor’s life began at an inn in Kirkgate, and was almost 
a continual struggle. Beginning life as a tobacconist’s apprentice in 
Manchester, he came to London, studied at the Royal Academy, 
and was successful in having his pictures hung. He won the Academy’s 
silver and gold medal for painting, and then preferred to turn to 
sculpture. He appears to have been too sensitive to withstand the 
storms of life, for, though one of his sculpture groups was much 
admired at the Academy in 1786, nobody bought it, and the dis- 
appointed artist broke it to pieces and gave up sculpture altogether. 
Though his paintings and portraits were exhibited, his life seems to 
have been unhappy, but he was befriended by Benjamin West, who 
greatly admired his work ; and on discovering that Proctor was living 
in a wretched garret in Clare Market, with nothing but bread and 
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water to eat, West prevailed upon the Royal Academy to send him 
to Italy with his expenses paid. Unhappily it was too late, for he 
was found dead in bed, exhausted :by his sufferings, and they buried 
him in Hampstead churchyard. 

Benjamin Waugh lived a life of nearly 70 years crammed with 
public service. Beginning as a Congregational minister, he took up 
work for vagrant boys, making arrangements with smack owners to 
put them on their vessels. It was his work which led to a great de- 
velopment of the idea of giving first offenders another chance, the 
magistrates handing over youths to him instead of sending them to 
prison. He became a useful and popular member of the London 
School Board, where he pleaded for neglected children, and with 
Hesba Stretton (Sarah Smith) he founded the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, the necessity for which is one of the 
scandals of our national life. 

George Birkbeck was a banker’s son who became a doctor and a 
philosopher. He built up a brilliant practice as a fashionable London 
physician, but it was in quite another sphere that he made his lasting 
reputation. He began social work in Glasgow by conducting classes 
for working men, and started courses of lectures which led to the 
forming of the first Mechanics Institute. When he came to London 
he spent thousands of pounds on building a lecture room, and 
started the movement for popular scientific .education. London still 
has a famous education institution named after him, and all over the 
country last century Mechanics Institutes were popular in all our big 
towns. The Yorkshire doctor’s ideas spread far and wide, and he must 
be counted among our educational pioneers, a national benefactor. 

S HARLSTON. With a great gorse common dividing it from the 
new colliery village, and an old dovecot near the church, old 
Sharlston has its green, and the old hall where lived Nicholas 
Fleming, six times Lord Mayor of York. Built in 1574, it is now a 
farmhouse, keeping its old porch with the inscription : In three things 
God and man is well pleased, brethren in unity, husband and wife 
in one consent, and neighbours that agree. 

The Pyramid Man 

S HAROW. The River Ure flows between Ripon and this secluded 
little place with houses big and small, cottages in gay gardens, 
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a 19th century church with an embattled tower, many noble trees, 
and a fragment of one of the eight sanctuary crosses erected round 
Ripon centuries ago. It stands where the ways meet between the 
village and the river. 

The church’s striking feature is the great panelled roof, a flat 
expanse over 40 feet wide. A monument with a panel of a broken 
bridge over a rushing stream is in memory of George Knowles, 
the civil engineer who designed the church ; and an inscription tells 
of Walter Pick who was chorister, bellringer, and sexton for 65 years. 

It is a pyramid in the churchyard which stirs the mind, for in it 
lies our pyramid man, Charles Piazzd Smyth, who measured the 
Great Pyramid of Gizeh and made a name for hims elf in studying 
the stars. His curious monument is of stone (crowned with a cross), 
a miniature of the pyramid he explored. 

. Bom at Naples in 1819, he grew up to be assistant astronomer at 
the Cape Observatory before becoming Astronomer Royal for 
Scotland, a post he held for 43 years. It was he who started the time- 
signal from Calton Hill which interests every visitor to Edinburgh. 
He organised over fifty meteorological stations in Scotland, did much 
to advance the science of spectroscopy, and made important astro- 
nomical experiments on the Peak of Teneriffe. For 40 years he had 
the help of his wife, who travelled with him and shared his experi- 
ments on mountain tops and in the Great Pyramid. 

It is with the Great Pyramid that his name will be for ever linked. 
He spent months in measuring it, found his way into its secret places, 
and wrote fascinating books about it. But he lost the sympathy of 
his scientific friends when he conceived the strange notion that the 
pyramid had messages mysteriously hidden in its measurements, and 
when he offered to interpret them to the Royal Society the offer was 
declined. In spite of this freak of his min d he did much useful work, 
and there are a hundred entries under his name in the Royal Society’s 
Catalogue of Scientific Papers. 

The Capital of the Steel Age 

S HEFFIELD. It has few ancient links with history, but it has 
given itself an abiding place in the modem world. It is the pivot 
of the Steel Age. If it has grown to be the biggest city in England’s 
biggest county, with half a million people on its 62 square miles, 
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it is steel that has made it so. It has grown up anyhow, but it has 
made the best of a bad beginning, and today it is far from deserving 
Horace Walpole’s stinging rebuke that it was one of the foulest 
towns in England in the most charming situation. We may not like 
its smoke, but we need go only a very little way across its 50-mile- 
long boundary line to find ourselves enchanted, for no city in the 
land is better placed than Sheffield. 

It stands on the River Don where it meets the little River Sheaf, 
and its smoke does not reach the hills and moors that gather about 
it and give it so grand and romantic a setting. The traveller who takes 
his car from the heart of the city will find himself in an hour in scenes 
he will never forget. Sheffield itself can never forget the Lincolnshire 
Quaker who set it on the road to fame 200 years ago. He was 
Benjamin Huntsman, the son of German parents living in this 
country in the 17th century. Benjamin was born soon after Queen 
Anne began to reign and he lived through most of the 18th century. 
He was a clever mechanic who was interested in clocks, and began 
experimenting with steel for springs and pendulums. He wanted 
something better, and he found it; the thing he found has made 
Sheffield what it is. When he died many hundredweights of steel 
were found buried in various places, the waste of his experiments. 
They were the records of his failure, but it is the city of Sheffield that 
is the monument of his success. 

His was the old, old story of the pioneer who has all the world 
against him, for when he succeeded the cutlers of Sheffield would 
not use his steel and he had to send it abroad. When they were 
forced to use it they tried to discover his secret, and Huntsman 
was driven to make his steel by night, working by stealth as if he were 
a traitor to his country. No stranger was ever allowed in the works, 
but there was one man who found his way there — a man named 
Walker, a shivering tramp who appeared at the door of the foundry 
one night and was allowed out of pity to warm himself by the fire. 
He sat down and fell asleep, but in his sleep he was wide enough 
awake to find out what he wanted, and the secret of Benjamin 
Huntsman’s cast steel was out. It was in the Handsworth district 
of Sheffield that Huntsman perfected his process, and the business 
he founded is still being carried on at Attercliffe, where he has been 
sleeping since 1776. 
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While other steel is made in furnaces from which 60 or 70 tons 
of molten metal are drawn off at one time, the best Sheffield steel is 
made in clay crucibles holding not more than 70 pounds; that is to 
say, Sheffield steel is made in pounds instead of tons. It is this finely- 
tempered metal which is used for tools and knives and razors, and 
since the days when one of Chaucer’s Pilgrims carried a Sheffield 
thwitel in his hose there has been no finer quality of craftsmanship 
than that demanded by the Master Cutlers who guard the good name 
of this famous city. No man is allowed to injure its good name if 
Sheffield can help it ; it will not allow its name to be used on anything 
that lets it down or falls below its standard. Sheffield’s fame is one 
of the best examples in the world of the value of a name ; it matters 
not who steals its purse, but let no man take its name in vain. 

The city makes scores of kinds of steel, among them one so hard 
that not even the incredible revolutions of the aeroplane engine can 
wear it down. It makes the biggest propeller shafts and the smallest 
watch-springs, and steel graded for a thousand uses. It was the centre 
of British armament production in the Great War, and it was in those 
dark days that there was discovered here the secret of stainless steel, 
now found in all our shopping streets. From Sheffield come the 
surgeon’s scalpel and the schoolboy’s pocket knife, and it is Sheffield 
that adorns the rich man’s table with its shining plate. 

It is wonderful to think of the things we may find in every quarter 
of the globe that come from these great foundries, to think of what 
lies behind these unnumbered chimneys, these mighty factories, the 
foundries in which the clang of steel is going on day and night, 
the workshops of the cutlers, the toolmakers, and the silversmiths, 
the engineering sheds in which the men handle girders and boilers 
and great masses almost beyond belief. All this has come from 
Benjamin Huntsman’s small beginnings. But Sheffield owes much 
to Sir John Fowler, the engineer who built the Forth Bridge, to 
Thomas Boulsever, the inventor of silver plating, and to Mark Firth, 
one of the city’s benefactors and founder of the celebrated Norfolk 
Works. It owes much also to John Newton Mappin, and to that 
remarkable John Brown who began the battle of life with a sovereign 
in his pocket, opened a foundry in 1844, invented a new railway 
spring, made rails and steel plates for our ships, and built up a 
. mighty industry. He sleeps at Ecclesall within the city’s bounds. 
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Sheffield’s birthday as a city was in 1893 ; and since then it has 
swallowed up Totley, Beauchief, and Chantrey’s village of Norton, 
which have preserved enough character to deserve their separate 
places in this book. The university came twelve years later, and its 
bishopric dates from the year of the Great War. Those who would 
give it an ancient pedigree will tell us that Sheffield was old long 
before it was famous, reminding us that at Dore, on the city’s moor- 
land edge, King Egbert received the submission of the Northumbrians 
(so making all England for the first time a united people), and 
that long before that the Romans made a road on Stanage Moor ; 
while on Wincobank, on the other side of Sheffield, was a fortress 
of the Ancient Britons. All that is so, but Sheffield’s is no ancient 
tale; it is one of the most modern cities of the world, and even 
Wincobank is now the site of a gas-holder fed from 13 collieries in 
Yorkshire coalfields, and holding eight million cubic feet of gas 
which comes through 60 miles of mains. 

A blacksmith stands guard over the heart of this city of thousands 
of smiths, for a seven-foot bronze statue of Yulcan crowns its civic 
dome. It is the dome of the handsome Town Hall tower rising 210 
feet above the pavement. This imposing pile, enriched with turrets 
and gables, balustraded parapets, and fine sculpture by F. W. 
Pomeroy, stands on an island site joining on to the older building 
which has grown out-of-date since 1890 ; the extension was designed 
by the city architect and completed in 1923. 

In the rich array of sculpture on the chief front are figures of Vulcan 
and Thor, with a statue of Queen Victoria to represent the era in 
which Sheffield rose to fame ; and there are two figures symbolical 
of Electricity and Steam, holding the scroll of fame with the names 
of Watt, Stephenson, Wheatstone, Davy, Faraday, and Swan. 
There are the arms of the City of York and of the Cutlers Company, 
and a fine frieze of Sheffield industries; in its two lengths of 36 feet, 
headed by figures with the horn of plenty and a flaming torch 
(symbols of labour’s reward, and light and knowledge), are proces- 
sions of smiths, grinders, smelters, miners, sculptors, architects, 
painters, workers in metals and ivory. Peace and War stand in niches 
on the Surrey Street side, and facing Cheney Row is a statue of Justice. 

Through beautiful iron gates we come to the vestibule, with 
six panels of allegorical sculpture in frames of foliage. Very rich is 
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the hall with its display of alabaster and marble, its big dome above 
the noble staircase with an alabaster balustrade, and a splendid 
bronze electrolier representing the globe, watched over by four 
angels with lamps and encircled by a band with signs of the Zo diac. 
Round the walls of the hall are carvings of trades, arts, crafts, and 
music, and over an archway is the story of the Dragon of Wantley 
told in stone— the children caught in a thicket and the knight killing 
the dragon with his sword. At the foot of the staircase is Onslow 
Ford’s fine statue of the 15th Duke of Norfolk, Sheffield’s first 
Lord Mayor, showing him sitting, wearing the mayoral robe and 
chain and the Garter regalia. 

Leading from a marble corridor 50 yards long (at the head of 
the staircase) is a fine series of reception rooms with oak-panelled 
walls, the lord mayor’s parlour having a handsome chimney-piece 
with an alabaster panel showing two figures holding the Shield of 
Faith and the Sword of the Spirit. Above the fireplace itself is a 
carved panel showing wings spread over the city walls, and a watch- 
man with his lamp. In this room is Onslow Ford’s bust of Queen 
Victoria. The banqueting hall and the council chamber have rich 
ceilings. The whole building has 118,000 square feet of floorspace, 
482 windows, 1000 yards of corridor, and 676 stone steps, 223 of 
them climbing to the top of the tower. With the fine collection of 
plate is a silver casket (made at the College of Arts and Crafts) with 
four enamel panels representing smelting, forging, grinding, and 
buffing, four galleons at the comers, and a figure of Vulcan on the 
lid. Among many portraits of mayors, aldermen, and other worthies 
are those of Lord Brougham and four poets : Ebenezer Elliott, James 
Montgomery, John Holland, and Samuel Bailey. John Holland was 
an optical instrument maker, born in 1794; Samuel Bailey was a 
merchant’s son, bom in 1791. Their liyes covered practically the 
same 80 years, and both became poets and writers. Holland wrote a 
life of Montgomery, and hundreds of biographies and poems, as well 
as editing a Sheffield paper. Bailey grew rich, and was the first Shef- 
field merchant to visit America for business purposes. He rose to be 
Master Cutler, but failed to enter Pa rliame nt after two elections, 
although his followers so highly esteemed him that they formed a 
Bailey dub. His chief writings were on political economy, but he is 

re memb ered as a rather odd man, living a solitary life with the 
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regularity of a clock. The Dictionary of National Biography tells 
us that the only exercise he took at school was riding on another 
boy’s back, and that his only recreation as a man was an annual visit 
to a sister for a change of air at Cheltenham. 

The site of the old St Paul’s church has been made into a garden 
of lawn and gay flower beds by the town hall, and from it we have 
a fine and unexpected view of what is unpleasantly known as the 
Cholera Monument, ending a long vista between the city buildings; 
set in beautiful gardens in Norfolk Road, it is a reminder of the 
havoc wrought by cholera in Sheffield a century and more ago. 

Splendid companions for the Town Hall are the City Hall of 1932 
and the Central Library and Art Gallery of 1934. Designed by Mr 
Vincent Harris, and costing nearly half a million pounds, the City 
Hall is a dignified stone building in a modem interpretation of the 
classical style. Standing on an island site facing Barker’s Pool, it is 
rectangular in plan, with projecting bays on three sides and a rounded 
apse at the back ; and within its main colonnade are beautiful iron 
gates leading to an interior rich with heraldry and glass, and 
sumptuously furnished. One of its six halls is a memorial to Sheffield 
men who fell in the Great War; another is the wonderful Oval Hall, 
130 feet long and 105 wide, with a remarkable organ which cost 
£12,000 and has 3500 pipes. The City Hall is an ideal setting for the 
musical festivals for which the town has long been famous. In front 
of it is the striking and unusual tribute to those who gave their lives 
on service in the Great War ; designed by Cams Wilson, a steel 
mast rises 90 feet high, covered with bronze, and four bronze soldiers 
with bowed heads and reversed arms stand round the base. 

The story of Sheffield’s Central Library began with two small rooms 
in the Mechanics Institute; today it shares with the Graves Art 
Gallery a building so well equipped that it leaves nothing to be 
desired from the point of view of the lender, the borrower, or the 
student. Designed by the city architect (Mr W. G. Davies), with 
the chief librarian (Mr J. P. Lamb) as practical adviser, the library 
covers an area of 3238 square yards, its brick walls faced outside 
with stone, and its furnishing of oak. The dignified front is divided 
into bays by pilasters rising to a cornice below the unwindowed 
wall of the art gallery; on the entrance are carved medallions 
representing Literature, Music, Drama, Architecture, Sculpture, 
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Painting, Mathematics, Chemistry, and Astronomy. Above the 
cornice is a fine group of sculpture symbolising Knowledge, shown 
as a figure sitting upon the world, with the waters below and a seven- 
arched canopy above for the heavens ; at each side is a figure holding 
a flaming torch, and for background there is the fruitful tree. 

The library is capable of handling a million books a year. There 
are libraries of Science and Technology and Commerce, reading 
rooms, meeting rooms, research rooms, and a lecture hall. The 
Sheffield Room has a rich store of books and manuscripts relating 
to the city and its neighbourhood. Treasured possessions are the 
Jackson Collection of deeds and charters, and the Fairbank Collection 
of thousands of plans and hundreds of field and surveying books 
dating from 1739 to 1850, the pioneer work of the Fairbanks which 
was begun by William, the Quaker schoolmaster of the 18th century. 

Most attractive is the library for the children, with its fascinating 
painted frieze sketching the story of civilisation. We see the Cave 
Man and some of his primitive drawings, the Pyramids by the Nile, 
the temples of Greece and Socrates debating. Ancient Britons sur- 
rendering to Caesar, the Roman Coliseum, Caedmon offering a book 
to St Hilda of Whitby, Crusaders setting out, Caxton with his printing 
press, Elizabeth and Raleigh at the quay, Dr Johnson and Oliver 
Goldsmith at the Mermaid Tavern, a scene at a railway station 
when women wore crinolines and trains had open carriages, a labor- 
atory scene with Pasteur, Darwin, Faraday, and Madame Curie; 
and ending this great procession through time is an imaginative 
peep into the future, with two ramblers on the hills looking down 
on the city, spotless and shining without its smoke and grime, a 
bathing pool in the foreground. 

The Art Gallery which keeps the library company bears the name 
of its benefactor, Alderman John Graves, who christened it with 
nearly 400 pictures from his private collection. We -look at the 
collection later, in considering Sheffield’s Art Collections. 

Between the town hall and the cathedral is the Cutlers Hall, built 
of stone last century. In the oak-panelled entrance is a stone with the 
shield of the Company of Cutlers, founded in 1624 and now of 
national repute. There is a spacious banqueting hall (100 feet long) 
with marble walls, a great dome, fine portraits (among them the 
Duke of Wellington), and brass tablets with the names of 300 Master 
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Cutlers. To this Company of Cutlers, whose yearly feast is held 
with much pomp and ceremony, Sheffield owes much of its great- 
ness, for it has made the name of Sheffield (the trade mark which 
the company alone is allowed to use) a guarantee of high quality 
and fine craftsmanship. 

Nearly a mile west of the City Centre is Sheffield University, an 
imposing 20th century range of red brick with stone windows ; the 
walls are embattled and gabled, and the attractive octagonal library 
juts into Weston Park. Here are housed the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Medicine, and Law, and the Departments of Engineering, 
Metallurgy, Geology, and Fuel Technology. 

Sheffield cannot throw off its industrial garb, but there can be 
few places doing the world’s work with more parks, gardens, re- 
creation grounds, green spaces, and woodlands to their credit. 
Miles of moorland come within the boundary of the city, and some 
of the parks have wonderful views of hills and dales. The south- 
western boundary extends to Millstone Edge above Hathersage, 
a spot famous for its incomparable Surprise View of Peakland heights 
and entrancing valleys. 

The biggest of all the parks, covering over 200 acres near the 
southern boundary, was the gift of Alderman Graves, and from it 
we have a splendid view over the city. Weston Park of 12 acres 
(by the University) is nearest the City Centre, and is one of several 
of the parks sheltering museums and art galleries. There has been a 
museum in Weston Park since 1875, but in 1937 a new building rose 
on the old site, adjoining the Mappin Art Gallery of 1887, which was 
John Newton Mappin’s gift with 153 paintings. The gallery has a 
front with a long colonnade, and a series of palatial rooms in which 
a permanent collection of about 500 works of art is housed — some 
of them the gift of the founder’s nephew, Sir Frederick Thorpe 
Mappin, and many of them representative of the British School 
of the 19th century. 

The new home of the museum (another benefaction of Alderman 
Graves) is a fine block in classical style, with two columns supporting 
a pediment over the entrance. Over the doorway is a carved panel 
showing an altar with a book and a lamp, and figures at each side 
represent ait and crafts. Above a window on another side of the 
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building is a panel showing the steel worker. Many of the objects, 
in the fine array of British antiquities ranging from the Stone Age 
to Roman and Saxon times belong to the Bateman Collection, 
the result of many years of digging last century in Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, and Staffordshire by Thomas Bateman and his father. 
There are Stone Age hammers and axes; Bronze Age vases, cups, 
and tools ; Roman tiles and pottery and vases ; pottery from Cyprus, 
Greece, and Egypt; Egyptian ornaments and mummies; glass 
vessels of the first to the fourth centuries; a beautiful collection of 
stone and crystals, some polished and of exquisite colours ; and vases 
of the lovely Blue John. There are fossil forms in geological periods, 
from the Cambrian to the last Ice Age and the Rise of Man — 
covering 500 milli on years; a fine show of birds and animals; and 
coins from 700 BC to Roman times, and brought up to date by our 
threepenny-bit with its picture of thrift and our farthing with little 
Jenny Wren. Other things to see are many examples of old Sheffield 
plate, beautiful cutlery made by European craftsmen, iron and steel 
work from foreign countries, and a splendid lot of medals. A 
very curious thing is the preserved head of a Maori chief. 

One of three memorials in Weston Park is a stone pillar by the 
art gallery, enriched with trailing foliage and bands of carving 
illustrating childhood, youth, and age; it was the work of Godfrey 
Sykes, a Sheffield man who was master of the School of Art, and it is 
now his memorial, set on a pedestal with his portrait. The terracotta 
gateposts at the entrance to the park were from his models. The 
second monument. (a tall pillar with a bronze figure of Victory at 
the top and two soldiers at the foot) is in memory of the 8814 men 
of the Yorkshire and Lancashire Regiment who fell in the Great 
War. The third is the bronze statue of Ebenezer Elliott sitting on a 
rock; he never wearied in fighting against injustice, he helped to 
improve the lot of the workpeople, and he is famous, of course, for 
his Com Law Rhymes. He sleeps at Darfield, but 20 years of his 
life were spent in Sheffield, where many of his poems were written, 
and where he was long the friend of James Montgomery, who lies 
in the general cemetery with a bronze statue over his grave. Mont- 
gomery was bom in Scotland, but there he stands above the smoke 
of the town to which he gave 60 years of his life, half of them as 
editor of a Sheffield paper. He is best remembered as poet and hymn- 
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writer. He is holding his Bible as he stands by the high tower and 
spire of the cemetery chapel, and on the pedestal below him are 
some of his best-loved lines, among them his own prayer : 

O Thou by whom we come to God, 

The Life , the Truth , the Way , 

The path of prayer Thyself hast trod; 

Lord , teach us how to pray . 

Among other monuments in Sheffield is one at the Moor Head 
in memory of soldiers and sailors of the Crimean War. Alfred 
Drury’s statue of Edward the Seventh is in Fitzalan Square, and 
Queen Victoria is again in Endcliffe Woods. A bust of Sir Frederick 
Mappin is in the Camelia house of the Botanical Gardens. . 

In High Hazels Park (a windblown hilltop in the Damall district) 
is a museum with pictures of the neighbourhood as it was years ago, 
and here we may look on the record of Sheffield’s most terrible scene 
of desolation, wrought by the appalling catastrophe of 1864. Owing 
to the giving way of a new embankment, millions of gallons of water 
from Bradfield Reservoir (95 feet deep and covering 78 acres) came 
roaring down the valley, sweeping 250 souls to death and leaving 
20,000 homeless. It is all here in pictures. 

No wise traveller misses the Ruskin Museum, housed in the Hall of 
Meersbrook Park, nearly two miles south of the City Centre. It was 
removed here in 1890 from Walkley, where it had been since its found- 
ation in 1875 by John Ruskin. Linked with his Guild of St George, 
it is a splendid attempt to teach us how to understand all that is best 
in art, sculpture, and craftsmanship. It was because Ruskin believed 
that nowhere in the land were there finer craftsmen that he chose 
Sheffield as the home of countless things of beauty, all precious, all 
perfect of their kind. He believed that his museum would help us to 
appreciate true beauty. On the walls we read such words of good 
counsel as these : 

Pleasant wonder is no loss of time . 

Every. noble life leaves the fibre of it interwoven for ever in the work 
of the world . 

All great art is praise . 

Noble art is nothing less than the expression of a great soul 

There are so many things we never see . 

We wander at will among these treasures, masterpieces of carving, 
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casts of great sculptures, a library of famous books (many in ex- 
quisite bindings), and examples of superb craftsmanship in leather, 
wool, lace, and needlework. A collection of casts of the great seals 
of En g la nd is from the time of King Stephen to Victoria. There are 
rock crystals and precious stones, rubies and sapphires, beryls and 
emeralds, fine examples of lapis-lazuli, and what is said to be the 
biggest topaz crystal in the world, a prism nearly eight inches long. 
A fine crystal broken by a girl as she took it from a shop window is 
here because Ruskin bought it to save her from getting into trouble. 

Here are pictures by English artists, among them a charming view 
of Sheffield by Turner. There are Ruskin’s own drawings and 
sketches in The Stones of Venice and The Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture. One of the loveliest of his paintings is a single peacock 
feather, and there is an exquisite sketch of St Mary of the Thom, 
made at Pisa. Here are hundreds of water-colours of birds and insects, 
and a magnifi cent series of copies of the works of Old Masters, all 
chosen for their perfection of style. The most famous picture is Ver- 
rocchio’s own painting of the Madonna and Child, of which Ruskin 
said : “This picture teaches all I want my pupils to learn of art, and 
is one of the most precious pictures in the country.” 

Two of the most pathetic things here are the miniature of Rose le 
Touche, the Irish girl John Ruskin loved, painted on ivory three 
years before she died; and what is said to be the last letter Ruskin 
wrote, he having signed it and said of the hand that did so “It will 
never hold a pen again.” There are precious illuminated manuscripts 
of the 1 3th and 14th centuries, the greatest of all being a book known 
as the Missal Album of Lady Diana de Croy, a French illuminated 
manuscript of the 16th century. It has a score of miniatures, all 
astonishi ng ly beautiful with their blue and gold and crimson and 
green, the details so perfect that we need a magnifying glass to see how 
wonderful they are. It is not only for its 187,leaves of vellum that this 
book is prized, but also for the signatures. When Jean Foucquet of 
Tours had finished months of work on this rare gem. Lady Diana, an 
aristocrat of France, set a new fashion in Europe by handing it 
round the Court, asking her friends to write a line or two for her, 
so that it became probably the first autograph album, with signatures 
of great people at the French court. One of the entries is -this : 
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Since you appoint your friends herein to trace 
Names that you love to keep in memory , 

I beg you give me , too , a little space, 

And let no age cancel your love for me . 

Here follows the signature Mary Queen of France, and then (as if 
added as an afterthought) and of Scots . A strange turn of fortune’s 
wheel has brought this little book from France where Mary was 
queen to the city where she was for years a prisoner. 

Mary Queen of Scots was one of two tragic figures linked with 
the city, both brought in their dark hours to the home of the Shrews- 
burys here. Sheffield Castle, the Shrewsbury fortress at the meeting 
of the River Sheaf and the River Don, was destroyed at the end of the 
Civil War, four years after it had been besieged and captured by 
Parliament. Its site is a marketplace, and only a fragment of 
its walling is now to be seen, but its name is kept green in the names 
of streets, and in what is called the Wicker, the site of the castle yard. 
Founded probably by William de Lovetot and rebuilt by the Fumivals, 
the castle is said to have covered four acres and to have had 14 acres 
of pleasure grounds. It was improved as a residence by the fourth 
earl, but about 1516 he built himself a more comfortable house on a 
hilltop, known as Sheffield Manor, and now a ruin. It was in the 
old castle and the manor house that Mary Queen of Scots ,spent 14 
years of her long imprisonment in the care of George Talbot, sixth 
Earl of Shrewsbury. 

A few gaunt walls, with fireplaces, chimney-stacks, and cellars, 
remind us of the manor, once a fine place with banqueting hall and 
spacious apartments; but the small stone building, detached from 
the rest and known as the Turret House, still stands, its walls em- 
battled, its spiral stair bringing us to a domed turret with a door to 
the leaded roof, where it is said the queen was allowed to take the air. 
The view is striking even now, and must have been sublime in Tudor 
days, before Industry had begun to spoil the countryside. Here still is 
the room the earl prepared for the queen, though most of the time 
she languished at Sheffield was spent at the castle. The handsome 
plaster ceiling is enriched with the Shrewsbury hound, the Scottish 
thistle, and the English rose. The heavy old door she must have 
hated is still on its hinges, and there remains a fireplace with herring- 
bone work and a stone mantelpiece, and (in a case) fra gm ents of 
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pottery found at the manor, a holy water stoup, and what is believed 
to have been the queen’s jewel case. 

The queen was held captive here like a bird in a cage. She was 
waited on by many servants, but her imprisonment broke her proud 
spirit, and though she was always hoping.for freedom she seems to 
have guessed the fate in store for her, for on this Yorkshire hilltop she 
madeherwill. Among thosewho remained faithful to herwere William 
Douglas, who had planned her escape from Loch Leven ; her page, at 
whose wedding she had danced the night Damley was murdered; and 
Jane Kennedy, the companion who was with her at the end. 

It was in 1530 that a broken-hearted man came to Sheffield 
Manor on what proved to be his last journey in this world. He was 
the fallen Wolsey, on his way from Cawood. The fourth earl greeted 
him at his new house. “My lord, I am glad to see you in my poor 
lodge, but I should have been much more glad had you come after 
another sort,” he said. “ Thanks, gentle Lord Shrewsbury,” Wolsey 
answered, “I rejoice that my chance is to come into the custody of so 
noble a person.” 

The end was near. After about 18 days the cardinal was sitting 
in the long hall when Sir William Kingston and 20 soldiers arrived. 
“Master Kingston, Master Kingston,” said he, when told of their 
coming by his faithful Cavendish, and then sighed, well knowing 
Sir William had come to conduct him to the Tower. HI as he was, 
he rode off on the last stage of his j oumey, and in a few days he was 
knocking at the door of Leicester Abbey, begging a little earth for 
charity, an old man weary of the world who wished to lay his bones 
to rest. There he died and there they laid him. Nature had deprived 
the Tower of one of the most illustrious captives. 

Of the many churches and chapels in Sheffield only one can claim 
an ancient story, the parish church of St Peter and St Paul, now raised •. 
to cathedral dignity. It stands in the heart of the city, and the trans- 
formation of the old church into a splendid pile worthy of its new 
honour is now going on under the plans of Sir Charles Nicholson 
as architect. The changes involve the setting of the church north 
to south instead of east to west, and some idea of the work involved 
can be realised when we know that it is to cost about £180,000. 
The Chapel of St George and the chapter house, connected by a 
processional corridor leading also to vestries and rooms for the 
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clergy, are already built, and extend from the north side of the 
eastern portion of the old building. The beauty of the new work 
is the promise of what we may expect when the cathedral is complete 
with a new nave and choir and all their chapels, and a second tower. 
Stones of the Norman church survive in the walls of the chancel, 
but much of what we see is 15th century, with a 14th century tower 
and spire rising between the nave and chancel. The clerestoried 
nave and the aisles, divided by tall arcades with embattled capitals, 
were rebuilt early last century; the chancel arcades are 15th century. 
But the finest arches of the old building are those of the tower, richly 
moulded and without capitals. 

The three striking windows of the east front have unusual flowing 
tracery with rich cusping; four golden angels guard the high. altar, 
and the reredos, shining with gold and colour, has figures of Our 
Lord and the Disciples.. The reredos in the north chapel has a scene 
of the Upper Room at Emmaus, also in colour and gold; in this 
chapel is an old oak canopied seat, and in the south chapel is an old 
oak screen with simple tracery. Among the modern woodwork are 
handsome stalls with misereres, and a rich screen at the west end of 
St Catherine’s Chapel; painted blue and gold, and enriched with angels 
and shields in the cornice, the screen is a memorial to Gertrude 
Eliza beth Western, a deaconess here for 14 years, and the chapel 
itself has been restored in memory of the wife of Sheffield’s first 
bishop, Leonard Hedley Burrows. There is a fine figure of the 
bishop hims elf holding a model of this church; it is on one end of the 
beautiful throne at the crossing. On the other end is Paulinus, and 
adorning the fine pinnacled canopy are figures of Our Lord, St Peter, 
and St Paul. More figures (of Our Lord, Moses, and Apostles) 
are on the rich pulpit, and at the foot of its stairway are the two 
patron saints. 

The lovely font has a grey bowl encircled with bronze bands, 
resting on a marble stem and four bronze niches sheltering figures 
of three saints and Our Lord with a child in his arms. Fine bronze 
statues of Abraham and Isaac on a pedestal are in memory of men 
who gave their lives in the Great War. 

One of an array of busts in the chancel is a treasure of great 
price ; it is of James Wilkinson, vicar here for half a century, but its 
interest lies in the fact that it was the first commission Chantrey 
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received for a marble bust. Other 19th century memorials are a win- 
dow to Samuel Earnshaw, notable in his day as a scholar, preacher 
and mathematician; an alabaster portrait of John Kirk, a parish 
clerk for 60 years ; and a monument with a medallion portrait of Sir 
William Stemdale Bennett, with two bars of the music he set to the 
words, God is a Spirit. He was born at Sheffield in the year after 
Waterloo, and has been sleeping in Westminster Abbey situ*» 1375 , 
Yorkshire will never forget him. In this famous singing city he is still 
spoken of as Little Bennett, and is remembered for his black hair 
and his bright eyes, and his songs and anthems are often sung in 
this church which he knew as a boy. 

The Shrewsbury monuments are in the south chapel. Under 
a Tudor arch enriched with panelling, a pendant boss, and a cornice 
with cherubs and foliage, lie the fine alabaster figures of the fourth 
earl and his two wives. The gentle lord whose kindly welcome 
warmed the heart of the fallen Wolsey wears a cloak over his armour, 
the Garter below his knee, a collar of roses, and a medallion pendant 
with a rose and St George. He has a hound at his feet, and on his 
fingers are four rings. One of the wives has five rings, the other three, 
and both are beautifully attired in the fashionable dress of their day, 
with angels at their feet. 

Reaching nearly to the roof against the south wall is the Re- 
naissance monument of the sixth earl, who died in 1590. Guardian 
of Mary Queen of Scots, he was the best known of all the Shrews- 
burys, and was one of the four husbands of Bess of Hardwick. 
He lies in armour, with ruffs at his neck and on his wrists, his helmet 
laid aside behind him, a hound at his feet, and his cushion richly 
embroidered. The long inscription is said to have been written by 
John Foxe, author of the Book of Martyrs, some years, before 
Shrewsbury died. A massive tomb with a great display of heraldry 
in the south transept is thought to be that of the sixth earl’s son, 
buried here in 1582. 

In striking contrast to the smoke-grimed walls of the old church 
is the new dean stone in the cathedral. The Chapel of St George 
has a panelled ceiling gaily painted with red and white roses and the 
shield of St George, and in niches at each side of the sanctuary 
arch are statues of St Oswald and St Martin — St Martin cutting his 
cloak for the beggar, St Oswald wearing his crown ; the raven on his 
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arm has a ring in its beak. The altar is of Hoptonwood stone, and 
its silver ornaments and its rails are the Yorkshire and Lancashire 
Regiment’s memorial to its colonel, Lord Plumer. The altar cloth 
is red and gold, and the black velvet frontal has red and white roses. 
On the wall behind the altar are three niches sheltering figures of 
St Michael, St George, and Our Lord in red and gold, holding a 
sphere and raising one hand in blessing. The Book of Remembrance 
is on an oak desk said to have been used by John Wesley when he 
preached in the town, and on the north wall is the foundation stone 
laid by the Princess Royal in 1937. 

Very fine is the double entrance to the chapter house. At each 
side are statues of St Peter and St Paul, and on the enclosing arch 
are 12 carved scenes and figures representing festivals and saint days 
from the Church calendar — Epiphany (the Star and the Wise Men), 
the Presentation of Jesus, the Annunciation, St George, the Finding 
of the Cross by St Helena, St John the Baptist, St Mary Magdalene, 
King Oswald with cross and sceptre, St Michael weighing souls, 
Paulinus, St Catherine with her wheel, and the Nativity, with the 
ox and the ass in the stall. Equally rich is this entrance on the 
inner side, showing a lily, a rose, and the wise old owl in an oak. 
The owl comes again in one of the finials, the other having a serpent 
and a dove, and below them are four angel-heads which are a lesson 
in stone, teaching us to see, think, speak, and hear no evil. 

Christopher Webb’s lovely glass for the new chapel and the chapter 
house is exquisite in colour and wonderful in its conception, telling 
in portrait and picture something of the story of Sheffield in days gone 
by. The first of six portraits in three windows of the chapel (they are 
in memory of two soldiers, Bernard Alexander Firth and his son) 
shows Earl Waltheof, son of Siward and lord of Hallamshire, of 
which Sheffield has been the capital since Saxon times. Waltheof re- 
sisted the Norman invasion, married the Conqueror’s niece after his 
. submission, and was executed at Winchester in 1075 after being ac- 
cused of treachery. The only man condemned’ to death by the Con- 
queror, he was regarded as a martyr by the English. Then comes 
William de Lovetot, the Norman baron who founded here the Norman 
church, a mill, a hospital, and probably the castle ; he was also the 
founder of Worksop Priory. We see Gerard de Furnival, who married 
the Lovetot heiress and died in Jerusalem when on a crusade in 1219; 
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and Sir Thomas Nevil, who, through marrying Joan Fumival, became 
lord of Sheffield and Hallamshire. He sided with Henry Bolingbroke 
against the king, and died not long after being made Lord Treasurer 
of England. Next comes that great hero John Talbot, first Earl of 
Shrewsbury, who married Maud Nevil; a daring soldier, whose brilliant 
exploits in France included the capture of Harfleur, he fell in battle in 
1453, and lies at Whitchurch, but he lives in Shakespeare’s Henry the 
Sixth, where the king welcomes him as brave captain and victorious 
lord, and the earl sounds the battle-cry: 

God and St George, Talbot and England's right. 

Prosper our colours in this dangerous fight. 

Last in this brave company is Colonel Sir John Bright, who was 
baptised at Sheffield, raised companies for Parliament in the Civil 
War, fought at Selby, was Governor of Sheffield Castle and of York, 
and served under Cromwell in Scotland. He joined the Royalist party 
before the Restoration, and lived on till William and Mary came to 
the throne. 

The chapter house and its glass were the gift of Miss Fanny 
Tozer in memory of her parents, Edward Tozer having been Master 
Cutler and Mayor of Sheffield. The windows are captivating. 
They show the building of the Norman church, monks smelting iron 
at Kimberworth, and Thomas de Fumival giving a charter to his 
free tenants; the Archbishop of York dedicating the 13th century 
church, Cardinal Wolsey at Sheffield Manor, Sir Thomas Chaworth 
granting the canons of Beauchief Abbey the right to mine, coal, 
and Mary Queen of Scots sitting in her room at the Manor with her 
faithful secretary Pierre Rollet; Mary Tudor giving her charter to 
the burgesses for the restoration of what the Commissioners had 
confiscated under Edward the Sixth, the ejection of James Fisher 
under the Act of Uniformity, and Benjamin Huntsman with his 
crucible steel ; William Elies receiving the first private mark known 
to have been granted to a cutler (in 1554), John Wesley preaching in 
Paradise Square, Bishop Burrows in his 80th year placing the cross 
on the Chapel of St George in 1938, and Robert Sanderson, bom at 
Sheffield in 1587, chaplain to Charles Stuart, and Bishop of Lincoln 
uxftler Charles the Second; we see him at Rotherham Grammar 
School and presiding at the Savoy Conference. In a small window 
high in the east wall is a picture of the shaft of a Saxon cross which, 
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after being in a Sheffield garden, has been given to the British 
Museum. It is believed to have been set up on this site early in the 
9th century, and it seems a pity that it cannot come back home. 

But the best of the chapter house glass is yet to be described. 
It is at the west end, one of the few great Chaucer windows we have 
found in our journey through England; there is one at Holt in 
Norfolk. Here in Sheffield the Reeve is telling his Canterbury Tale, 
and the motley band of pilgrims is winding down the hill to the 
cathedral, seen in the distance as it was in the 14th century. All 
are on horseback, and all in the dress of their day, led by the jolly 
host (who smiles as he looks back on the company), the Doctor, 
the Miller, the clerk of Oxford studying his book as he rides beside 
the sturdy friar, followed by the Reeve, near whom are the Wife of 
Bath, the Pardoner with a Crucifix, the Serjeant-at-law, the Franklin, 
and the Shipman sitting awkwardly on his horse. Next comes 
Chaucer, splendid on his prancing steed, in company with the 
Merchant, the Monk, the Knight, and the charming Prioress. The 
Poor Parson is with the Ploughman, followed by the handsome 
Squire with his Yeoman and Steward, the Nun and her Priest, the 
Summoner, the Cook, the Tapster, the Dyer, the Haberdasher, the 
Weaver, and the Goldsmith. It is a lively picture which Chaucer 
would have loved. In the tracery is the Miller of Trumpington, 
wearing the Sheffield thwitel, and here too are pictures of the forging 
and grinding of the knife known by this odd name. Chaucer wrote 
of him, “A Sheffield thwitel bear he in his hose,” so giving the city’s 
oldest industry a lasting place in literature. 

Two things show us what the cathedral will be like when it is 
completed — a fine model in one of the rooms and Christopher 
Webb’s picture of it in a window of the new entrance from Campo 
Lane, the window being a gift of the vergers of the diocese. 

A fine spire, soaring from a pinnacled tower to nearly 200 feet 
above the road, calls us to the 19th century Roman Catholic church 
of St Marie, near the town hall. One of the most striking of the 
churches away from the heart of the city is St John’s at Ranmoor, 
set finely among the trees on a bank of lawn, high above the smoke, 
with a view of the houses creeping out of the valley and over the hflls. 
The ivied walls are of clean light stone, and the tower (with a lofty 
spire) serves as a porch. The nave has a fine roof, arcades with 
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stiff leaf carving on the capitals, and three arches at the west end. 
A triforium runs round the three sides, and above it is a rose window 
in the west wall. The oak chancel screen has trefoiled arches, vine 
and grape cresting, and six angels keeping watch. 

Not far from St John’s is St Augustine’s church at Enddiffe, 
on a hillside which has the Botanical Gardens at the top and End- 
cliffe Woods at the foot. Built in 13th century style, its unusual 
feature is the wall-painting at the west end, showing in soft rich 
colours the consecration of St Augustine, and the saint in white 
and gold preaching to King Ethelbert of Kent. 

From here it is a mile to All Saints at Ecclesall, a charming tree- 
bowered part of Sheffield on the way to the moors and Hathersage, 
with the lovely Ecclesall Woods stretching to Abbeydale. The nave 
and west tower of the church are part of the building which replaced 
a medieval chapel in the 18th century, but the tower was given its 
top storey last century and two rows of windows in the nave were 
made into the tall lancets we see. The clerestoried chancel and the 
transepts are a striking addition of 1908, showing an impressive 
array of lancet windows and fine arcades. Many of the windows 
glow with rich glass, some of it telling the story of old Ecclesall. 
In one is Sir Ralph de Ecclesall who built the 13th century chapel. 
Two windows have portraits of Robert FitzRanulph, who founded 
the abbey, and Thomas Becket to whom it was dedicated. Dante, 
Joan of Arc, and St Gudula represent our allies in the Great War. 
Among the score of saints and famous figures in the five tall lancets 
in the south wall of the transept are Chad, Aidan, Benedict, King 
Oswald, Queen Ethelburga, Caedmon, Bishop Wilfrid, Elfieda and 
Hilda of Whitby, Paulinus, and Cuthbert. The handsome marble 
font is a sculpture of a kneeling angel holding a shell. Interesting 
for its association is an inscription to William Shore and his wife, 
for their son William (who assumed the name of Nightingale) was 
father of the Lady of the Lamp. The names of 124 men who gave 
their lives in the Great War are on the chapel wall ; the cross to their 
memory, standing 18 feet high near an entrance to the churchyard, 
was designed by Mr Temple Moore, architect of the eastern part of 
thd church. 

The green bank on which All Saints stands was once called Carter 
Knoll, and the name lives on in that of the road along which we go 
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to St Peter’s church, Abbeydale. This (like All Saints) has the 
shape of a cross, and being built on to a steep hillside has a two- 
storeyed chancel towering above the road. Ending the vista along 
its nave arcades is a scene of the Ascension glowing richly in the east 
window. St Aidan’s church on City Road, only a few years old, is a 
bright attractive building with a central tower, many arches, and high 
and low roofs ; from its high place on Sky Edge it looks over the veil 
of smoke to the encircling hills. 

Also now a part of Sheffield is Handsworth, so high that it looks far 
over Yorkshire and Derbyshire. Its church, built at the close of 
the 12th century, is made almost new, except for the lower part of the 
tower with its original arch, the chancel walling, the sedilia and 
piscina, the striking north arcade with pillars so high that the arches 
reach the roof, and the 14th century chapel with a peephole in the 
back of a piscina. The peal of bells is one of the best in Sheffield. 

Our own generation has known two famous men of Sheffield who 
have made noble contributions to our fame in the world. One is 
Sir Henry Coward, the world’s greatest chorus master ; the other is 
Charles Jagger, the young genius who in his very short life enriched 
our sculpture with noble monuments. 

Sir Henry Coward was moved early in life by “the greatness, 
the vastness, the majesty and loveliness of God’s creation,” as 
it impressed him on a country walk; it seemed to him that Nature 
was saying, “See the glorious inheritance with which the Creator 
has endowed the sons of men!” and the effect on his life was per- 
manent. The son of Sheffield parents who became entertaining 
musicians, he was born in a Liverpool publichouse, but being left 
fatherless at seven he came back to Sheffield and lived in a slum, 
apprenticed for twelve years to an uncle who made pocket-knives. 
His heart was not in his work. The hours were twelve a day when 
they were not thirteen, but he was inspired by a wise workman who 
said to him that “it’s them as uses their heads as does things,” 
and he got up at five in the morning to read books. He taught 
himself shorthand and the fiddle, and before he was out of his time 
he was teaching singing, and soon was on the road to fame as a 
choral teacher, having taken degrees at Oxford, composed cantatas 
and oratorios, and trained choirs which gave England the first place 
in the world for choral singing on a grand scale. 
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Charles Jagger came to the front through his own grit, and had 
to fight prejudices and antagonism, but when that night csm 
in which his young life of boundless energy ended in his sleep he had 
raised great monuments which have impressed a countless multitude. 
The chief of them all is the Artillery Memorial at Hyde Park Comer, 
stamped with the horror of Gallipoli as Jagger saw it with his own 
eyes. It is a marvellous conception, and we do not wonder that the 
hand that sculptured this great thing twice won the gold medal for 
the best sculpture of the year. He has groups on Imperial Chemical 
House facing the Thames, a figure of Christ made for the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral at Liverpool, and a wonderful Crucifixion group 
in bronze at Kelham in Notts. His courage was equal to his genius, 
for, though he must have realised that he was suffering from some- 
thing that would mean an early death, he kept the knowledge locked 
in his breast lest it should sadden those who loved him. He was as 
brave as he was brilliant. His thread of life was snapped too soon, 
but the works he left behind will never die. 

The Art Galleries of Sheffield 

SHEFFIELD has been well served in gifts of Art by her leading 
citizens. The Mappin Art Gallery, erected in 1887, has over 800 
works, mostly British of the 19th century. The Graves Art Gallery, 
opened in 1934 with some 400 pictures from its donor’s collection, 
has eight splendid galleries. 

Alderman J. G. Graves had ranged the art of other countries and 
many centuries for his collection, and permanent masterpieces hold 
their own in this gallery against those loans which come to share 
the walls from time to time. The collection owes much to Dr John 
Rothenstein, who was Director of all the Sheffield Art Galleries 
before going to the Tate, and to his father William Rothenstein, 
who was Professor of Civic Art at Sheffield University. 

The earliest original paintings in the Graves Art Gallery are Tudor 
and Stuart portraits, with a portrait of a lady by Francois Clouet 
to keep them company, and a delicate fruit study by Jean Chardin 
to contrast with a characteristic Morland. The first gallery is devoted 
chiefly to the Pre-Raphaelites, one of the works most prized being 
The Hours by Burne-Jones. Another gallery is devoted to 26 oil 
paintings by Thomas Creswiek, a, native of Sheffield who loved to 
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paint our streams and valleys. As a water-colourist Creswick is 
among his fellow artists in another room containing only water- 
colours, a form of art typically English in its origin and development 
from the days of Turner. Among the water-colourists represented 
here are Paul Sandby, Richard Cox, William John Muller, John 
Ruskin (their champion), Birket Foster, J. M. Swan, lover of animals, 
and among the moderns Paul and John Nash. Here, too, are designs 
by Alfred Stevens the sculptor, to remind us that he spent two years 
in Sheffield. 

If our water-colours stand for English supremacy in art during 
the 19th century, it is the portraits in oil by Reynolds and Gains- 
borough, and the great landscapes by Wilson and Constable, that 
made the English School renowned in the 18th, and we have here a 
gallery for these giants in which we can compare their art with that 
of Claude Lorraine, Boudin, Harpignies, and Daubigny the French- 
men, and with the earlier Dutchmen Cuyp and Ochtervelt. Their 
works are in Gallery 5, and in years if not in style some of the 
artists represented in Gallery 6 overlap. Here is a magnificent 
epitome of the progress of painting in the lifetime of most of us, 
and we can see, too, how France has helped to draw us into the sun- 
light from the formal studio gloom which was our bane a century 
ago. Among the French pictures are Summer by Puvis de Chavannes, 
Pellegrini by Degas, Card Players by Cezanne, and La Haie by Van 
Gogh, while Fantin-Latour, Legros, Boudin, and Henri Matisse 
are also represented. British art is represented by Sir David Murray, 
Sir John Lavery, Sir William Orpen, Augustus John, Wilson Steer, 
W. R. Sickert, William Nicholson, and Ethel Walker. His Sheffield 
Buffer Girls is the contribution bf Sir William Rothenstei'n to the 
collection which his son has helped to build up so that Yorkshire- 
menmay have constantly before them modem art at its best. 

No chronicle of the progress of art appreciation in Sheffield 
will fail to record how Alderman Graves set out to improve the 
gallery named after the Mappins. He has added another great room 
to the Mappin Gallery with a gift of 300 pictures, bringing its total 
to over 800. The Mappin Gallery has such modem works as The 
Grey Mare by A. J. Munnings, Mountains of Tyrol by Charles 
Gere, and Wren’s Monument by Norman Garstin; but it is by 
its world-famous historical and domestic canvasses that the 
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Gallery has made itself familiar to all. It is the fashion to deride 
the spacious histories in paint which cost the Victorian artist hours 
of labour and investigation, yet what they may sometimes have 
lacked in artistic touch and sensitiveness they made up for amply 
in dramatic effect. Val Prinsep’s To Versailles, and Sir John Gilbert’s 
picture of Charles Stuart leaving Westminster Hall speak to us of the 
fall of kings, while John Pettie’s Disgrace of Cardinal Wolsey and 
E. M. Ward’s Fall of Clarendon show us great statesmen in their 
.tragic hours. Through the eyes of W. F. Yeames we gaze on Lady 
Jane Grey in the Tower, and with E. M. Ward we watch the black- 
guard Judge Jeffreys bullying Richard Baxter. Ernest Crofts shows 
us Napoleon on the Morning of Waterloo and Wellington’s march 
to that fateful field from Quatre Bras. Goodall’s Relief of Lucknow 
illustrates the poem of Jessie’s Dream, and E. M. Ward pictures the 
famous incident of Alice Lisle Hiding the Fugitives from Sedgemoor. 
Literature gives the theme for Orchardson’s Little Nell and her 
Grandfather, Pettie’s Hudibras and Ralpho in the Stocks, Faed’s 
Auld Robin Gray, and Marcus Stone’s Claudio Accusing Hero. 
There are many Bible scenes, such as Dobson’s Good Shepherd, 
Christ’s Reproof to the Pharisees by Armitage, and The Procession 
to Calvary by G. Papperitz. 

Landscapes are well to the fore in the gallery, with one of Salisbury 
Cathedral by Constable among them. It is good to know that the 
public spirit of Sheffield has formed a society to add to the collec- 
tions through an Art Fund, so that these galleries will maintain 
their reputation for acquiring the best British work as it is produced. 

The Janus Cross 

S HERBURN-IN-ELMET. Famed for its plum orchards, the 
village spreads along the busy road from Pontefract to Tad- 
caster, but its splendid church, begun in Norman times, stands in 
solitary splendour at the top of a hill, its grey stone gle aming among 
the trees. Grey cottages with red roofs make a patchwork of colour 
near by, and share in the wide view of bills and plain. 

Sherbum was old when the Normans came, having been, it is 
thought, the chief place in the little kingdom of Elmet which survived 
for a time after the Romans left It is believed that a Saxon church 
crowned the hill, and that King Athelstan gave the manor to York 
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as a thankoffering for his success in driving out the Danes. In a field 
north of the church are the mounds where Athelstan had a manor 
house, and here and in the church itself Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
met with his supporters to plan a rebellion against Edward the 
Second. A round-headed cross, probably Saxon of the 11th century, 
stands on a 17th century base in the churchyard. 

The Normans built well when they set up their church in the first 
twenty years of the 12th century, giving it a fine nave with wide aisles, 
each having an apse. The apses disappeared when they were ex- 
tended to form chapels, the north chapel now opening to the chancel 
with a 15th century arch, and the south chapel with an arch of the 
13th century. 

The low Norman aisle still remains on the north, but its walls 
were raised and given new windows in the 15th century; there are 
traces of a Norman window, and the original doorway is blocked in 
the wall. The south aisle was widened and given its windows 500 
years ago, but it has a little original masonry at the east end, and 
keeps the only piscina left in the church. The Norman chancel was 
enlarged in the 13th century and refashioned in the 15th, but 19th 
century restoration has made it almost new op two sides. The 
chancel arch is much restored. The porch is 19th century, but in its 
fine entrance arch are carved stones which may have belonged to the 
Norman doorway, which it shelters. A doorway in the east wall of 
the porch leads to a chapel thought to have been built three centuries 
ago, and lighted by a queer window in the south aisle. 

The lower part of the sturdy tower comes from the end of Norman 
days, and the rest from the 15th century, when two great buttresses 
were added for strength at the west end. The original buttresses 
remain where the tower meets the nave, and in one corner is an 
astonishing gargoyle, a grotesque crouching ready for a spring. 
Standing half in and half out of the nave, the tower has a simple 
vaulted roof and opens to the aisles and the nave with its three 
original arches, round and striking. Above the eastern arch, which 
is tall and narrow and tilting, is a fine Norman window. 

The glory of the church is the nave with its Norman arcades 
standing magnificently, their tall pillars massive and leaning, their 
arches moulded. Light streams through the clerestory above them, 
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boat in the 15th century and probably refashioned 300 years ago. 
Under the eastern arch of the tower is the gravestone of a 14th 
century priest, showing a cross, a chalice, and a book; and with the 
old glass in the curious west window are nine shields. 

Preserved as a rare treasure are the two sides of the head of a 
Janus cross of the 15th century, now on the walls of the south aki P 
Both these stones are enriched with quatrefoils under a leafy gable, 
and with tracery between carved figures of Our Lord on the Cross, 
St Mary, and St John. This exquisite fragment was whole when it 
was found among the ruins of a detached chapel which stood in-the 
churchyard, and was sawn vertically in two apparently because a 
vicar and a churchwarden both claimed what belonged to neither. 

The Changing Valley 

S HIPLEY. It is linked with Bradford and Saltaire. What was 
once a village in a green valley of the Pennines has become a 
centre of the worsted trade, with factories and iron foundries. Below 
the town hall are still a few of the old houses, one with fine gables, 
stone roofs, and 1593 over the doorway. The modern church (in 
15th century style) looks from its high place over the River Aire to 
the moors. Below it, perched on the hillside, is a small but charm- 
ing garden from which we see the mill chimneys peeping over the 
trees. Once it was a rubbish tip, now it is a fine blaze of colour, with 
a bowling green in the middle. Into the grand view seen from the 
garden comes Baildon village crowning the rocky side of the moor, 
and below is Shipley Glen, a paradise of trees and flowers sheltered by 
huge rocks, the Japanese gardens a rare sight in summer. There are 
playing-fields in Northcliff Woods, another of Shipley’s green spaces. 

The church walls are embattled, and the nave roof is so high that 
the beauty of the bosses is lost. The pulpit is unusual and striking, its 
oak richly traceried, its stone base and stairway growing out of the 
low stone chancd screen; the base is seven feet high, and in its 
canopied niches stand the Four Evangelists. A tablet to Benjamin 
Firth, organist for 45 years, has a bar of music on it. Another 
musician, a notable composer, lies in the cemetery; he was Handel 
Parker, organist for many years at Haworth, the Bronte village. His 
fife ended in 1928 but his music will live, and his hymn tunes have 
assured him lasting fame. 
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The Minster of the Moors 

S ILKSTONE. There is beauty in this mining village west of 
Barnsley, where the houses and the church stand above a glen 
with oaks and silver birches, watered by a stream on its way to the 
River Dearne. It is a beautiful church without and within. In the 
churchyard we read that this Minster of the Moors was founded 
before 1060, but most of what we see is 15th century, the time, of 
the fine tower. The nave arcades are a little older, and the chancel 
has a round Norman arch in its north wall. The sides of its medieval 
entrance arch are also Norman, but the east end beyond the chapels 
is modem. The striking feature outside is the array of short but- 
tresses ending in long pinnacles which are joined to the wall by 
flying buttresses and great gargoyles of weird animals : a r am, a 
beautiful woman, a woman with hands crossed, an angel, a monk, a 
man with a book, and a pilgrim wearing a collar of shells. The nave, 
aisles, and south chapel have splendid old oak roofs with floral 
bosses on moulded beams. The old box-pews are charming, and 
across the chancel arch and the chapels are lovely medieval screens, 
adorned with elaborate tracery and delicate canopies. There is 
another old screen between the chancel and the south chapel. 

Many of the Wentworths of Bretton Hall sleep in this chapel, 
where there is some old glass. The most imposing monument is of 
Sir Thomas, a Cavalier who died in 1675. He lies in armour, a 
helmet over his long hair, and with him is his wife holding a book : 
eagles are at their feet. 

There is an inscription to Joseph Bramah, inventor of the hydraulic 
press, a famous lock, and many other devices. He was bom at 
Stainborough and died in 1814 at Pimlico, where he sleeps in an 
unknown grave. 

A sad thing in the churchyard is a stone monument with the names 
of 26 children drowned in the dark one summer’s day in 1838. A 
thunderstorm broke over the valley, and a sudden rain flooded one 
of the pits where they were toiling. Of the 26 victims caught like rats 
in a trap, seven boys were under ten, and among the girls was a mite. 
of eight. Those were England’s bad old days. 

S ILSDEN. The canal passes through it, and a bridge over the 
River Aire takes the road to Steeton. It is a workaday place 
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with worsted mills and nail factories, looking up to the Pennines 
and was the birthplace of Augustus Spencer, Principal of the Royal 
College of Art for the first 20 years of this century. His memorial in 
the 1 8th and 19th century church is a striking window with a br illian t 
medley of colour, showing the Good Shepherd and the Good 
Samaritan. A window of the Adoration of the Shepherds is in 
quieter colours. The slender tower with a tiny spire has a flight of 
steps to its door. 

S KELBROOKE. In this out-of-the-way spot, where only the 
distant hum of traffic on the Great North Road is heard, the 
church and a cluster of cottages look down on the 18th century hall 
amid the fine trees of its 100-acre park. Of the old church (made 
almost new last century) there remains little more than the 12th cen- 
tury tower with new belfry and west windows, the rood stairs, and a 
few fragments. An angel holds a shield of arms on the porch, an 
exquisite niche in the nave has a canopy like a pinnacle, two of the 
bells are said to be medieval, and in a tiny window of the rood stairs 
are two heads in old glass. 

Wren’s Hall 

S KELTON. It is near Boroughbridge, and its cottages and farms 
are on the lane running by the lovely Newby Park which is 
bounded on the other side by the River Ure. A delightful avenue of 
beeches leads to the park gate. The stately ball was built early in 
the 18th century from designs by Sir Christopher Wren, and one of 
its later additions is the sculpture gallery, with busts of Roman em- 
perors, art treasures, and a marble coffin in which a body once lay 
in silver wrappings. The drawing-room has Gobelin tapestries. 

A path between trimmed yews 20 feet high, made into a green 
tunnel by fine overhanging trees, ends in the park, where the wonder- 
ful church stands in a garden of clipped hollies and tiny yew bushes. 
It is a charming setting for this striking building, perhaps the most 
ornate village shrine in Yorkshire, lavish in adornment outside and 
almost bewilderingly so within. 

Built by Lady Mary Vyner as a memorial to her son, by 
brigands in Greece last century, it has a tower with pinnae iit e 
pyramids and a tall spire with gabled lights ; a vaulted porch with 
rich doorways and sculptures of the Good Shepherd and figures 
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representing Purity and Sin; pinnacled buttresses and windows 
finely carved. The nave arcades have flowers in the mouldings, and 
the banded shafts in front of their pillars rise to the corbels supporting 
the roof. The walls of the clerestory and of the aisles are richly 
arcaded. 

Magnificent is the only word for the chancel. The stone vaulted 
roof has floral bosses, and the windows are framed by beautiful 
tracery on shafts of coloured marble. The chancel arch is as rich 
as the rest, the clustered pillars having capitals of overhanging 
foliage and the arch strings of carving in the mouldings, with a 
Jacob’s Ladder on which are 14 angels ascending and descend- 
ing. Filling the wall over the arch is a sculpture of the Ascension. 
The reredos has coloured reliefs of the first Christmas morning and 
the Evangelists, the handsome stall-ends have angels playing music, 
and the low marble screen has gates of brass. 

All the windows are bright with coloured glass, showing saints 
and prophets and scenes in Bible story. The chancel tells the story 
of Our Lord’s life ; the great rose window at the west end represents 
Him as the Consoler of all sorts and conditions of men. There are 
doors with fine ironwork. The rich font has carved panels and a 
pinnacled canopy with John baptising Our Lord, and is set in crazy 
paving of many-coloured marbles. The wonderful stone organ gallery 
grows from a base of foliage, and has a wide border in which weird 
animals are snarling and eating berries. The exquisite altar frontal, 
dotted with pearls, is embroidered with birds whose eyes are shining 
rubies, and butterflies with jewelled wings, all in scrolls of gold. It 
was the work of Lady Vyner, who also made the frontal of the 
reading desk. In the churchyard is a fine pinnacled monument to 
Robert Vyner and his wife. 

The Castle of the Cliffords 

S KIPTON. Home of twelve thousand people, the stone-built 
capital of Craven, busy with spinning mills and the making of 
cotton and woollen goods, the bustle and stir of its modem life goes 
on in the shadow of a majestic castle and an ancient church, both 
rich in memories of names on the page of history. We look up to 
the grandeur of the everlasting hills, and down to the valley where 
the River Aire leaves the broad pastures for its stony journey to 
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Leeds. Here comes the Eller Beck on its way to the Aire; here is 
the canal from whose banks we have a charming view of the town. 
Its old courtyards and houses are delightful. There is the old-time 
Sheep Street, and in front of the church of Holy Trinity, looking 
down the spacious High Street, is Skipton’s imposing memorial to 
those who fell in the Great War, a winged figure of Victory in bronze, 
holding a palm branch and lightly poised on a stone column 38 feet 
high ; at the foot of the column is a stooping bronze figure breaking 
a sword across his knee. Another bronze statue in the High Street 
is of Sir Matthew Wilson, MP for Skipton last century; he stands in 
front of the library, which is also the museum. In it are swords, 
pottery, and a sickle of the Iron Age ; flints and spear heads ; Roman 
lamps, coins, plates, dishes, and a fine glass vase; a good collection 
of minerals, cinerary urns of the 9th century, and a curious whistle 
made from the tooth of an Arctic bear. William Ermysted’s Tudor 
gr ammar school, founded in 1548, is now a secondary school. 

More remarkable is the almshouse founded in 1593 by Margaret 
Clifford, Countess of Cumberland. It is a round stone building about 
30 feet across with a tiny chapel in the centre and seven rooms round 
it. Five of the rooms open into the chapel and the other two into the 
entrance hall, so that the Mother and twelve Sisters who live here 
can reach their rooms only by going through the chapel. It is one of 
the strangest almshouses in the land, this quaint little round house of 
Skipton. 

The memory of the Cliffords clings to the church which shelters 
their tombs, and to the castle which was their home for more than 
300 years till the death of Lady Anne Clifford, Countess of Pembroke. 
The proudest member of a family whose name was long a household 
word, Lady Anne was a great builder, and left her mark on both 
church and castle, part of which is still a stately home. The first of 
the Cliffords of Skipton was Robert, who entertained Edward the 
First, and is said to have chosen to live here so that he mi ght never 
miss an opportunity of fighting the Scots. He fought them all his 
life, and died fighting them at Bannockburn. 

Imposing with four round and embattled towers, the castle gate- 
way is mostly of his time, but its upper part is Lady Anne’s restoration 
after the Civil War, during which Skipton Castle held out three 
years for the king, though food was scarce and men were dying. On 
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the gateway is a quotation from Horace in honour of her father 
George Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland, and one of our great 
Elizabethans. In the open parapet is the Clifford motto in stone 
letters. In a room of one of the gateway towers are thousands of 
shells lining the walls ; it is like a mother-of-pearl grotto, and it is said 
that the shells were brought home by the famous Sailor Earl. 

Through the gateway we come to the beautiful lawns, an impres- 
sive picture with the round towers creepered here and there and 
joined by a long Tudor range ending in a charming octagon. The 
oldest part of the castle has walls from nine to twelve feet thick, and 
is for the most part the 14th century work of Robert Clifford as we 
see it outside, though here too there is evidence of Lady Anne’s 
restoration. She added the entrance with its flight of steps under an 
oriel, bringing us to a fragment of the Norman castle, a round door- 
way opening to the delightful courtyard, where a stately old yew 
shades a cobbled square set in the flags. In the shade of the yew is 
the old font from the chapel of St John still standing in the grounds. 

As we come through the Norman doorway we seem to leave the 
austerity of the medieval castle for the grace and tranquillity of a 
Tudor house, for the walls facing the court were refashioned by 
Henry Clifford on the accession of Henry the Seventh. He was the 
son of Butcher Clifford, who fell at Ferrybridge on the eve of the 
Battle of Towton, and Wordsworth has sung his story as the Shepherd 
Lord, who spent many years in hiding among the fells, and even 
when he came into his own preferred to live at Barden Tower and 
to have the friendship of the canons of Bolton Abbey near by. The 
# most peaceful of the fighting Cliffords, he answered the call when it 
came, and led the men of Craven to victory on Flodden Field. 

We think of him gratefully as we stand in the small courtyard so 
cut off from all the world, for his rebuilding of the castle made it 
one of Yorkshire’s rarest spots. The enclosing walls are delightful 
with many bow windows and eight doorways. A flight of steps 
- climbs to the great hall and the kitchen, where the fireplace is big 
enough to roast an* ox. There is a long room once hung with gor- 
geous tapestry, and one bedroom has a guard chamber outside it. 
We can climb one of the towers (partly demolished in the Civil War) 
for a grand view of the country round, with the hill to the north-west 
from which the Parliament men fired; and we can go down to the 
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dungeon, its floor below the level of the wet moat still seen on one 
side of the castle, so that escape by tunnelling was impossible. It is 
a tiny chamber devoid of light, the only air coming through a grille 
in the door. The inhabited part is the lovely Tudor range with its 
octagon, the Great Gallery built by the Shepherd Lord’s son Henry, 
first Earl of Cumberland, for the coming of his son’s bride. She was 
Eleanor Brandon, who, together with other ladies of the earl’s 
family and their children, is said to have been staying at Bolton 
Abbey when Skipton Castle was besieged in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. Word was sent to the earl that they would be held as hostages 
for his submission, and in the dead of night Lord Clifford and one 
or two others crept out of the castle, made their way through the 
camp unseen by the insurgents, rode over the moors to Bolton, and 
returned to the castle in safety with the women. 

In a glorious setting by the castle, the church has walls patched 
with greenery and bordered with flower beds and roses. Long and 
lofty, it has a fine west tower, and a nave and chancel divided from 
their aisles by arcades running east to west. The three western bays 
may be 14th century, but the rest of the church, including the con- 
tinuous clerestory, is chiefly 15th, restored by Lady Anne after its 
devastation in the Civil War. The beautiful 14th century sedilia 
in the south aisle may have been in the original chancel. The 
panelled roof has rich old bosses, and the lovely chancel screen, over 
400 years old, is enriched with tracery, and has angels on its carved 
posts. Some of the windows have Anne’s initials and the date 1655, 
and some shine with the lovely colours of Capronnier’s glass; in the 
west window are figures of Our Lord and saints, among them Joan 
of Arc. The 12th century font has a fine Jacobean cover like a rich 
tower aind spire ; there are spears used about four centuries ago, two 
quaintly- carved chairs, and a memorial with the names of 360 men 
who gave their lives in the Great War. 

Many of the Cliffords sleep in the vault below the sanctuary, and 
their monuments are a notable feature of the church. On a great 
tomb enriched with tracery and shields is the modem brass of Henry 
Clifford and his wife; son of the Shepherd Lord, and builder of the 
castle’s Tudor range, he died in 1542. His lady, Margaret Percy, 
lies at his right hand wearing kennel headdress, a dog at her feet. 
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At one end of his father’s tomb is a marble block with the brasses 
of Henry Clifford the second earl, his wife and children, figures 
of the Four Evangelists, and a representation of the Trinity. The 
knights are in tabards and the ladies have heraldic mantles, and all 
these brasses are renewed except that of one of the sons and the 
rare engraving of the Trinity, which shows God the Father wearing 
three crowns and Our Lord with the dove on His shoulder. 

Lady Anne’s brother Francis, the little Lord Clifford who died in 
1589 when he was five, has a small tomb with new brass shields, and 
an inscription believed to have been renewed by Lady Anne after 
the Civil War. The huge tomb of their father, the Sailor Earl, is 
famous for an astonishing display of carved and painted heraldry. 

The story of the Sailor Earl is as thrilling as any story Yorkshire 
has to tell. Cursed by the Spaniards and praised by Elizabeth, he 
was worshipped by every man on his ship, from the youngest powder- 
monkey. He loved danger, and with Sir Walter Raleigh went out in 
search of it to the Spanish Main. He had command of the strongest 
vessel against the Armada, and with the recklessness of a schoolboy 
he chose the thickest of the fighting. Tradition says he was the first 
to reach Tilbury with the news of the defeat of the Armada, that he 
himself told Elizabeth of it, and that she dropped her glove in her 
agitation. When he handed it to her she begged him to keep it; and 
in the National Portrait Gallery is a miniature of this gallant Clifford 
wearing the queen’s glove, studded with diamonds,* in his hat. 

But it is the life of the Shepherd Lord that rings through the age- 
old story of the Cliffords. His father had been slain in the Wars of 
the Roses, and Edward the Fourth set about the work of vengeance. 
How should his throne be- safe if the heir of Clifford lived? So the 
young boy of seven was hidden, left in a miserable cottage wearing 
rags, walking barefoot, sleeping on straw. But he was with his old 
nurse and she was kind to him, and the boy, forgetting the life of 
his childhood, worked with the peasant and grew to love his new 
life and his new friends. In course of time came the Battle of Bos- 
worth Field and the fall of the bloodstained Richard, which made 
it possible for exiles to come home again and banished men to throw 
off their disguise. Then it was that there came up the floor of the 
House of Lords a man trudging like a ploughman, his hands homy 
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with toil. He had come to claim the Barony of Westmorland and the 
Castle of Skipton. Wordsworth put his story into one of his poems, 
and it is there that the famous verse comes which we give on page 67. 

A Lovely Ride 

S LAIDBURN. It is a lovely ride to Slaidbum if we come over 
the moors, seeing wonderful views of the great fells ; and charm- 
ing is the village itself, the amber-tinted stone mingling with the 
green trees, and the Croasdale Brook chattering under the bridge 
on its way to join the River Hodder. Both are hurrying streams, 
bom in the fells near the Lancashire border at a height of over 1400 
feet The lonely miles of Bowland Forest are hereabouts, and there 
is no highway nearer than six miles as the crow flies. 

The fine peace memorial has the bronze figure of a soldier. The 
picturesque gr ammar school was founded in 1717. The 15th century 
church is a spacious place more attractive within than without. The 
tower has immense buttresses and two niches, and the south door- 
way is barred with a huge beam. The long arcades continuing into 
the chancel are richly hued with amber, and at one of the south 
pillars is the striking three-decker pulpit with a tall canopy. There 
is a grand old roof, but the great possession is the splendid Jacobean 
chancel screen, which has carved pillars, a pierced border under the 
cornice, and the squire’s box-pews on its eastern side. The simple 
screens north and south of the chancel are 15th century. Other 17th 
century woodwork are two carved chairs, a fine chest, the cover of 
the Norman font, the plain screen between the south aisle and 
chapel, and some benches. 

S LATTHWAITE. Nature made it a quiet and secluded little place, 
but the industrial 19th century put it on the map and the 
scientific 20th century has added to its importance. On the high 
hills, rising far above the mills, are the huge masts of the Moorside 
Edge Broadcasting Station from which the North Regional and North 
National programmes are radiated amid the silence of the everlasting 
hills. The village is in a deep valley where the hum of industry is for 
ever heard. Here the railway, river, and canal are side by side, and 
there are two viaducts. In the, 18th century church (with a chancel 
music new in the 19th) is a memorial to an organist who.made music 
hi this workaday place for over half a century. 
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A Statue by Chantrey 

S NAITH. A tiny oldfashioned market town with narrow winding 
streets, it stands by the River Aire. A lane runs by the founda- 
tions of an old hall, and not far from the church is Nicholas Waller’s 
grammar school, a little grey building supposed to have been built 
in 1628, and restored last century. There are fine chestnuts and 
beeches near the marshes. 

The clerestoried church is a great possession, a splendid place 170 
feet long, with battlements and pinnacles adorning walls of light 
grey stone, and a squat massive tower rising at the west end between 
the aisles. Except for its pinnacled crown, the tower is from the end 
of the 12th century, and it is about 30 feet square. Some of the 
transept walls and parts of the arches are Norman ; the chancel arch, 
the two chapels, the aisles of the nave and the greater part of the 
arcades are 14th century. The clerestory is over 400 years old, the 
west door has 15th century woodwork, and an old chest is hewn 
from one block of wood. In the 19th century the porch was altered, 
and the striking east window was erected. Its lovely glass is arresting, 
showing St Lawrence with the flaming grid-iron. By him are the 
Romans, and from below comes a winding procession of humble 
folk, a coloured motley — blind being led, sick and lame and a mother 
with her children riding in quaint carts. They were the saint’s answer 
to the prefect when he demanded the treasures of the church. 

In the floor of the chancel is a stone on which one of the biggest 
brass portraits in England once lay ; it was a mitred figure with a 
staff, perhaps an abbot of Selby, to which this church was given in 
early Norman days. In the Dawnay chapel is the tomb of Sir John 
Dawnay of 1493, adorned with painted shields. Here hang a helmet 
and shield, a sword and gauntlet, relics of a 17th century Dawnay, 
and here is Chantrey’s marble statue of Viscount Downe, wearing a 
mantle with a fur collar. Among old glass fragments is the Dawnay 
shield with three rings, a link with Sir William Dawnay to whom 
Richard Lionheart is said to have given a ring. In the north chapel 
is the bust of Lady Elizabeth Stapleton of 1683. 

S OtFTH KIRKBY. A gabled house which has lost much of its 
glory reminds us of the old days of what is now a mining village. 
Facing it is the old church, the churchyard wall and that by the 
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house curiously weathered. The 15th century porch has a vaulted' 
roof, and heads of medieval people by doorway and windows. A 
bear with a staff and a man in short-skirted dress are among the 
many worn gargoyles, and at the end of the south aisle are striking 
buttresses ending in pinnacles which are attached to the wall by 
great grotesques. The windows and the top of the tower are 15th 
century, the tower arch reaching the roof. The interior is spacious 
with a chancel almost as long as the nave, whose arcades, coming 
from the beginning of the 13th century, are extraordinarily high and 
wide. The low arcade to’ the north chapel of the chancel is also 13th 
century, and the high bays to the other chapel are 15th century. 
There are fine old moulded beams in the roofs, some having on the 
ends angels and minstrels, and bosses with an eagle and a griffin in 
the low roof of the north chapel. 

In ah old niche we found a lump of coal and a safety lamp, tokens 
of those who dig treasure in darkness and danger. 

The Bride From the Nunnery 

S OUTH MILFORD. It is an ordinary place, but the Mill Dike 
flows under a low bridge among woods and meadows and by 
old houses, and on the peace memorial to 117 who did not come 
back from the Great War we read the fine words : 

They died the noblest death a man may die , 

Fighting for God and right and liberty'; 

And such a death is immortality. 

The church is modern, but Steeton Hall is old, though it has a 
new wing and is a farmhouse now. A road shaded by elms and 
chestnuts brings us to its noble gateway, with a fine corbel table of 
heads and shields, looking old enough to have come from the close 
of the 12th century, with high battlements and a small doorway (at 
the top of the steps leading to the upper room) of a later time. 
Carved in stone is a man weeping, and a bird pecking out a man’s eye. 

The hall has gables and mullioned windows, a room with a stone 
roof, and a chapel with a piscina. It was from this house and under 
this gateway that Sir William Fairfax rode off to Nun Appleton 
Priory to carry off one of the nuns and make her his bride. She was 
Isabel Thwaites, a rich heiress, and they were married at Bolton Percy. 
Their great-grandson was Ferdinando, and his son was the famous 
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Thomas Fairfax of Cromwellian days. It is one of the little ironies 
of history that when the nunnery was closed by Henry the Eighth it 
was to Isabel’s son that the abbess had to give up the keys. 

S OUTHOWRAM. It is worth the long climb out of Halifax for 
the wonderful view of hills and vales, mills and towns. Here- 
abouts are old quarries and old houses, stone walls, and a peace 
memorial far above the valley. The church is 19th century, and 
what is left of an older one is now a stable. 

The Archbishop Who Died Poor 

S OWERBY. It has magnificent views from its high place between 
the valleys of the Calder and the Ryburn, and the low road 
bringing us from Ripponden is charming. Bentley Royd, and Wood 
Lane Hall with a beautiful plaster ceiling, are two of the old houses. 

The parish church is 18th century, in classical style, its walls pilas- 
tered outside and its galleries breaking into great columns sup- 
porting the roof. The chancel has a colonnaded east window, big 
panels with coloured relief figures of Our Lord and Moses, and rich 
plasterwork in medallions and a coat-of-arms. A marble statue of 
John Tillotson keeps in mind a Yorkshire boy who rose to be Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the 17th century. Bom at Haugh End near 
by, he was a great student, a powerful preacher, and a liberal- 
minded man with a spirit of tolerance in an age of intolerance. He 
married one of Cromwell’s nieces, gave generously to the poor, and 
died penniless but beloved. 

This church of St Peter tells the time in the ancient and modern 
way, for the face of the clock on the tower serves also as a sundial, 
with a gnomon fixed on to it. 

The Farmer’s Son 

S OWERBY BRIDGE. This busy little town in the narrow valley , 
of the Calder has a church of last century. Its walls are black- 
ened by the smoke from mills and manufacturing works, and its 
galleries give it the look of a chapel, but it has rich carving of stone 
in the pulpit, and of oak in the traceried screen, and its roof (built 
after a fixe in 1894) is striking for its great span. 

There was bom hereabouts in 1770 a fanner’s son who became a 
preacher and essayist, John Foster. As a boy of 12 he would steal 
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away from the loom and sit for hours in the bam reading books 
beyond his years. It was all the education he received, yet he wrote 
many articles and books, and taught a class of black boys whom 
Zachary Macaulay was preparing for mission work. His garret was 
“crowded and loaded with papers and books” and he would walk 
up and down the gangway between them while he composed his 
essays. He had an affection of the throat which checked his preach- 
ing career, but for 50 years he never spent a day in bed. Then sud- 
denly, after the death of his wife and their only son, his lungs became 
diseased, he stayed in his room, and in three weeks he was dead. He 
was peculiar in some of his views, but was able to sustain a series of 
lectures and to command new editions of his books. • 

Blind Jack 

S POFFORTH. Stockeld Park with its fine great house is a mile 
from this village by the little River Crimple, attractive with its 
houses and church both old and new, and its impressive remains of 
an old home of the Percys. Said to have been an earlier castle re- 
fashioned ip the 14th century, the old fortified manor house built 
into the solid rock from which the stone was hewn was dismant le d 
after the defeat of the Lancastrians and the death of Sir Henry Percy 
at Towton ; and, though probably restored in Queen Elizabeth’s day, 
it has long been a roofless ruin. 

The oldest part of the remains, coining from the close of the 12th 
century, is the basement, with broken pillars which supported the 
roof of the Great Hall, and two brackets projecting from the rocky 
wall. We look down on the basement from a doorway on the ground 
level, and come to it down a flight of rocky steps. The hall itself is 
chiefly 14th century, with original windows and a beautiful moulded 
doorway with carved capitals. West of the hall is a small compart- 
ment with a south window of lovely tracery. At the south-west 
comer is a turret with an old door at the foot of its spiral stair. 

A handsome 15th century tower crowns the church, which rebuild- 
ing has made an exceedingly spacious and lofty place. Of the original 
12th century church there remain the clustered pillars of the north 
arcade, and the round pillars on the south, their capitals carved with 
■scallop and simple leaves ; their only original arches are two on the 
north, carved with zigzag. Mounting in steps to the altar, the chancel 
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has a pointed arch on clustered shafts, built when the Norman style 
was passing. A little earlier is the south doorway, with beak-heads 
in its fine arch. In a niche is the battered stone figure of Sir Robert 
Plumpton who fought in Wales and Scotland 600 years ago. There 
are four Jacobean carved chairs, two bells that were ringing in Shake- 
speare’s day., and one said to come from Fountains Abbey. A frag- 
ment of a Saxon cross is on a windowsill, and by some walling of 
th$ old church outside are three stone coffins. Here was baptised 
Laurence Eusden, a forgotten 18th century poet laureate, un- 
worthy of the honour. One of the rectors was Richard Kay who 
preached for 53 years out of the 18th century into the 19th, and saw 
one of Yorkshire’s most astonishing men buried here in 1810. He 
was John Metcalfe, known as Blind Jack, whose grave in the church- 
yard has the pathetic lines : 4 

Here lies John Metcalfe , one whose infant sight 
Felt the dark pressure of an endless night. 

Blind Jack was born at Knaresborough in 1717 and became blind 
at six through an attack of smallpox. But he could climb a tree with 
any boy, could run, box, wrestle, ride, and swim. He married the 
prettiest girl in Harrogate and set up a carriage-hiring business 
there. Then he became a fish merchant, and at last took up arms, 
playing his fiddle all the way to join the British Army at Culloden. 
He next became a timber merchant, and it is said that he could tell 
the quantity of timber in a tree by putting his arms round the trunk. 
Finally he became a road-maker and bridge-builder, and his fame 
spread so that he had 400 men under him at one time and in all he 
laid down about 180 miles of roads. 

By the River Don 

S PROTBOROUGH. Three miles from Doncaster, it has a pretty 
setting on a hillside above the River Don. It is charming by the 
river, flowing between wooded banks, with two bridges and a fine 
weir. By the village are remains of a medieval cross which once bore 
an inscription inviting travellers to ask hospitality. It has one of 
several crosses which are sometimes* said to have marked the sanc- 
tuary bounds of the church. In the church is a curious stone chair, 
carved probably in the 14th century, with a man standing at one 
side, and the head and shoulders of another with a forked beard. 
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The oldest fragmentsof the churcharehalf a pillar behind the pulpit, 
coming from Norman days, and a relic of the 11th century in die 
shape of a carved stone in a chancel buttress,. The 13th century north 
arcade was partly altered in the 15th when the west bay was added. 
The lower part of the tower, and the chancel with its arch, sedilia, 
and piscina, belong to the end of the 13th century; the rest of the 
tower, the font, the south arcade, and the clerestory are 15th. The 
nave has its 15th century roof. The medieval chancel screen has 
seven stalls with three misereres, their carving showing Adam and 
Eve driven from Eden, and Satan and his angels from heaven. On 
an arm-rest is a striking head of Paulinus, who played so great a part 
in bringing Christianity to Yorkshire. Carved on a panel of the 
Tudor pulpit are a pack of cards, a jug, and the dice-box, representing 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. The pews are as old, the carvings 
on the ends of two illustrating marriage “before and after,” with two 
heads kissing and two turned away from each other as if in a huff. 
Others have shears and a ram’s head (for the woollen industry), a 
snake with its tail in its mouth (for eternity), and a head with many 
faces (perhaps for hypocrisy). There are two Jacobean chairs, frag- 
ments of old glass, pieces of armour said to have been worn in the 
Wars of the Roses, and two flags carried before Charles Stuart. A 
very long chest with three locks is over 400 years old. 

Engraved in alabaster on the top of a tomb in the chancel are 
damaged portraits of Sir Philip Copley of 1577 and his wife, he in 
armour, she in mantle and kirtle and veil-headdress ; some of their 
children kneel below them. Sir Godfrey Copley, who has been sleep- 
ing here since 1709, left money for the Royal Society’s annual Copley 
medal to encourage research. He was a friend of Sir Hans Sloane 
and made a valuable collection of prints and scientific apparatus. 

A floorstone showing a priest and a chalice may be to Thomas 
Fitzwilliam, a 15th century rector. William Fitzwilliam of 1474 and 
his wife are here in brass, he in armour with an unusual helmet, she 
with a mantle over her high-waisted dress-. One of two fine figures in 
the chapel is a knight in chain armour and surcoat, perhaps Sir 
William Fitzwilliam, who was hanged in 1322- for j oining in a re- 
bellion. The other (a lady' wearing the pleated wimple of a widow, 
holding a heart and having two praying figures at her feet) may be 
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his mother. A tomb near the pulpit has an inscription to Sir William 
and Eliza beth Levytt of 1576, married for 59 years. 

Joseph Bramah and His Inventions 

S TAINBOROUGH. The mines are round about, but there are 
wooded dells and fair -prospects below Wentworth Castle. The 
old house was the home of the Everinghams and Cutlers ; the house 
we see is a lordly place built by Thomas Wentworth and his son in 
the 18th century. Described by- Horace Walpole as one of the noblest 
homes in England, it is imposing with its open parapet, a great show 
of windows, and shields. There are rooms with elaborate ceilings 
and panels, a magnificent gallery 180 feet long and 30 high, many 
statues and pictures, and beautiful gardens. The park has a lake, a 
temple, and a mock castle with great towers rising above the fine 
house ; the small modem church is close by. 

A mile or two from the sham castle are fragments of Rockley 
Abbey, now chiefly a farm and an ivied tower rising by a str eam. 

It was at Stainborough that there was born in 1748 that remarkable 
man Joseph Bramah, one of the five children of a small farmer. He 
was the inventor of the hydraulic press and many other appliances. 
He devised a sort of plough with scrap iron from the village black- 
smith and carved a fiddle from a block of wood. His hydraulic press 
was put to many uses ; Robert Stephenson used it to hoist the great 
tubes of the Britannia Bridge into their beds and Brunei used it to 
get the Great Eastern off her cradles. Bramah- himself was using it 
to tear up 300 giant trees by the roots when he caught a chill from 
which he died, -in 1814. 

S TAINBURN. Its cluster of farms and cottages look down into 
Wharfedale from a slope of the moor, the fine little church 
standing aloof, like a sentinel. Much of it is Norman, a simple aisle- 
less place with a restored old beflcot rising between the nave and 
chancel. The stout walls are a rough motley of tinted stones outside, 
pierced by Norman windows and some of Tudor days. A medieval 
porch with old roof beams shelters a plain Norman doorway, the 
chancel has a Norman arch.of golden-tinted stone, and the Norman 
font has four tiny faces in the spandrels of interlaced arcading. Its 
crude cover may be 17th century, the time of a carved chair. There 
are stout old oak benches and roof beams, and part of a coffin lid. 
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S TAINFORTH. It is by the River Ribbl'e, its haphazard array of 
houses looking up to the encircling hills. The grey ramparts of 
the scars are like the battlements of a vast castle, old before the first 
men set foot in England. Through the heart of the grey village, 
where the embattled walls of the small modem church rise from a 
wreath of green and flowers, the Cowside Beck comes dancing over 
the rocks and under the little humped bridge. It has come from 
Catrigg Force, a lovely waterfall closed in by rugged cliffs, and joins 
the Ribble below Stainforth Force where the river roars down lime- 
stone steps. Above this charming cataract are stepping-stones and a 
beautiful old one-arched bridge which we cross to Little Stainton. 

The Scholar of Bradley Hall 

S TAINLAND. High up in the world, looking out to the great 
green hills, this big grey village gathers round a long narrow street, 
the mills almost at its doors. An old cross on three steps, with three 
St Andrew’s crosses in its head, faces the church which began life as 
a chapel in the 18th century, and keeps its original tower with a 
cupola. The rest was much rebuilt half a century ago, the panelled 
ceiling of the modem chancel resting on tall columns. 

Far below is Bradley Hall, where was bom one of the most 
learned Englishmen of his day, Sir Henry Savile, who knew these 
lonely hills as a boy, taught Queen Elizabeth Greek, translated part 
of the New Testament for the Authorised Version, and founded two 
professorships at Oxford. He died at Eton in 1622 and was buried 
by torchlight. His house, much altered since his day, is of stone from 
quarries near by, though part of it is timber. 

S TAINTON. The Romans had a camp near by, and the Normans 
built a church which was made partly new in the 14th century, 
the time of the piscina and some windows. The Norman chancel arch 
remains, the font is 1 5th century, and there are fragments of old glass. 

S TANLEY. It is half a dozen hamlets, with a church in a ring of 
trees'crowning the hilltop at Lake Lock. Built last century and 
made new in our own after a fire, it is unusual with two octagonal 
lantern towers, many-gabled aisles with big windows, and soaring 
arcades. Some of the arches have gaping cracks and are supported 
by timber frames. 
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Two of the oldest houses are Stanley Hall (seen from the road), 
and Hatfield House where William Pilkington, a noted 18th century 
architect,' was bom. He built the Council House at Salisbury and 
the Naval Hospital at Yarmouth. At Stanley Ferry a bridge carries 
the canal over the River Calder. 

The Cloudburst 

S TARBOTTON. It has a tragic memory of a day in 1686 when a 
cloudburst sent the River Wharfe roaring down the valley, 
drowning people and carrying away their homes ; but all the grandeur 
of hills and fells is still about this peaceful spot, with cottages about 
a twisting bit of the road which runs between steep slopes, rising 
over 2000 feet at Tor Mere Top behind the village, and nearly as 
high where Old Cote Moor Top stretches like a stupendous embank- 
ment across the river. 

S TAVELEY. It has an old well, a mill by a stream, and an 
ancient treasure in a church rebuilt last century. The tower has 
a spire of dark stone. The east window has Capronnier’s brilliant 
glass showing the Crucifixion, with John and the two Marys. Two 
big old chairs have a mass of carving. There is a crude pillar stoup 
under the tower, but the church’s treasure is the shaft and part of 
the head of a Saxon cross, carved with interlacing bands and scrolls. 

Old Yew 

S TEETON. In a bower of fine trees by a stream flowing to the 
River Aire stands the graceful peace memorial cross, and just 
behind axe hiding the 19th century church, two or three cottages, and 
the gabled High Hall, a delightful group undisturbed by the rush of 
the highway. One of Yorkshire’s charming old houses, the ball was 
the home of one of the old family of Keighley when we called. There 
were Keighleys in the neighbourhood in Edward the First’s day, and 
Sir Richard comes into Shakespeare. Some of the splendid beeches 
shading this surprisingly secluded spot are in the hall garden, and 
its glorious yew was flourishing when the men of Steeton drew their 
bows at Flodden Field. 

Hereabouts is Hawkcliffe Wood, one of the beauty spots of the 
Craven district, and on Hawkcliffe Crag, far above the valley, is a 
Jubilee Tower 60 feet high. 
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The Astonishing Church 

S TUDLEY ROYAL. It is famous for its magnificent park, shel- 
tering the great house and an amazing church. The house was 
built in the 18th century and altered in the 19th, and a fragment of 
the medieval manor house remains. 

We- all may come to the park with its herds of deer, its glorious 
avenues of limes and beeches, and the pleasure grounds in the valley, 
where the River Skell, flowing through some of the most beautiful 
gardens in Yorkshire; falls into lakes by which are statues and 
temples of rare beauty. There are rustic bridges, paths between walls 
of living green, tunnels of yew, magnificent hedges of laurel and yew, 
and splendid lawns in these grounds, which have been growing more 
and more charming since they were made by an 18th century gar-' 
dener.' Among the stately trees is a huge Spanish chestnut, and a 
Wellingtonia was planted here by Princess Alexandra before she 
became Queen of England. 

Said to have cost £50,000, the church was built last century in 
early 14th century style, and is lavishly adorned. The tower lrns a 
spire rising to 152 feet; the splendid west doorway has 21 birds in 
the quatrefoils of its arch, and there are birds in the ironwork of 
the great door. The handsome porch, with sculptures of the Madonna, 
an angel, and a dove, shelters a door with lovely ironwork; and oyer 
the east window are rich panels with carvings of St George and St 
Gabriel, St Bernard and St Wilfrid, and a Crucifixion with Mary and 
John. All the windows have brilliant and arresting glass illustrating 
Bible story and Milton’s Paradise. We see Adam and Eve, Moses 
leading the Children of Israel across the Red Sea, Joseph .sold into 
slavery, David holding Goliath’s head, Solomon building the temple, 
the marriage feast at Cana, and the Crucifixion; with horsemen, 
dragons, angels, and strange creatures. Between the nave and aisles 
are-fine arcades with white pillars and shafts of dark marble, faces 
peeping from the foliage of the capitals. The massive marble font 
has figures representing infancy, youth, manhood, and old age; and 
a striking brass door has the Madonna with the Child on her knee. 

There is an astonishing display of colour and ornament in the 
chancel, with walls of Egyptian alabaster and golden mosaic, a 
mosaic floor, steps of coloured marble, mid a richly paintdd roof 
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illustrating the Te Deum, the angels being in the arcaded dome of 
the sanctuary. Shafts of coloured marble support the arches and the 
traceried frames of the windows ; on the tracery in the sanctuary are 
trumpeting angels, and one of the shafts rests on a crouching lion. 
Charming little birds are in the golden foliage of the cornice, and in 
the paving of the floor we see some of the chief buildings in Jerusalem 
(among them the Temple, David’s tomb, the Golden Gate, and the 
Church of the Resurrection), and four rivers flowing from vases held 
by angels. 

A tall screen of marble and alabaster encloses the lovely chapel 
where sleep the first Marquis of Ripon (who died in 1909) and his 
wife. Their marble figures are on a magnificent tomb, the marquis 
wearing a rich cloak and buckled shoes, and the marchioness an 
ermine mantle over her lovely gown, with an exquisite lace collar. 
There is a plaque of the second marquis and his wife. 

The Black Tower 

S WILLINGTON. Old enough to have had a church in Domesday 
Book (though little is known of it), Swillington is a mile from 
the River Aire, which is crossed by an old bridge. 

The tower of the church looks as if it might have come out of one 
of the coal mines here, so black is its dress against, the golden-tinted 
stone of the rest. The contrast is startling, and is all the more curious 
because the attractive walls of the nave,* aisles, and chancel are as 
they were built of local stone nearly six centuries ago. It was in 1884 
that the top storey of the 15th century tower was rebuilt, and the 
rest of it refaced. The capitals of its old arch are carved with four- 
leaved flowers. The walls inside are of rough grey stone, pierced with 
windows which are mainly 14th century, with some tracery renewed. 
The clerestory, and the porch with its old gable cross, are Tudor. 
Near the porch is an' old scratch dial. The lofty arcades have 
moulded capitals, the nave roof has old timbers, and the old font 
bowl has a cover which may be Jacobean. The piscina has a pro- 
jecting bowl, and the cinquefoiled arches of the sedilia are 500 years 
old. Under the feathered arch of a medieval recess in the south 
wall, with worn carving of flowers, is a glass case with the remains of 
an oak figure, the hands at prayer, its identity unknown. Two relics 
of the 13th century are the head of an engraved cross which has been 
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given a new shaft, and a coped tomb cover lying outside the church, 
carved with a sword and a shield. 

S WINEFLEET. There are many old brick houses with pantiled 
roofs in this old waterside village, where the Ouse is broad and 
deep as it flows to the Humber, carrying ships to the sea. There are 
dykes with high banks, and from Swinefleet we look across the fields 
and woods in a big loop of the river to the tall spire of Goole’s 
church and the cranes of its docks. Swinefleet’s church is modem. 

S WINTON. Its best thing is a modem church in 13th century 
style, with a fine vista of arches in its arcades, and a group of 
lancets in the east wall shining with Christ in Glory among saints. In 
the shadow of the new are remains of a Norman church with the old 
chancel arch and the old doorway. 

The Roman Outpost 

T ADCASTER. A busy little market town today, with a sprink- 
ling of old houses, a big array of brewery chimneys, and a 
richly carved peace memorial cross in the little square, Tadcaster 
was important as the CaJcaria of the Romans, an outpost to their 
military station nine miles away at York. There are still traces of 
the camp where coins and pottery and horseshoes were found, and 
Roman roads are about the town. The many-arched bridge over the 
Wharfe is said to have in it stone from an ancient castle which stood 
on the tree-decked mound above, the river, and the neighbouring 
limestone quarries have provided stone for the repair of York 
Minster and the city walls. 

Among the trees above the river is the fine church which was 
moved here last century out of the reach of floods. Built of local 
white stone, it is chiefly 15th century, with some fragments of Nor- 
man days and nave arcades of the 14th century. The handsome tower 
is embattled, the nave and chancel are clerestoried, and the walls are 
enriched with a fine show of buttresses, pinnacles, and gargoyles. 
The east window of the south aisle is under a Norman arch carved 
with zigzag, and the wall here is dotted with fragments of Norman 
stones. Under the window is a coffin lid, another lid is in the other 
aisle, and a child’s stone coffin is under the tower. In old glass we 
see St Catherine, a bishop, and a fine fragment of the figure of a 
wgnpaa. A piscina is cut into a pillar in the. nave. 
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Most charming is the modern woodwork enriching the church. 
The pulpit has carved panels with lovely crowns and Our Lord with 
angels; six angels and a holy lamb are on its border of vine and 
grape. The east wall has rich panelling, and two canopies with 
angels ; the screenwork in the north aisle has delicate tracery and a 
cornice with a quaint carving of the Wise and Foolish Virgins. 
Beautiful on both sides is the screen to the chapel of St Nicholas; 
six lovely crowns rest on its realistic border of vine, and on the strik- 
ing tracery in the bays we see St Nicholas as a bishop as well as 
the three children in a tub. 

Poet and Ambassador 

T ANKERSLEY. A green oasis among the coal-pits, it has in its 
park a tower where we see miles of woods and streams and the 
spot where a battle was fought in the Civil War. Cannon balls and a 
bullet found in a tree are now in the church, into which we come by 
a fine iron gate designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens. 

In the park is a fragment of the old hall of the Saviles, which 
became for a time the home of Sir Richard Fanshawe, the Royalist 
poet imprisoned in the Tower but afterwards allowed to live here on 
condition that he never went more than five miles away. He seems 
to have been happy enough till his eight-year-old daughter died, 
when he asked permission to leave the dark house for ever. He lived 
through the most exciting years of the 17th century, strongly sup- 
porting the king in the Civil War, becoming Treasurer of the Navy, 
and attending Charles the Second in his exile on the Continent. At 
the Restoration he was Ambassador to Spain, and died in Madrid. 

The nave and chancel of the church are mainly 14th century, the 
aisle was rebuilt in the 19th, and the tower is over 400 years ‘old. 
The font, and a coffin stone carved with a cross, chalice, and book, 
are medieval, two bench-ends are 15th century, and many fragments 
of Norman coffin lids are built into the porch. Five of the Miracles 
are pictured in Christopher Webb’s beautiful glass. 

A quaint custom still kept up here is known as Embracing the 
Church. Once a year the young folk join hands and make a ring 
round it, buglers on the roof playing a tune, the people singing. 

T EMPLE HIRST. In this small place of the byways .is a farm, 
near one' of many loops of the River Aire, interesting for its 
remains of a religious house of the Knights Templars. The small 
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medieval tower (with new brick battlements) still stands, and the 
porch has a Norman doorway with shafts and capitals. It frames 
the old studded door, and the old court is now the fold yard. 

The Dutchman ’s River 

T HORNE. Dutchmen made it what it is. Hereabouts were thou- 
sands of acres of marshes till Cornelius Vermuyden began to 
drain Hatfield Chase in Charles Stuart’s day, beginning a great task 
which others finished. What is known as Dutch River is still here, 1 
and everywhere there are canals and dykes. Near by is the River 
Don, and any day we come here we may see barges with brown sail;; 
moving slowly amid the green fields or passing the old houses of this 
busy little market town. ' There are willows by the canal, and in a 
garden near by is a peace memorial on an island shaded by trees. 
There is a gr amm ar school founded in 1705, and what is said to be 
one of the four deepest coal mines in England, the shaft 3000 feet. 

The old clerestoried church dominating the town has a chancel 
with traces of Norman windows, nave arcades with pointed arches 
and round pillars from the 12th century, and an arcade in the chancel 
perhaps of the same time. The south chapel and the top of the tower 
are 15th century; the rest of the tower is chiefly 13th with belfry 
windows of about 1300. The clerestory and the font are medieval. 
The Very Old Man 

T HORNER. Set among the hills, it has a long street of grey 
houses, some having quaint steps to their doors. The church 
at a bend of the road was much rebuilt last century, but its splendid 
15th century tower still stands, the battlements resting on corbels 
with worn faces. The arcades of the nave and chancel have em- 
battled capitals, and the richly traceried font has a cover crowned 
with a dove. Here sleeps.a very old man, John Philips, an inscription 
t elling that he was born in 1625, and that when he died in 1742, in 
his 118th year, he was buried in. the chancel. A stone in the church- 
yard has a cross and an inscription to William Nettleton of 1503. 

Monuments of a Great House 

T HORNHILL. On the southern fringe of Dewsbury, looking 
down on the River Calder and having a wide view of the valley 
from the height under which it lies, Thornhill has great possessions 
and proud memories. 
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Its fine church is in a charming setting, facing the rectory in its 
small park with oaks, elms, beeches, and willows/ Below the house 
are the scant ruins of a 15th century mansion, still with its moat and 
all embowered in trees. Here lived the Saviles till the house was 
destroyed by the Roundheads in the Civil War, after a courageous 
defence by Lady Anne. The Saviles gave England notable men and 
came here in the 14th century through marriage with the Thornhills, 
the first of whom, Jordan Thornhill, has his portrait in a 13th century 
window in Canterbury Cathedral. Sir Henry Savile was loyal to the 
king in the Pilgrimage of Grace; Sir William fought for Charles 
Stuart ; and Sir George, Marquis of Halifax, opposed the execution 
of Strafford, defended the Seven Bishops, and presented the crown 
to William of Orange. Tolerant in an intolerant age, he stood for 
the liberties of the people, and sleeps in Westminster Abbey. 

The rectory, built of stones from the great house, was the home of 
John Michell who was laid in his church in 1793. An astronomer 
and man of science, he is remembered for his experiments in elec- 
tricity and magnetism. One of his friends was Herschel, who came 
over to wile away an evening now and then, and grew so interested 
in Michell’s telescope that he took up the study of the stars and 
won fame as the greatest astronomer of his day. 

The nave of the church was made new last century, and the rest 
of the church (including the fine tower) is chiefly 15th. The beautiful 
modern porch has a vaulted roof, figures of Our Lord and angels 
on the gable, and fine doorways without and within, their arches 
dotted with flowers, the dainty capitals of leaves and berries on clus- 
tered pillars. Twelve angels hold up the rich roof of the chancel. 
There are two old chairs, and the modem font has a cover like a 
crown. The north chapel, where the Thornhills and the Saviles 
sleep, has an iron screen with splendid gates. 

The church has a great array of monuments, and a display of old 
glass unsurpassed in the county except at York. It fills half a dozen 
windows and creeps into others, and is chiefly 15th century. The 
huge east window has a Jesse Tree in a rich medley of colour, the 
work of French craftsmen and considerably restored. It has an in- 
scription to Robert Frost who was rector in Henry the Seventh’s 
day. Of the four windows in the Savile Chapel, the east has a Doom 
scene, red and blue contrasting with much faded colour ; we see the 
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battlements of heaven and angels with trumpets, open graves, 
Michael weighing souls, Peter with his key, and a host of men and 
women climbing a golden stair. A second window has scenes from 
the life of the Madonna and figures of three bishops. In the next are 
two saints with children, battered figures said to be Thomas Savile 
and his wife, and what looks like St Anne with the Mado nna and 
Child. The fourth window has a background of trailing flowers, with 
a Crucifixion and Mary and John; it may be older than the rest of 
the glass. A host of small heads are in a medley in a south chapel 
window, and in the west window of the tower are four dull panels. 

The oldest of the monuments is a stone- knight in chain armour, 
his legs crossed, his face new, his sword by his side. He is perhaps 
Sir Brian de Thornhill of Edward the Third’s day. On a beautiful 
alabaster tomb with 18 figures under leafy arches lies Thomas Savile 
of 1449 in a fine collar, with his wife in a gown from whose folds 
two dogs are peeping. On a handsome monument with an elaborate 
canopy lies George Savile of 1 622 in armour. Even more magnificent 
is the monument of his son George, who died in 1614 before his 
father; we see him with his second wife (a sister of Strafford) and 
two sons. The rarest monument is an oak tomb with three oak 
figures, all splendidly preserved. Its knight in armour is Sir John 
Savile of 1529. His two wives have flowing robes and mantles with 
clasps, and draped headdress with garlands of flowers. 

Here the Bronte Story Began 

T HORNTON. It is now part of Bradford, but it was for long 
a little village in a setting of great hills. Many changes have 
come to it in the last hundred years, but it keeps much that is 
' quaint, and has several halls which have stood 300 years and more, 
among them Leventhorpe Hall with old carved timbers in its bam. 
From Thornton Heights, a thousand feet up, there are fine views of 
the moors and of Bradford lying in the hollow.. 

Facing the new church with its tower and spire is all that is left 
of the old one— part of a wall with a 15th century window, and the 
lantern top of the old tower, now set up on the ground after lying 
in bits in the churchyard. Known as the Old Bell Chapel, its bell is 
now in the new church, which has a lovely window with three saints, 
Cuthbert, Columba, and Aidan, and good glass showing King 
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Oswald, Bede, and St Wilfrid. Here are three fonts, one of last cen- 
tury, one dug up in the old churchyard, and one with an inscription 
of 1687. This last font is Thornton’s great possession, for it is 
thought that the three most astonishing sisters of all time were bap- 
tised at it, their father being the parson here. 

They were Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronte. Number 74 Mar- 
ket Street, the house where they first saw the light between 1816 and 
1819, is still here, the street narrow, the small house having a tiny 
garden projecting on to the pavement, and five steps climbing to the 
front door over which is 1802. A tablet tells us that here were born 
the three sisters and their brother Branwell, children who were to 
bring all the world to Haworth, the village a few miles away where 
most of their lives were spent. 

It thrills us to think that often the children would peep from these 
windows at the people passing to and fro, and that here is the stair 
up which Maria Branwell, their mother, would carry them to bed by 
candlelight. It was from this front door that Patrick Bronte, their 
father, then a young man who loved to write poetry, would go to 
the Old Bell Chapel. It is at the Haworth parsonage that this story 
most deeply impresses us, but it was here the story began. 

John Lambert*s Bride 

T HORNTON-IN-CRAYEN. As charming as its setting on the 
hillside above the Earby Beck, with a fine avenue by the stream, 
it has lovely views of the valley, almshouses of Waterloo year, a 
green with the old stocks, and a lowly little church with a cottage for 
company, reached by a shaded lane. Made new five centuries ago, 
the church has aisles as long as the nave and chancel, which have no 
dividing arch and are sheltered by one stone roof. The sturdy tower, 
fifty years younger than the rest, projects at the west end, a curious 
feature being two small chambers in its base, entered by massive 
arches. A third opens to the nave. Bobbin-ended pews carved with 
tracery give the nave a Jacobean air, and remains of old work are in 
the screens on each side of the chancel. In the churchyard sleeps a 
faithful servant for 70 years, Alice Cherich. 

It was at Thornton that Honest John Lambert found his bride an<J 
married her. Born at Catton, he fought for Parliament at Marston 
Moor, commanded at Dunbar, and helped to win the crowning vic- 
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tory of the war at Worcester. A soldier of independent spirit and 
great courage, he was as fair a man as was in England, and became 
the Army’s Darling as well as Honest John. He parted from Crom- 
well on the question of kingship, but Cromwell gave him a pension 
and a little while before he died the Protector fell on Lambert’s neck 
and kissed him. He remained true to Oliver’s memory after the 
Restoration and died in captivity. 

The Wonderful Cave' 

T HORNTON-IN-LONSDALE. If we come from the west Ingle- 
borough makes a noble background for the cluster of dw elling 
here, with the 17th century inn, and the church spire rising above the 
quaint jumble of roofs. Here are the old stocks, a stream flowing to 
the Greta, the old house called Halsteads at the end of a fine brake 
of trees, and Masongill House a mile away in 26 acres of woodland. 

Not far away is Thornton Force, a splendid cascade made by the 
Kingsdale Beck before it tumbles in the delightful series of cataracts 
known as Pecca Falls. Three miles farther up Kingsdale is Yordas 
Cave on the dope of Gragareth, one of Yorkshire’s most impressive 
caverns, where a waterfall is for ever plunging through the darkness . 
It has a huge hall like a cathedral, and one known as the chapter 
house, its domed roof resting on slender pillars ; we see what is 
known as the giant’s throne, his flitch of bacon, his water bowl, and 
the great oven. West of the cave are the Three Men of Gragareth, 
huge stones on a mountain from which we look over limestone hills 
Now made almost new, the church keeps its 15th century tower, 
and is charming inside where walls and arcades are of grey and rose- 
coloured stones. The north arcade is chiefly in Norman style, with 
square pillars, and the fine south arcade has pointed arches on clus- 
tered pillars. One of several richly carved old gravestones has a cross 
with a branching stem, and another has a cross, a sword, and a knife. 

Mr Thompson of Kilbum 

T HORP ARCH. On the hillside above the Wharfe the houses 
are gathered round a small tree-shaded green; on the hilltop 
gleams the 15th century tower of the restored church, looking out on 
a lovely countryside. The river, here broad and deep, flows majesti- 
cally under the old stone bridge which links the village with Boston 
Spa. There is an old mill, and the imposing ball is in a park. Lebeds 
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has built a home for crippled children among these woods and 
meadows, which are famous for wild flowers. 

Not far away is the Roman road called Rudgate. We meet the 
Saxons in the church, for among the old stones in the porch is one 
with their interlacing. Another stone has the draughtboard pattern 
of the Normans ; in a niche is a quaint headless figure with a hand 
on the breast, and a stone on a bracket is carved with two faces. 
The doorway into the church has a Norman arch with beak-heads, 
and a Norman font is in the churchyard, where there are two stone 
coffins and a fragment of an old cross. A sundial on the tower has 
a worn inscription. 

The chancel has a low iron screen, stalls with fine poppyheads, an 
oak altar with a recessed carving of the Last Supper, and an alabaster 
reredos with carved and coloured scenes of the Annunciation, the 
Crucifixion, and Our Lord appearing to Mary in the garden. 

Two striking features of this charming interior are the woodwork 
of Mr - Thompson of Kilburn, and the delightful Children’s Corner 
given by the parents of little Charles Walker who died as a result of 
an accident at play. Here in a lovely window with lambs, rabbits, a 
kingfisher, and an old crow is the boy Jesus by a stream, birds feeding 
from His hands ; and on the bench where we found a Teddy Bear, on 
the kneeling desk, the small altar, and the reredos crowned with a 
Madonna and Child, is the mouse with which Mr Thompson signs 
his beautiful work. We see it again on the lovely lectern, the richly 
traceried pulpit, the table, the oak almsdishes, and the stout benches 
which have on their ends the names of vicars from 1280. In a niche 
in the sanctuary wall is the fine little medieval gravestone of John 
Belew ; and an inscription tells of one who died in an aerial fight in 
the Great War. 

Here in 1757 was born William Atkinson, and here he died in 1846. 
A critic of poetry, he made a stir in his day by some of his pamphlets, 
which have long been forgotten. 

Sitting in a Ring 

T HORPE. Backed by grassy moors which rise to 1661 feet at 
Thorpe Fell Top, it hides from the world on a little stream 
flowing to the Wharfe. It has Burnsall for a neighbour, and is 
reached by narrow high-walled lanes which drop down to the sudden 
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sight, of the roofs and chimneys in a deep green hollow. Above the 
village is Elbolton Hill 1100 feet high, with a cave where 
animals once sheltered, and where the bones of 12 men sitting jjj a 
ring were found 20 centuries after they had died. 

The Font Magnificent 

T HORfE SALVIN. For charm and interest we know few York- 
shire villages to surpass this small place near the meeting 0 f 
three counties. By a house with a lovely garden rise the impressive 
Elizabethan ruins of the old home of the Sandfords— the south 
front complete with corner towers, projecting bays, and tall chimneys. 
Near by is the church amid chestnuts, sycamores, and old yews, its 
black and white porch having a massive timber arch and sheltering 
a magnificent Norman doorway enriched with zigzag. With the old 
sundial adorned with four smiling faces, it is a delightful picture. 

Much of the church has stood since the last days of the Normans ; 
the nave arcade and the chancel arch are of this time, but the rich 
arch of the tower is from the dawn of the 13th century. The nave has 
a Norman window, the time of the east window, the handsome 
sedilia and piscina, and the north chapel. The nave roof and the 
way through which we come are centuries old. There are traces 
of medieval wall painting, an old coffin lid, and a chained Bible as 
old as the Civil War. 

One of many Sandfords sleeping here is Katherine of 1461, whose 
portrait engraved in alabaster shows her in homed headdress and 
a flowing robe, in the folds of which her many children are quaintly 
grouped. Hearsie Sandford kneels with his wife and daughters on an 
Elizabethan wall monument, and the man and woman kneeling on 
another may be Roger Portington and his wife Mary Sandfords 
The remarkable possession here is a magnificent font from 
Norman days. In the arcading under rich moulding are scenes 
representing baptism and the four seasons — a man sowing in spring, 
a horseman riding through the fields (summer), a man reaping, and 
another wanning his feet at a fire. 

Turner's First Pictures 

T HRESHFIELD. Its pretty cluster of grey stone houses are 
round a tree-shaded green 600 feet above the sea, and from the 
hills .above is a magnificent view of Wharfedale between Rylstone 
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Fell and Grassington Moor. The stocks are on the green, and by 
it is the old hall, now an inn. An old stone bridge crosses a stream 
going to the Wharfe, and over a mile away is Netherside Hall in a 
lovely setting by the river. 

It is believed that the famous topographer Thomas Whitaker 
.went to school here, though he was born in Norfolk. One of his 
local histories contains 32 plates of Yorkshire scenes by Turner, 
and some of Turner’s earliest drawings were in Whitaker’s first book. 

T HROAPHAM. Only half a mile from Laughton-en-le-Mor- 
them’s rare old church is that of this tiny hamlet, its Norman 
story told by the doorway with a shaft on each side. The nave 
arcades are 13th century, the tower and the clerestory 15th. The 
font is about 1400, an old screen is under the tower, and the shining 
brass portrait of a knight in armour is of John Mallevorer who died 
three centuries ago. The great possession here is a. coped coffin 
lid of medieval days, carved in relief with a mass of trailing foliage 
about a cross. Fragments of stones built into the ancient porch 
show a cross and shears, and a battered head in a quatrefoil. 

End of a Great House 

T HRYBERGH. Here, on a hill not far from Rotherham, lived the 
Reresbys, but their park is now a golf course. The name is 
familiar in literature for the memoirs of Sir John Reresby, a great 
friend of Charles Stuart’s widow, whom he visited in France. 
Sir John was bom here in 1634, and met Henrietta Maria while still 
a young man travelling on the Continent. He came back to England 
with a letter from her to Charles the Second, whom he supported 
in Parliament. One of the ideas he expressed in the House of Com- 
mons shows him to have been a man of some foresight, for he was 
in favour of a tax on London houses on the ground that the capital 
was draining all England of its people and was a nuisance to the rest 
of the country — probably the first expression of the idea which is 
now widely held that great industrial concentrations should be dis- 
couraged. Reresby’s Memoirs, published 40 years after his death, 
are valuable to historians as sidelights on the dramatic- times through 
which he lived. He had five sons and four daughters, and his eldest 
son brought the house to its doom, gambling away his fortune and 
dying in Fleet Prison, a starving good for nothing. 
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Rising above the trees is the tower 'and spire of the I4th and’ 15th 
century church, its chancel restored with a new arch and windows. 
A great possession is a window full of old glass partly restored 
showing a seated figure of Our Lord, angels, and a man and a w oman 
kneeling at desks. There are battered figures of two medieval priests, 
and engraved in stone is the portrait of Radulphus Reresby of 1526* 
fine in his armour, a dagger at his side. Lionel Reresby’s 16th 
century wall monument has a delightful family group of the father ^ 
gold-edged armour, mother and eight daughters in farthingales and 
ruffs, and six sons in cloaks, their swords with gold hilts. Eig h t 
mourning children are on a monument of 1818 to the wife of John 
Fullerton. 

Thrybergh has the remains of two old crosses, both probably 
13th century. The shaft in a field near the church is adorned with 
foliage, and on the carved cross in the cemetery is a man with a book. 

T HURNSCOE. It has become a colliery village in our time, and 
its neat church was made almost new half a century ago; but 
the old masonry is seen inside, and under the 18th century tower 
stands a dainty wooden font in the classical style of that time, its 
cover carved with acanthus leaves. We have come upon only one or 
two wooden fonts in all England. 

The Ruined Castle 

T ICKHILL. Music was in the air when we came to Tickhill, 
for the bells were playing a hymn from a majestic tower rising 
far above the roofs and trees. The tower belongs to the old church 
of St Mary, which claims to be the finest parish church in the south 
of Yorkshire and is certainly the glory of this little town, which has 
not lost its pleasant air in spite of collieries near by. 

A mile, from the Notts border, it has spacious streets, and a 
marketplace with a curious cross set up in 1766, its dome resting 
on eight pillars rising from steps. Near the church are the almshouses 
known as Maison Dieu, said to have been founded by John of 
Gaunt, and in Northgate is a reminder of another old foundation, 
St Leonard's Hospital, with the timbering of its lower storey looking 
like a vaulted screen supporting the upper floor ; it is now the parish 
room. The house known as the Friary, on the Sheffield Road, is 
on the site of Friary of the 13th century. 
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In the Conqueror’s day Tickhill became part of the vast estates 
of Roger de Busli, and something of the castle he built is to be seen 
at a charming green corner of the town, where the wayside stream 
flows to an old mill. In place of the grim buildings of the castle is a 
stately house amid lawns and trees and flowers, but there is still 
much of the wet moat, and of the curtain wall with Norman masonry. 
There is also the roofless gatehouse with two original doorways 
in its Norman base, though the archway with portcullis grooves 
is 14th century ; the upper storey was refashioned in Tudor days, and 
has a canopied fireplace of that time. The castle was visited by 
Henry the First and Henry the Second, Prince John had charge of it 
while Richard Lionheart was in Holy Land, and it was garrisoned 
for Charles Stuart but surrendered to Parliament, which destroyed it. 

The splendid tower of the church, with its lovely crown of open 
arcading and pinnacles 120 feet up, is a tribute to more than one 
period, for its base is about 1200, and it was not completed till the 15th 
century, the time of its west window. Two of the old statues in 
niches round the tower are of Edward the Third and his queen; 
another is of Our Lord in Glory. The three 13th century arches by 
which the tower opens to the nave and aisles are a charming part of 
the stately interior, all having hoods of nail-head ornament and rest- 
ing on clustered shafts. Remains of lancets in the chancel tell of its 
13th century origin; the nave, with beautiful arcades, was re- 
fashioned in the 15th century, when it was given the splendid 
clerestory of eight windows at each side, and the chancel arch with 
the fine window above it. 

The two chapels are chiefly 14th century, and each has an old 
screen, that of the south chapel having dainty tracery. Other 
old woodwork is in the pulpit, the reading desks, and a worn chest 
with iron bands. There are angels and saints in old glass, a font 
500 years old, two piscinas, old gravestones with engraved crosses, 
and two stone coffins, one with a lid on which is carved a cross in 
relief. There is a brass inscription to William Estfield of 1386, and 
on a tomb enriched with shields lies William FitzWilliam with 
his wife Elizabeth Clarel, he a battered knight in armour, she wearing 
a long robe with slashed sleeves. Their monument, brought here 
from the friary, is said to be one of the earliest Renaissance monu- 
ments of its kind in England. Nearer our own day is the lovely 
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alabaster of a woman asleep, a child at her side, a broken lily by 
her pillow. She was Louisa Blanche Foljambe, who died in 1871, 

Cromwell Wounded 

T OCKWTTH. A mile from the River Nidd, whose journey 
through this flat countryside is curiously winding, it has a 
cross-shaped church with a bell turret and spire and two old carved 
chairs, and a prettily thatched house with a porch. Its interest lies 
in the small timbered house at one end of the village, said to have 
been the house to which Cromwell came at the Battle of Marston 
Moor after a bullet from the accidental firing of a pistol had grazed 
his neck. Here his wound was dressed, and it was this slight mis- 
chance that gave rise to the ridiculous suggestion made by one of his 
that Cromwell had played the coward. What happened was 
that a wound which drew a little blood created some alarm among 
his men, but Oliver called out cheerily, “A miss is as good as a 
mile,” and turned to face the foe. 

The Meeting of the Valleys 

T ODMORDEN, It stands at the meeting of three romantic 
valleys through which the roads set off to Halifax, Burnley, 
and Rochdale, the moorland hills rising grandly round. A busy 
industrial place, it has often been called Honest John’s town. He 
was John Fielden, MP, who sleeps in the Unitarian graveyard, not 
far from the square where he stands, his bronze statue being by John 
Henry Foley. Bom here in 1784, he worked in his father’s cotton mill, 
became immensely rich, and spent his life thinking and planning 
and pleading for the welfare of factory workers. Much admired 
by Lord Shaftesbury, he helped to bring in the Ten Hours Bill, and 
was so upright that he was known as Honest John. • 

The Fieldens have left their mark on Todmorden. Dobroyd 
Castle on the hillside, one of the most imposing modem houses in 
Yorkshire, was their home, though Fieldens lived at the beautiful 
house in Centre Vale Park till it became a museum; Here is an array 
of prehistoric weapons and tools from the hills above the town, 
one of the most treasured possessions being a book with 400 pages 
of illuminated script, the work of two monks of the 14th century. 
In the park is the town’s peace memorial to 600 men, a Garden of 
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Remembrance with statues of two children, one with the Lamp 
of Memory, one with the Shield of Honour. 

Loveliest of the old houses is Todmorden Hall, built over three 
centuries ago by Saville Radcliffe, and now the post office. Just 
withdrawn from the busy streets, with garden and lawn in front, 
it has gables and mullioned windows, and is as charming as we 
could wish. The room where we buy stamps in finely panelled, and 
its splendid chimneypiece of 1603 has a coloured coat-of-arms. 

Till half a century ago Todmorden belonged to both Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, and the old boundary passed through the town hall, a 
fine stone building of 1875 on an island site. Pilasters and columns 
climb to its cornice, and the fine pediment has sculpture representing 
the staple industries of Lancashire and the trades and agriculture of 
Yorkshire, with two figures symbolising the two shires. The 19th 
century Christ Church has eight bells and a carillon. St Mary’s is an 
1 8th century building with a tower perhaps 300 years old and a chancel 
of 1896. It has a painted china communion cup used in 1810 (now in 
a glass case), a 17th century chair, and an oak screen with a pulpit 
growing from it; it is a peace memorial. Near the porch is an 
obelisk to John Nowell, a working man who loved flowers. The 
Unitarian chapel built by the Fieldens at a cost of £50,000 is a hand- 
some building with a tower and spire rising nearly 200 feet. 

Two miles east, on Stoodley Hill, is an obelisk built in 1856 in 
place of a tower which stood as a thankoffering for peace in 1815 
till it was blown down about the time of the Crimean War. 

T ODWICK. The old manor house is by the church, which has a 
Norman story, though its chancel is 14th century and the 
tower is a hundred years younger. The ancient porch has its original 
round arch and old roof beams, and the simple Norman doorway 
has a door with old hinges. One Norman doorway is blocked in 
the north wall. The altar rails and a chair are Jacobean, and the 
box-pews a little younger. There are rough-hewn roof beams, 
fragments of old glass, and a Bible of 1611. A tiny brass portrait 
of 1609 shows Thomas Garland kneeling, and pointing to the motto, 
After darkness, the light of hope. 

T ONG. In this unspoiled village near Bradford is no hint of the 
industrial world about it. It is the village of peacocks. We 
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found them strutting about the road and in the hall drive, and one 
which makes the churchyard his domain was sharing the path with a 
sparrow, enjoying the gay borders of flowers and lawn. These birds 
of splendour add a delightful old-world touch to this lovely spot 
among the billowy hills, sheltering in trees. 

There are trim little stone houses, and the imposing baH j 
by Sir George Tempest in 1702 and standing amid spacious lawns 
and magnificent trees, is famous for its beautiful rooms with carving 
by Grinling Gibbons. From the pretty lodge at the entrance to the 
drive a green sward stretches to the church and the Lantern House— 
a stone house with mullioned windows and the date 1615 at the tip 
of the gable. It was an inn, and takes its name from the stone 
lantern in which a light used to, shine for the guidance of travellers. 

For over a century the village pump has stood near the old 
forge, where we found the smith hard at work. One of seven genera- 
tions to make horseshoes on the anvil here, he told us that his an- 
cestors had shod horses in the Civil War. While we were here we 
saw what Longfellow saw at the Village Blacksmith’s ; the children 
coming home from school looked in at the open door. 

The old stocks and the mounting-stone are by the churchyard wall. 
The church is a formal building made new in 1727, its windows 
startlingly white with painted lattice. The east window is in the 
style of the 1 5th century, but there is little else to disturb the Georgian 
air. There are high box-pews for the squire (one with a fireplace) 
and low box-pews for the people, still with their iron latches. Risin g 
above them is the three-decker pulpit with a big square sounding- 
board. There are two old chairs and a row of wooden hat pegs. 
The chief monument is an ornate marble and alabaster arch in the 
chancel; it is to two of the Tempests of last century and two of this, 
and has a great display of carving, a dozen small shields, and figures 
of Fortitude and Justice. 

On Totley Moor 

T OTLEY. It lies on the highway climbing up from Sheffield (to 
which it now belongs), at the mouth of the famous tunnel 
which runs through the heart of Totley Moor. In a leafy hollow, 
below a road of lovely trees leading to the great house, is the charming 
little church, stone-walled and stone-roofed, so hidden that it is 
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easily missed. New in our time and unusual in style, it is a light 
and pleasing place of simple lines and curves. It has round arches 
everywhere, 18 of them, and the stone of round and square-headed 
windows, deeply splayed', contrasts with the plastered walls. The 
chancel has an apse with a domed ceiling and five tiny lancets; 
it is in memory of one who gave his life in the first days of the Great 
War. There is a stone cross to Totley’s ten heroes on the highway. 
The chancel screen and the pulpit are both in one, the stout pillars 
of the screen simply carved with a pattern suggesting trees from 
root to branch. On the big square font, with a heavy oak cover, 
are the happy words, “The children gave me.” 

Armies in the Snow 

T OWTON. Over a mile from its cottages, farms, and barns, is a 
cross on a hill, standing in a field by the road to Saxton and 
looking over a fair country of rolling hills. The cross, which has a new 
shaft, marks the place where one of the terrible battles of the Wars 
of the Roses was fought in the snow one Sunday in 1461. The cause 
of it all was of little account, but over 30,000 men died for it that day. 

It is said that in the silence before the two armies met the tinkling 
of the church bell at Saxton could be heard. As the armies came face 
to face a light fall of snow blinded the Lancastrians who were facing 
the wind, the Yorkists snatching up the arrows which fell short 
and sending them back with deadly aim. The battle raged for hours, 
but the appearance of the Duke of Norfolk with reinforcements 
for the Yorkists sent the men of the Red Rose running down the hill 
in a panic. They retreated towards Towton, and in the stream, too 
deep to ford, perished a host of Lancastrians, among them Henry 
Percy, of whom Shakespeare wrote that a braver man ne’er spurred 
a courser to a trumpet’s sound. 

T REETON. Collieries have robbed it and the valley below of their 
beauty, but the old church on the hill is still charmingly odd 
with a long 14th century chancel and a short 15th century aisle, 
and a, tower at the west end of the other aisle. Its story goes back 
to the 12th century, told by the lower part of the tower with its sturdy 
arch, two round-arched bays of the north arcade, and the doorway 
in the porch, which has a tiny child’s coffin in its wall. The chancel 
arch, die south arcade, and an aisle piscina are 13th century; from 
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the 14th come the font, the sedilia, and the piscina in the chancel- 
and the top of the tower is 15th century. Across the wide arch to the 
medieval south chapel is a fine old screen with a new top ; one of the 
old bench-ends has an inscription to a parson' of four centuries 
ago ; and there are old roofs. The preacher stands with his back to a 
fine old coffin lid with a cross and a sword, and the congregation 
turn their backs on a battered stone knight upright in the wall. 

U PPER POPPLETON. Old and new mingle in this village near 
the Ouse, pleasant with two greens, a fine maypole, an obelisk 
to men who died for peace, and a church with a bell turret and 
shingled spire supported by a row of three tall arches across the nave. 
Of the old church it replaced only a few fragments are left. The round 
arch and stiff leaf capitals of the south doorway are the work of the 
Normans and the font may be as old ; the vestry has a medieval 
window, and several panels in the oak lectern have delicate pierced 
tracery carved in medieval days. 

Poor King and Great House 

W ADDINGTON. Gateway to a wonderful moorland ending 
in the fells, Waddington is a trim village near the Lancashire 
border. A stream running along the main street dives under the 
road, and comes out in a wayside garden, where a striking wheel- 
head cross stands on a rocky base, a tribute to those who died for 
peace. Facing the garden is the Old Hall, and at the other end of the 
village is the hospital, founded at the beginning of the 18th century 
by Robert Parker and since. rebuilt, the dwellings, with timbered 
gables and their tiny chapel, gathered round a spacious lawn. 

The Old Hall is the home of a remarkable family and has memories 
of a melancholy king. A charming house in a lovely garden, its 
gateway has the inscription, “I will raise up his ruins and I will build 
it as in the days of old.” The pledge has been fulfilled, for a Wadding- 
ton has preserved the house so that, in spite of much change, there is 
.still the air of other days in the stone stairway, the rooms enriched 
with old panelling and furniture, and the four-poster bed where 
the poor King Henry the Sixth is said to have slept 
Harassed by his enemies, it was in Yorkshire and Lancashire 
that he found a few friends after the tragic Battle of Hexham. For 
weeks together he hid here from those who were seeking him. His 
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bedroom is much as it was in 1464, and in it is his portrait and the 
chair he sat in. Here, too, is the secret room where he crouched 
when strangers came, and the desk at which he would write. One 
evening at dinner a monk recognised him and raised the alarm, 
and the king escaped through a window still here, three trusted 
friends travelling with him ; but he was captured in Clitheroe Wood 
and carried off to London, where he dragged out five unhappy years 
before he came to his tragic end. Among the treasures of the house 
is a cupboard with panels showing the king’s flight, a curious piece 
of 16th century craftsmanship. 

The church, with arcades running from the east to the west 
wall, was made almost new in 1901, but the tower and the south 
doorway are 15th century, and the chancel has some of its ancient 
walling, with the head of a doorway shaped from a single stone. 
Carved on the font are Instruments of the Passion ; there are three 
old carved pews ; and in old glass is the quaint figure of a man. 
A gallery of saints in the windows adds to the modern attraction 
of the church, with its splendid nave roof, stalls with rich tracery, a 
chancel screen with fine rood figures, and a beautiful oak reredos 
with a canopied Nativity, the striking feature of which are the tall 
pinnacles enriched with angels. There are old fragments in the screen 
between the north aisle and the chapel. 

The Waddingtons have been a remarkable family since they 
appeared on the stage of history over a thousand years ago. Their 
founder, Duke Wada, is said to have built Mulgrave Castle in the 
eighth century and to be buried there between two rocks. The nai pe 
of Waddington has spread about the world and is on the maps of 
three continents, for there are towns named after them not only in 
England but in Australia and the United States, as well as a harbour 
in Canada and a square in Valparaiso. The town in Australia is 
named after John Waddington who restored the Old Hall here last 
century; he also founded textile mills in France. A Waddington 
built the first railway bridge across the Thames and made the first 
rails for Australia. Another was a pioneer of the C P R, and has the 
highest mountain in Canada named after him. Another made axles 
for George Stephenson’s engines. There was a Waddington dead 
on the field at Poitiers and one at Waterloo, and in the middle of last 
century a Waddington became Prime Minister of France. 
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Sword and Bugle 

W ADWORTH. Its crooked streets are on a hill, and where the 
road widens below the church is a maypole which we found 
decked with garlands. Quaint outside, the church is charming within, 
its lofty arches in great array. Much of it comes from the 12th 
century, the south doorway and its sheltering porch being of that 
time. The simple doorway in the other porch is Norman, and so is 
the arcading in the south aisle wall, its round arches on detached 
shafts with simple capitals. The chapels were made new in the 14th 
century, and windows are of the three medieval centuries. From the 
15th come the clerestories of the nave and chancel, and the tower 
standing between the aisles. The sedilia and several piscinas, the 
font and a huge carved chest, are all medieval relics. 

On an alabaster tomb with angels lie Edmund Fitzwilliam of 
1430 and his wife, their son Edmund of 1465 having a tomb enriched 
with quatrefoils. A 14th century gravestone shows parts of a praying 
figure, as if through a coffin lid, and a sculptured figure in hunting 
attire has a bugle and a sword. It is 14th century, the only one of its 
kind in the county, and may represent one of the Chaworths. 

The Riding Capital 

W AKEFIELD. It is the capital of the West Riding, a city of 
60,000 people, busy today with a great variety of trades 
and busy in the Conqueror’s day weaving cloth. It was known in 
medieval England not only for its great wool market but for a re- 
markable cycle of miracle plays which filled the churches and the 
open-air stages in the streets. The Wakefield Nativity is one of the 
few that have come down to us, and it comprises five plays, one 
giving an^iftcomparable picture of the Black Prince, of Chaucer, 
and of Jbftn of Gaunt. It is a play of the people, depicting their 
cares, trn^r poverty,' their simple fun, and the gladness their re- 
ligion brought to them. These miracle plays, performed here for 
many generations, were a vital recreation of Merrie England 600 years 
ago, and the Wakefield group is remarkable for showing clearly the 
hand of one distinct genius, whose name is unknown. 

Today Wakefield is renowned for a daring experiment which is 
being watched with much hopefulness by serious people everywhere, 
the idea of trying to get out of bad men the good that is in them. 
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Wakefield Prison has been the centre of this experiment, the idea 
of which is to select prisoners and trust them with a certain measure 
of freedom. In 1933 fifty selected men were sent daily to clear and 
cultivate a waste site of 74 acres, and in 1936 they established a camp 
with allotments at which prisoners stayed from Monday till Friday. 

One who watched the experiment declared that a visitor at once 
noticed that the men were wearing dark brown clothes instead of 
prison grey, and then that every tenth man had an orange tie, show- 
ing that he was in charge. In one of these groups a reckless young 
burglar may find himself linked with a solicitor, a postman, a busi- 
ness man, all men more intelligent than himself, whom he could not 
influence by boasting of what he had done and was going to do when 
he got out. This makes him think, usually with good results. Out of 
450 men in the prison about 370 would attend an education course, 
and at other times men would be sent away in the country to live 
in huts, ten in a hut, with a strip of wood across the latch of the door 
which anyone could break but which no man did. The men are 
not put on their honour, the whole matter being a question of 
commonsense and right feeling, and so far the Wakefield experi- 
ment has been a great success. 

Climbing up the hill above the River Calder, Wakefield is a 
city of surprises, keeping a little that is old among much that is 
new. A little of the old was a 16th century black-and-white house 
in Kirkgate, known as Six Chimneys and making a brave show with 
its gabled front and overhanging storeys. It is sad that our note of 
it must be to record its sudden collapse as this book goes to press. 

It is pleasant to come to St John’s Square across the city, for here 
we are back in Georgian England, the houses and the church round 
which they gather prim with the dignified formality of the 18th 
century. St John’s is a fine church of that time, its tower crowned 
with a cupola, its parapet adorned with vases. There are tall classical 
arcades and richly moulded ceilings with wreaths of flowers and 
foliage; the chancel (refashioned in 1905) has St John in a niche 
outside, rich oak panelling within, and a tall oak reredos covering 
the east wall, its fluted columns supporting a pediment under 
which are rich festoons of fruit and flowers. The carving is modem, 
reminding us of the worlc of Grinling Gibbons. 
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Some of the narrow ways of the old town have given place to wide 
streets and fine modern buildings. Crowning the hill are the town 
and county halls, both from the end of last century, and between 
them is the 19th century Court House, which has a statue of Justice 
standing on a cornice supported by six fluted columns. The town hall 
has a great tower nearly 200 feet high, a dominant feature in any view 
of the city. The entrance hall has arches and pillars of stone and a 
floor of coloured marble ; the council chamber has a rich moulded 
ceiling with pendant bosses, and the banqueting hall a banHcr. m e 
ceiling and a deep floral frieze. 

Very striking is the splendid county hall with its gabled bays and 
lovely oriels, its fine array of sculpture, and the handsome octagonal 
tower with a dome 130 feet above the street. On the pillars of the 
arcaded balcony are seven statues in niches, representing Mining 
(Wakefield being in the heart of a rich coal bed). Iron-founding, 
Spinning, Glass-blowing, Agriculture, Engineering, and Pottery; 
and over the main entrance at a comer of the building are figures of 
Justice, Health, Progress, and Education. Other carving on the walls 
outside illustrates the activities of the county council and shows the 
arms of towns in the Riding. Within, at the top of the staircase, are 
paintings of Peace and Plenty. Many of the rooms are richly 
panelled. One -has a marble mantelpiece with a plaster plaque 
showing Alfred learning to read, and another has in its windows a 
collection of foreign glass, the painted quarries showing ships, 
landscapes, windmills, and castles. The ante-room of the council 
chamber has a splendid plaster frieze, glowing with colour and 
pageantry in its portrayal of four episodes in the Wars of the Roses. 
We see Margaret of Anjou giving her son into the care of the robbers, 
a grim picture of the Battle of Wakefield and the death of the Duke 
of York, the crowning of Henry the Seventh on Bosworth Field, 
and a brilliant procession following that king and his queen as they 
ride through Old Wakefield. 

By the marketplace is the old building of the grammar school, said 
to have been founded in medieval days but .refounded, by Queen 
Elizabeth. Housed now' in modem buildings facing the Clayton 
Hospital, the school is proud to remember among its scholars John 
Potter, an 18th century Archbishop of Canterbury; Dr Bentley, 
Master of Trinity; Thomas Zouch, prlacher, scholar, botanist, 
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and an authority on the life of Izaak Walton ; and John RadcBffe, 
founder of the Radcliffe Library at Oxford. Other notable people 
remembered in the town are Robert Wakefield, perhaps the greatest 
linguist of the 16th century; Thomas Robertson, one of the 12 
learned men who gave us our first Book of Common Prayer; and 
Christopher Saxton, the famous map-maker of Shakespeare's day. 
One of the strangest writers of the last generation, George Gissing, 
was bom in a house in Westgate in 1857. Few men have known 
greater bitterness, and his are melancholy books, reflecting his life 
(in which he was by turns a gas-fitter and a classical tutor) ; but his 
Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft have been widely read as a human 
document not to be despised, pessimist though he was. 

Wakefield’s Art Gallery has a picture of Old Wakefield at the 
entrance. There are early 19th century water-colours of Wakefield 
by John Buckler, water-colours by famous artists including Watteau, 
Nasmyth, and Charles le Brun, and works by Wyndham Lewis, 
Paul Nash, and most of the well-known Yorkshire artists. An 
arresting thing is the original plaster model for the great bronze 
panel by Charles Jagger in the Tate Gallery, No Man's Land , a vivid 
scene of the horrors of trench warfare. On it are the words : 

0 , little mighty band that stood for England 
that with your bodies for a living shield 
guarded her slow awakening . 

For the museum we have to go to the group of three parks which 
give the city 130 lovely acres of flowers and trees and shrubs, a rose 
garden, and ample playing fields. The museum is in Holmfield Park, 
approached from the road by an avenue of chestnuts. Among the 
old furniture are a 17th century table 15 feet long and a chest with 
poker work and colour, also 17th century. There is a fine Eliza- 
bethan chest, the ironwork of its wonderful lock adorned with 
leaves; and among other treasures are collections of lace and 
English and foreign porcelain ; a fine set of coloured prints of the old 
bridge chapel; English and local birds; eggs and insects; and local 
relics from prehistoric times down to an old fire-engine worked 
by hand. Behind the house is a lovely rock garden. The other 
two parks are Clarence Park and Thornes Park ; Thornes House is 
a beautiful Georgian building decorated in Adam style, accom- 
modating two secondary schools. 
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Wakefield’s noblest building is the cathedral, standing near the 
Bull Ring and the marketplace, at the meeting of four old streets 
Kirkgate, Warrengate, Westgate, and Northgate, all of which were 
barred at night in the old days. The cathedral is the parish church 
of All Saints, which has grown in beauty since being raised to 
cathedral dignity; it stands on the spot where stood a Saxon church, 
and the shaft of a Saxon cross which was here a thousand years ago 
is in York Museum. It is a pity it is not returned to its place. 

Rising from a green, bank, the cathedral is a fine sight in the 
heart of the city. Its walls are adorned with handsome buttresses, 
panelled battlements edged with cresting, tall pinnacles, and elegant 
turrets; and its lovely spire, rising from a 15th century west tower, 
soars 247 feet above the ground. A conspicuous landmark, it is 
Yorkshire’s highest spire, and was. entirely rebuilt during Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s restoration of the- church. 

The tower, and the nave and chancel with their aisles, are part 
of the old church of All Saints, which was begun in Norman days, 
rebuilt in 1329, made new again and given a clerestory about 1470, 
and has since had its walls refaced. The fine eastern extension 
(consisting of transepts, an exquisite eastern chapel with aisles, 
and chapter house and vestries below) is of our century, and with this 
addition the cathedral has regained the shape of a cross which was 
lost in the 15th century rebuilding. It has the mellowed old stone 
within. The nave arcades show signs of their reconstruction, some 
of them crooked through having been leaning before they were 
raised. Traces of the Norman church are seen in bases and pillars 
in the north arcade, and of the 13th century in the south arcade. The 
tower has a stone vaulted roof, and its splendid arch (with rich 
mouldings and clustered shafts) soars to the nave’s fine panelled 
roof with golden bosses. The aisles have similar roofs, and those 
of the old chancel and its aisles are painted in medieval style. 

Stone-vaulted roofs with flower bosses crown the 20th century 
transepts and the aisled chapel, the vault of the chapel itself growing 
like the graceful branches of a tree from the slenderest of clustered 
shafts. A rare gem is this chapel, a lantern of light with fine windows, 
and particularly, charming is its east wall outside, where there are 
two canopied niches at each side of the east window, and a niche in 
the traceried gable, sheltering a statue of Archbishop Melton who 
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consecrated the 14th century church. In front of the chapel altfc 
dainty low brass screen. 

Beautiful stone carving of our century is seen in the three sedul 
in the sanctuary, and the stone seats on the opposite wall, all 
crowned with the most intricate pinnacle work. At each side of the 
chancel are restored 15th century screens; the fine chancel screen 
has medieval remains in the base, but the upper portion with its 
handsome earning on pillars and cornice comes from 1634. The 
stalls with misereres are old and new. The 17th century font has a 
domed cover elaborately carved, and the 18th century pulpit has 
a rich canopy with cherubs and a dove. The canopied throne was 
brought here in 1888 for Wakefield’s first bishop, William Walsham 
How, who is seen on a tomb with tracery and shields, a splendid 
figure with his hands crossed. 

On a great classical monument in the south chapel, ornate with 
trumpeting angels and two sad-looking boys holding inverted torches, 
Sir Lyon Pilkington is a reclining figure wearing the long curly wig 
of the early 18th century. Set in the floor below the monument is a 
stone with a border of grape pattern, a memorial to Charles and 
Elizabeth Pilkington, who both died in 1698, and among other 
memorials in this chapel are two worn gravestones, and a fine one 
of the 13th century, carved with trailing foliage and a cross. 

On the front of the high altar, shining with gold and colour, are 
saints’ in niches. The elaborate oak reredos, about 20 feet high and 
richly gilded, has scenes of the Crucifixion and the Last Supper, 
and figures of saints. In the fine Kempe glass glowing in many 
windows we read the story of Our Lord’s life, and there are portraits 
of saints with scenes from their lives ; one window has King David 
with boys singing. An interesting thing is a replica of Wakefield’s 
Saxon cross, and in a showcase are a handful of Roman coins dug 
up hereabouts, and an Elizabethan Latin primer found in the roof. 

Two bridges cross the River Calder, joining at one end. The 
one under which the weir rushes was built of concrete in 1933, 
and is 327 feet long and 78 feet wide ; the other is a lovely old stone 
bridge of nine arches which has done good service for about 600 
years. We come to it to see Wakefield’s unique treasure, the famous 
chantry chapel of St Mary, which is one of only a very few bridge 
chapels left in England. A lovely monument to find on the city’s 
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doorstep, this gem of the 14th century was restored by Sir Gilbert 
Scott, who gave it a new west front, but this has weathered so much 
that when we came to the chapel in 1940 we found it being given yet 
another front, this time with enduring stone from Derbyshire hills. 
Fashioned in Chester, it is a perfect copy of the original front re- 
moved last century, and is exquisite in detail. In three of the five 
bays of the arcaded base are dainty doorways with rich mouldings; 
between the arches are pinnacled buttresses, and the wall above is 
enriched with tracery and diaper. At each end of the embattled 
parapet is a canopied niche crowned with a leafy spirelet, and below 
are carved scenes representing the Annunciation, the Nativity, 
the Resurrection, and Pentecost. At the north-east corner of the 
chapel rises an embattled turret, entered by a dainty doorway leading 
to a stairway climbing to the roof and descending to a tiny crypt. 
The seven windows lighting the chapel have beautiful flowing tracery ; 
an elaborate piscina has a fine traceried panel below it ; and a charm- 
ing niche by the east window has a vaulted canopy. 

Standing above a stream three miles south of the city is Kettle- 
thorpe Hall, a formal stone house in lovely grounds. We know of 
few more enchanting pictures of an English garden than this by the 
lake — a mirror reflecting its own little islands, the tree-bowered 
banks edged in due season with Nature’s green and gold, and the 
medieval front of the old bridge chapel, brought here from the City 
when the chapel was restored. A perfect finish to a perfect picture, 
it is weathered with 600 years of sun and rain but is rarely 
beautiful still, and is now part of a summerhouse. Rock gardens 
and twisting paths add charm to this unforgettable scene. 

The bridge and its chapel were centenarians when the Yorkists 
and Lancastrians met near by in 1460. The Battle of the Roses was 
fought in a blinding snowstorm at a spot between Wakefield and 
Sandal Castle, and by Manygates Lane is a monument marking 
the place where the Duke of York fell in the fight, after rushing 
from the hills round the castle and attacking a superior force. 
It is said that after the duke’s death Lord Clifford pursued his 
young son the Earl of Rutland and slew him, crying, “Thy father 
skw my father and I will slay thee.” They lie in unknown graves in 
the rains of St John’s Priory at Pontefract 
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Little Wales 

W ALES. We hardly expected to find Wales in Yorkshire, but 
here it is near the Derbyshire border, one of the southern- 
most villages with a church both old and new. The simple church, 
built by the Normans and altered in the 15th century, is now the 
north aisle of a modern one in 500-year-old style, with an outside 
wall of the medieval tower how in the new nave. The beautiful 
Norman chancel arch has zigzag and cushion capitals, and the old 
doorway, set in the new walling, has rich ornament, strange faces, 
and a tympanum with chessboard pattern. The massive font is a 
Norman relic. The old nave has a fine 15th century roof with floral 
bosses, and among fragments of old glass are two women at desks. 

The Musical Fairfax 

W ALTON. It is in the peaceful country by the River Wharfe, 
with the Roman road called Rudgate close by. Among the 
farms and barns are houses old and new, one of the 17th century 
serving as the vicarage. Old Hall, a creepered stone house, was the 
home of the Fairfaxes, and still has the original oak staircase. 
Here is remembered Robert Fairfax, no warrior but a musician of 
Henry the Seventh’s day, whose church music is still loved. Standing 
much as it has been for six centuries, the church (into which we come 
by a heavy door on its old hinges) is full of light from fine windows, 
through which we see wide views of the pastoral countryside. The 
slender tower has its Norman base and the original arch opening 
to the nave, but the rest of it is 15th century. There is a medieval 
font, a Jacobean pulpit with 19th century panels, a peephole by the 
tilting chancel arch, and a scratch dial on a buttress. In the chancel 
is a niche in which lies a 14th century knight in armour, his rich 
belt adorned with roses, one leg broken but one foot still on a lion. 

The Wonderful Nature Man 

W ALTON. It is the Walton near Wakefield, the place where one 
of the strangest of all Englishmen was bom, and where he 
sleeps. He was Charles Waterton the naturalist. 

The village itself is attractive, but we enter another world when 
we cross the canal to the park, where for half a century birds and 
beasts found sanctuary. It is a fascinating spot, with the woods 
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coming down to the edge of a beautiful lake. On an island at one 
end of the lake, reached from the gardens by a delicate iron bridge, 
is the great house, alm ost modern as we see it, but standing where the 
Watertons built a fortified house soon after the Conqueror’s day. 

The old place and the drawbridge were pulled down by the naturalist’ s 
grandfather, but by the bridge is a fragment of the old gateway 
crowned with a crucifix, and in one of the massive doors is part of a 
bullet fired by the Parliament men in the Civil War. 

The house, which Charles Waterton described as a stone box, has 
reminders of him— the chapel where he prayed half the night and 
read a chapter from Francis Xavier and Don Quixote every morning, 
and th'e room where he slept on the bare floor with a block of wood 
for his pillow. Over a doorway is an old stone panel of a Madonna; 
we see his sundial, telling the time in all the capitals of the world, 
the fragment of a cloister he built, and a cross in memory of his 
daughter. 

Walking in these fine gardens we liked to t h i nk of Charles Waterton 
standing at the doorway of his island home, and looking over his 
little kingdom. He was six feet high, had white hair, and wore an 
oldfashioned swallow-tailed coat. He had walked barefoot through 
Brazilian forests, escaped the plague in Spain, climbed up St Peters 
and put his glove on the lightning conductor, and had a nde on me 
back of an alligator. He had fearless spirit and loved to travel, but 
he loved to come home to this bit of Yorkshire where no guns were 
ever fired, no trap was ever set. It is said he had only to open, 
ftont door and cross the bridge to be welcomed by flocks of ta 
flying to meet him. He would see from his window peat flights o 
wild duck, widgeon, teal, pochard, coots, and Canadian geese. . 

We were shown some of the hiding-places he made, one in a. 
building hidden by ivy, another hollowed out of a tree. In them e 
would sit for hours, watching wild life. We saw herons rise front t 
lake, descendants of those he would feed. We saw the spot at whic 
lie loved to sit in the most charming comer of the park, and a stone 
seat he made from an old millstone, with a tree growing throug it. 
We followed a path through the woods, along which he would walk 
in his old blue coat with pure gold buttons, till we came to a pairoi 
fallen giants which once shaded a cross at the edge of the lake, 
the cross by which sleeps this who loved all Nature's children 
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and did them no harm. He died one summer’s day in 1865, still 
young at 71, and they rowed him across the lake to the place he 
had chosen long before. It is remembered that as the choir boys sang 
at his open grave a linnet sang with them. 

The Poet of the Jug ' 

W ARMSWORTH. The bell calls us to church from the small 
ivied tower with Norman masonry and a wooden top, stand- 
ing by the lawn at the old entrance to the Hall, a fine house of 
1702 with a Tudor wing. The church is modern, in the new village 
half a mile away. There was born at the rectory here in 1720 Francis 
Fawkes, who grew up to be widely known as a poet as well as a 
preacher — so widely known that it was worth a publisher’s while 
to buy his name for a serial issue of the Bible in 60 weekly numbers. 
He was a great scholar, full of good humour, and with a host of 
friends, but he appears to have been lazy in spite of all the work 
he did. We read of his fondness for social gaiety and love of ease, 
and it seems fitting therefore that the best known of all his works 
today should be the song of The Brown Jug. 

W ATH. A charming bit of Nidderdale, with woods and water- 
falls and bridle paths, it is a place in which to linger. It is 
said there are few neighbourhoods in Yorkshire with a greater vadfcty 
of ferns, and in Watch Woods are sycamores, oaks, and firs. A 
delightful path brings us to Gouthwaife reservoir, which has a 
huge embankment 80 feet high and 500 feet long, one of the finest 
engineering feats in Yorkshire; the arches and the parapet are 
exceedingly imposing. Near by is a packhorse bridge said to have 
been built by the monks of Fountains Abbey 600 years ago. 

W ATH-ON-DEARNE. It was a son of this small mining and 
manufacturing town who helped to speed up the business- 
world — William Addy, a pioneer of shorthand and author of a 
shorthand Bible published about 1687. 

Its striking church has much work of Norman days, including the 
base of the tower and the north arcade of the nave and chancel. 
The rest of the tower and its spire are 1 5th century, the south aisle 
and arcade and some windows are 600 years old, and the doorway 
in the old porch is a little older. So is the big chapel, with an aisle 
and some Elizabethan bench-ends. One of two old chests has iron- 
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work and chain handles, a bell of Armada year stands under the 
tower, and one of several piscinas is in a pillar of the chancel, which 
has a modem screen and an east window with rich memorial glass 
In an earlier pulpit Henry Partington preached for 64 years of last 
century, a remarkable record of service. 1 

T A7ENTBRIDGE. It has grown about a pretty hollow where the 
VV Great North Road comes steeply down to the two-arched 
stone bridge spanning the River Went. Very attractive is the wooded 
valley hereabouts. Charmingly set on a green bank, watching from 
its quiet retreat all who go by, is the modern church with red roofs 
wearing a red cap on its central tower. 

Charles Stuart’s Best Friend 

W ENTWORTH. Its memories are of a family bearing its nan^ 
and living here four centuries without a break. It has part 
of their old home in a magnificent park, and part of the old church 
where many of them lie. There are collieries in the valley, buftEc 
village with its trees, the old cross, and the 19th century church near 
the old one, is all we could wish. ’ 

We come to the old church for its interest, to the new one for 
its beauty. Built by the children of the fifth Earl Fitzwilliam in 
memory of their parents, it is like a poem in stone, a place of rare 
charm, designed by J. L. Pearson RA in the medieval fashion showing 
the 13th century style passing to the 14th! From its central tower 
a spire soars to 195 feet, and the porch with lovely .doorways 
prepares us for the splendour within. Graceful arches richly carved 
are everywhere— in arcades, in the tower, in the vaulted roofs, 
and framing the windows. The tower has an arcaded balcony and 
lantern windows. The stone reredos, commemorating the golden 
wedding of the sixth earl, has rich sculpture of the Last Supper, under 
a canopy supported by pillars with eight saints in niches. 

Of the old church there remain the 15th century tower, a mined 
nave, and a chancel and chapel altered in the 17th century, but 
divided by a medieval arcade. Some old glass is 17th century, 
there is a fragment of Norman carving in a wall, and fragments of 
Norman capitals are lying about. A floorstone with a bow may be 
t°t a medieval forester, and one of 1635 is to a steward of the famous 
first Earl of Strafford. By a 15th or 16th century alabaster knight of 
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the Gascoign family are the head and shoulders of his wife; a 
sculptured fragment on a wall, showing two knights, may have 
belonged to their original tomb. A brass plate has portraits of 
Michael Darcy of 1588 and his wife Margaret Wentworth. 

Thomas Wentworth of 1587 lies in rich armour on his tomb, with his 
wife in a Paris hat and dainty ruff, both a little battered. Sir William 
Wentworth has a canopied wall monument with a family group 
kneeling, at prayer, the parents at a desk, their eldest son alone, the 
rest of the children below. It is the figure of the eldest son on which 
our interest centres, for he was Thomas Wentworth, the great Earl 
of Strafford who stood by Charles Stuart on the eve of the Civil War. 

He was born in Chancery Lane and baptised in Fleet Street, 
and he married apd was knighted at 18. The 30 years of his life after 
this were full of activity and anxiety, for Wentworth wished with all 
his heart to save the country and the king as well, an impossible 
task. He sided with Charles, believing it best that the crown should 
be free from restraint, but he did not allow for the king’s dishonesty. 
The Commons impeached him and declared him a traitor, but the 
king wrote to him that, “Upon the word of a king, you shall not 
suffer in life, honour, or fortune.” Yet within a month Charles had 
given way, and the best friend he had was beheaded on Tower Hill. 

His richly carved monument in Wentworth church shows him at 
prayer, and his epitaph tells us that his memory will never die. It is 
riot quite certain whether he lies here or not, for some years ago 
three skeletons were found in the chancel of Hooton Roberts 
church, where his widow is known to lie, and one of the three appeared 
to have had the head cut off, so that it was presumed that this might 
be the earl, the others his wife and daughter. In Wentworth church 
his son William, the second earl, has a memorial on which he is 
kneeling with his wife. Their home, Wentworth Woodhouse, was 
much enlarged in the middle of the 18th century by the Marquess 
of Rockingham, and is a wondrous sight, standing in a deer park of 
1500 acres. With its courts it covers over three acres, and is now the 
seat of Earl Fitzwilliam. There are ancient oaks, stately avenues 
of elms and beeches, lakes and lawns, and many of those monu- 
ments the 18th century landscape gardeners loved to set up in their 
parks. Among the monuments is Keppel’s Column, over 100 feet 
high, and the Hoober Stand, odd name for a structure resembling a 
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lighthouse, celebrating the Peace Treaty of Aix-La-Chapelle in 1748 . 
From a balcony up 155 steps we see the towers and spires of 50 
churches in Yorkshire and Derbyshire. Almost as high stands the 
mausoleum, in which is a statue of Rockingham surrounded by 
busts of six friends, including Edmund Burke, who wrote his epitaph. 

Down the Long Walk, resplendent with rhododendrons in due 
season, we come to the great lawn on which the west front looks out. 
This was built about 1725 and has four great fluted pilasters about 
the doorway, high, above which heraldic beasts support a coat-of- 
arms, while the pediment is crowned by a colossal statue. Wings 
with massive masonry framing bay windows give a solid look to the 
building, but round the comer we come to a handsome gateway 
believed to have been designed by Inigo Jones. The great Strafford 
must often have passed beneath it. 

But it is the east front, 600 feet long, that is the most striking 
thing here. Designed by Henry Flitcroft, son of a Hampton Court 
gardener who had caught the eye of the famous Earl of Burlington, 
there is simplicity as well as grandeur in the central block of this 
long, front. Eight columns form the spacious portico, which is 
reached up double flights of steps; and above the pediment stand 
Minerva, Ceres, and Juno. 

Within is the great hall 60 feet square and rising 40 feet high to a 
panelled ceiling; its walls are enriched by fluted columns supporting 
a gallery and framing niches with marble statues, lovely doorways, 
and a mantelpiece by John Gibson. The marble floor is superb, a 
great achievement in mosaic. There is another marble floor in the 
sculpture room, a fitting base for classical groups and Georgian busts. 

The state rooms seem to vie with one another in their appeal to, 
lovers of the beautiful. There is the Painted Drawing Room with 
paintings on canvas completely covering its walls, except where a 
boy and girl with a caged bird stand enshrined in a handsome 
overmantel. The next room is called the Ship Room, and here are 
small paintings of sailing vessels. This is a simple room suited to the 
yachtsman lord who loved it, but his ancestor, according to Horace 
Walpole, loved nothing but horses and set Stubbs’s painting of his 
favourite horse prancing in the place of honour in an elaborately 
decorated room called the Whistle Jacket Room, after the horse. 
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In its superb mantelpiece is a portrait by Reynolds of the fourth 
Earl Fitewilliam as a child, with Lawrence’s study of him as an old 
man on the opposite wall. Next comes the Vandyck Room, con- 
taining that painter’s dignified Henrietta Maria, her hand on a 
monkey clinging to the shoulder of Jeffrey Hudson the court dwarf. 
Lely’s small portrait of her son Prince Henry hangs above the door, 
while in the elaborate carving of the mantelpiece is Vandyck’s 
Archbishop Laud, and on the left is a full-length of Strafford, who 
is patting the head of a white dog. The portrait of Charles Stuart 
in this room is by Mytens. In an ante-room is another masterpiece 
by Vandyck, Strafford dictating to Sir Philip Mainwaring, his 
secretary; and here, too, is Lely’s Prince Rupert, with Hercules and 
the Serpents by Reynolds. Hogarth is represented by the Rocking- 
ham family group in the Yellow Room. 

There are other rooms rich in carving and painting, but the 
Gallery is the most important room of the west front, and therefore 
of 17th century origin. Divided by a pillared screen, it is 130 feet long 
and contains many family portraits. Altogether there are few period 
examples in England to equal this astonishing witness to the common- 
place grandeur of the 18th century, to which it mainly belongs. It 
has been described as the only house in England where a footman 
comes to a guest’s room to lead him down to dinner lest he should 
lose his way. 

Enoch Arden 

W EST BRETTON. In its park of a thousand acres are two fine 
lakes, a stream flowing to the River Deame, and a .grand 
company of magnificent Spanish chestnuts and old oaks. The 
hall was the home of the Beaumonts, and here was bom Thomas 
Wentworth Beaumont, one of the earnest Liberals of the days of 
the Reform Bill, and one of the originators of the Westminster 
Review, which appeared as the organ of the Reformers. He was 
a man of great generosity and a benefactor of the fine arts. His 
mother was of the Blackett family, the baronets of Hexham Abbey, 
and a popular ballad tells of a Sir William Blackett who came home 
to Bretton Hall to find that his wife was about to marry again. 
Dressed as a beggar, he invited himself to the wedding breakfast, 
where he made himself known, to the great joy of his wife and the 
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great consternation of the 'bridegroom. It appears to be one of the 
many versions of the Enoch Arden story made familiar to us by 
Tennyson, who heard it from another source. 

The Deserted Mill 

W EST END. We have not been able to satisfy ourselves whether 
it is Thruscross or West End, for it uses both names apparently 
without discrimination. It is thrilling to come to it along the narrow 
road from Blubberhouses, riding in a world of stone-walled fields 
with the heather moors above us. Once a busy spot, it has only a 
few lonely farms and cottages looking down on the deserted mill 
by the River Washburn. The mill has a tragic memory. Here scores 
of children are said to have been employed by brutal masters who 
kept them standing at the looms till they fell exhausted. To the dis- 
grace of those who made their wealth out of human suffering there 
is said to remain even at this day a pit where the tired little bodies 
were thrown when death set them free. 

Those days’ are gone, and today beauty lies in wait for those who 
find the romantic spot where a turbulent stream- comes splashing 
through a rocky gorge to its meeting with the river, the ferry banks 
overhung by trees and rhododendrons. Above an old stone bridge 
a brook from the hillside cascades into the stream, and here a smaller 
bridge takes us to the modem church. 

TA7ESTON. A road winding from Otley brings us to the old 
V V stocks under a big tree. Then a steep lane shaded with trees 
drops down to an out-of-the-world spot where the little old church 
is a companion for the great house, both in the park which goes down 
to the River Wharfe. It is a delightful setting, with the old trees of the 
park, and the Chevin, Yorkshire’s Table Mountain, rising beyond 
the river. The hall, new in the 17th century, is the. home of the 
Dawsons, relatives of a family who lived here till a century ago, 
having come in the 14th century with Sir William Stopham, whose 
tomb is in the church. 

Few churches can be simpler than the quaint shrine where he 
Hes, It has a turret instead of a tower, a porch of 1686, and an aisle 
with one of its two arches blocked. Some of the walling, a window 
in the nave, and the plain arch to the chancel are part of the Norman 
bu ilding . There are old box pews, and the pulpit is a three-decker. 
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We found here a cello which was still being used. A window with a 
picture of a lifeboat is a tribute by the Whitby lifeboat crew to a 
friend of the lifeboatmen who lived at the hall. 

On the Great North Hoad 

W ETHERBY . It is a famous little place with nothing much to see. 

Once more important than now, it is known to every traveller 
on the Great North Road. It had a chance to sleep after the last 
mail coach went by, but the motor age has brought another cease- 
less stream of traffic for the handsome six-arched bridge to carry 
over the Wharfe. There were stirring times here when Sir Thomas 
Fairfax garrisoned the town for the Parliament, and traces of a 
castle high above the river tell of great days earlier still ; but Wetherby 
seems content now to be a placid place with a few grey houses, 
curious streets which seem to lead to nowhere, quaint old inns, 
and a marketplace. We see it best from the bridge— the broad sweep 
of the river, the shining weir, the water-mill with its wheel no longer 
turning, and the trees crowding to the water’s edge. On the bridge 
is a winged figure of Victory with a sword and a crown, the town’s 
tribute to those who gave their lives in the Great War; one was 
Kathleen Tapsell, VAD. Close by is Wetherby Grange, a house in a 
park; and round about are fields which are a rare hunting-ground 
for lovers of birds and flowers. 

T A 7HISTON. The old part of this neighbour of Rotherham lies in 
V V the hollow, but its church is on the hill, reached by a fine oak 
peace memorial lychgate. Most of its old work is 15th century, but 
the tower has a Norman base with a 13th century lancet, and a low 
pointed arch breaking into a Norman window. Three bells are said 
to be 15th century, an inlaid chest is 18th, a lovely modem chalice is 
studded with gems, and the portrait of a vicar is cunningly hidden 
in the folds of an angel’s robe in the east window of the aisle. 

W HITGIFT. Quaint and oldfashioned, joining hands with Reed- 
ness and looking out on miles of green countryside that was 
once marshland, Whitgift is very picturesque with its old red brick 
houses and grey church on one side of the road, and on the other 
the high embankments of the dykes beside the Ouse, where ships pass 
to and fro between Goole and the sea. The manor house looks across 
the river, and here are the great pylons which carry electricity across it. 
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Except for the 15th century tower and the medieval arcades, the 
low embattled church has seen much change, but it keeps the old 
font. Sailors on ships and travellers by road can see the clock on 
the tower with the words on its face in Latin, Peace on earth. 

John Smeaton and His Wonderful Lamp 

W HTTKIRK. Within easy reach of the wonderful park of Temple 
Newsam, almost part of Leeds, Whitkirk is the village of the 
greatest of all our lighthouse builders, John Smeaton. Here he 
was bom and here he lies ; he never gave up the house he was bom 
in, which our own century has destroyed. 

Standing with the busy road on one side and trees and fields on 
the other is the 15th century church, notable for the big corbels 
under overhanging parapets, those of the fine tower built so that 
when we look up we see the sky between the corbels. Above it rises 
a tiny spire. The chancel has its old arch to the nave, and a new one 
where the east end has been extended in our own time. There is an 
old font bowl and a new font, and some windows are renewed. 
Faint traces of wall paintings on the clerestory may be three centuries 
old. One of the good things in the church is the canopied oak 
pulpit, looking old though it is the work of a skilled craftsman 
of our day. The south chapel has a gilded oak screen. 

A monument of black and white marble, with a man in elaborate 
dress and a woman in draped headdress and gown, is a memorial to 
Edward Ingram, Viscount Irwin, of 1688 ; and another by Nollekens, 
to Viscount twin of 1778, shows a woman bowed over an urn. In a 
quaint little wall monument we see Lord William Gordon in his kilt. 
The finest monument is to Sir Robert Scarsgill and his wife, an 
alabaster tomb under an arch. One of the best of its kind in Y orkshire, 
it is remarkable for its richness of detail and quality of craftsmanship. 
The. knight is in Tudor armour with a double chain round his neck, 
his wife is charming in a headdress like a gem-studded coronet, and a 
magnificent cloak clasped with a double chain, an animal on its 
turned-back fold. She has five rings on her fingers, and the sculptor 
has knotted the upper ribbons of the cloak and left the lower ones 
loose, giving us a peep of her gown. Five daughters are round her. 

A marble panel on the chancel wall, crowned with a model of the 
old Eddvstone lighthouse he designed, is in memory of Wbitkirk’s 
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great son John Smeaton, who set his light far above the waves and 
made a new star by which sailors might steer a safe course to 
Plymouth, The house in which he was born in 1724, Austhorpe 
Lodge, has unhappily been pulled down— unhappily because it 
was an interesting place. Smeaton lived in it all his 68 years ; it 
was his world of ideas, and he built on to it a tower of four turrets, 
with a forge on the ground floor, his lathes on the' first, his models 
on the second, his study on the third, and at the top a lumber room 
full of the relics of old experiments. 

He was an extraordinary man of genius. When he took up engineer- 
ing the only engineers were poorly paid men who banged hammers 
on anvils ; it was John Smeaton who invented the term Civil Engineer 
for the man who thinks it all out. He travelled on the Continent 
to study canals and dykes, and on his return to England the whole 
country was talking of the destruction of Eddystone Lighthouse; 
two wooden lighthouses had been destroyed, and Smeaton, who 
had never laid one brick on another, was asked to build a third. 
He made the six-day journey from Plymouth to London, and de- 
cided to do it. 

He determined to cut deep into the rock for his foundations, 
and to dovetail huge blocks of stone into it and into one another. 
Waves a hundred feet high dashed over the rock, and on some days 
the men could work for only half an hour ; yet blocks of stone weigh- 
ing two tons were safely landed, and after three years the lighthouse 
raised its proud head and flashed its bright light across the sea. 
Smeaton himself was the chief workman. He would stay behind 
at night to survey the rock by candlelight, and he himself fixed the 
gilt ball, poised on four slim planks amid fierce gales, 120 feet 
above the sea. For 120 years his lighthouse stood majestic on the 
rock, until it was found that the rock itself was being undermined 
by the sea, and a new lighthouse was necessary in another place. 
Then Smeaton’s lighthouse was taken down to the level of the 
first living-room, removed piece by piece, and rebuilt on Plymouth 
Hoe, looking across to the rock on which it had stood so long, a 
monument to one of Yorkshire’s stoutest sons rising from the green 
lawn where Francis Drake would often walk. 

He did immense things and was the foremost man in the engineer- 
ing world, yet he considered himself well paid at two guineas a day. 
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He was a great figure in the scientific life of London, and James 
Watt said of him that “his example and precepts have made us all 
engineers.” Robert Stephenson declared him the greatest philo- 
sopher the engineering world had produced. He was a man of rare 
physical courage, of much charm of manner, modest, and in every 
sense a delightful character. It may be said that his life, beginning 
in a stufiy lawyer’s office and ending in his lighting the ocean, 
spanning rivers and gorges, and making bogs into gardens, was 
one long magical romance. 

Christopher Tattered’s Wish 

W HIXLEY. Its houses are gathered about the winding roads 
and the little green. The Hall and the church are companions, 
standing above the rest, and just below the pleasant village is a mag- 
nificent view of the rich plain stretching to the Wolds beyond York 
Minster towers. The Hall is a fine old house of mellowed brick behind 
high walls; for over a century it was used as the hospital founded 
by Christopher Tancred in 1754. His wish that his body should 
never be buried underground has been obeyed, and after being for 
many years at the Hall he lies in his marble tomb in the church. 

The big and impressive church was built in the 14th century, but 
the upper part of the tower is 15th, the chancel has a Norman 
window among its modem ones, and the porch is new. The tower 
stands within the church at the west end, and has two flying buttresses 
to the aisle walls. Two of its three arches opening to the aisles and 
having traces of old painting, continue the nave arcades, whose 
arches are unusually massive for the slender clustered pillars on 
which they rest. Stone faces adorn the arcades and the old windows. 
The massive font is over 600 years old. 

The church tower has a red cap and a gilded weathercock. 

A Sculpture Medley 

W IGHILL. The small church on the hill gleams in the sun, 
looking out on a wooded countryside. It sees the River 
Wharfe shining in the meadows below. 

A long building of nave and chancel with no arch between them, 
it has a narrow north aisle divided from the nave by an arcade with 
round arches on clustered shafts, the fine work of the Normans. 
An old porch with an Elizabethan roof and a door of 1721 shelters 
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what is the glory of this place, a magnificent Norman doorway of 
three orders. Under a hood of zigzag are beak-heads ; then comes a 
quaint medley of sculpture showing birds, beak-heads, heads of 
animals, an old man with a goose slung on his back, a man striking a 
lion with an axe, a dog attacking a boar, and a dragon eating a 
cockerel. The last order is roll moulding, and in the carvings of the 
capitals of the shafts on each side we see three figures holding hands 
and two seated figures. One charming capital has clustered leaves, 
another has stiff leaves and honeysuckle. 

One of the gargoyles on the 15th century tower is playing a guitar, 
another a trumpet, and others have hands in their mouths. There are 
many crude old poppyhead benches, a 17th century pulpit, a low 
chancel screen with balusters which were once in box-pews, an 
old font, and fragments of old glass. In lovely glass by Christopher 
Whall, shining blue, green, and crimson, are St Cuthbert and St 
Margaret, a child at her feet. Built into the south wall is a fragment 
of stone perhaps carved in Saxon days. 

For centuries the Stapletons have slept in this church. The grave- 
stone of Sir William of 1503 serves for Henry Stapleton of 1779, 
the last of his line. Here too is the stone of Sir Brian of 1518. Sir 
Robert of 1635, wearing richly patterned armour, lies on a tomb 
enriched with the Stapleton lion (seen on a boss in the porch), a 
coat-of-arms with many quarterings, and figures of his six children, 
one holding a skull. At Sir Robert’s feet is a Saracen’s head, the 
crest of the family. 

The old home of the Stapletons has vanished, but there are 
traces of a moated house near Wighill Park, standing in lovely 
grounds and 100 acres of parkland a mile away. A long avenue 
of trees from a comer of the village brings us to it. 

W INKSLEY. It is off the beaten track five miles from Ripon, 
looking from its place on the River Laver to the moors rising 
in the west. Its chief possession is a beautiful 20th century church, 
with a massive tower standing like a guardian over the small gather- 
ing of cottages. At each side of the nave is an arcade of deep arches, 
making a passage like a tiny aisle and framing the windows. All 
the windows glow with colour in scenes of Bible story. Beautiful 
marble sculpture is seen in the font with tracery and niches, in 
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the pulpit (rising from a low screen), and in the reredos of the T flS t 
Supper, curious for the ample supply of food on the table. The 
carving of linenfold and tracery on the prayer desk is the lovely 
work of Robert Thompson of Kilbum. 

The church was built in memory of the first Lord Furness, the 
remarkable man known to the last generation as Sir Christopher 
Furness, a prominent Methodist whose business success was one of 
the industrial romances of his age. His home was Grantley Hall a 
mile away, a fine house in a splendid park with the River Skell filling 
its lakes and making waterfalls. 

Among the Orchards 

W ISTOW. Lying among orchards not far from the Ouse, it 
has a fine little church at a bend of the road, with red-roofed 
cottages clustering round. 

Windows of all three medieval centuries pierce the stone walls, 
which are grey outside and warm-tinted within. The 14th century 
east window has unusual tracery, and the clerestories are as old 
as the 15th century tower, which has a red cap on its crown of 
battlements and pinnacles. The rest of the old work is chiefly 
14th century. A floorstone engraved with a cross, a sword, and a 
battleaxe may have marked the resting-place of one of the Templars 
of Temple Hirst. One of the 14th century has the sculpture of a 
woman in wimple and flowing robes, and over her rich canopy are 
heads of a man and a bishop in quatrefoils. Part of a coffin lid is in 
the arch of the doorway, and built into the chancel wall are medieval 
sculptures of Our Lord seated, and a kneeling woman turning as if to 
look at the altar. 

The handsome pulpit is Jacobean. There are two old collecting 
boxes and fragments of old glass. The beautiful modem reredos of 
carved oak has four saints — Oswald, Chad, Hilda, and Cuthbert— 
and under canopies on the altar are Cecilia with her organ 
and Caedmon of Whitby, our first English poet. 

The Cat at the Supper 

W OMERSLEY. It shelters by the park in which stands the great 
house.> A pleasant picture by the wayside is the medieval 
church, in a churchyard with an old stone coffin, and a peace 
memorial cross by a fine yew hedge. 
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The walls of the church are a patchwork of light-tinted stone, its 
14th century tower with a stumpy spire resting on the great arches 
of a central crossing. We go one step down to the stone-ribbed 
porch and four more to the wide south aisle, which has an arcade 
from the 14th century between it and the nave. The arcade leading 
to the narrow north aisle (like a passage) may be 13th century. The 
windows are 13th and 14th century, and there is none to light the 
east wall. The roofs are painted in medieval style, six candlesticks 
and a crucifix are of old silver, and an old painting on tiles is a crude 
picture of the Last Supper, showing a cat sitting behind one of the 
disciples, a curious animal on a dish, and the bread and wine un- 
touched. In the south aisle lies a cross-legged stone knight with 
a dog to guard him, a battered little man at his head having a finger 
on the page of a book. 

W OODKIRK. Next door to Dewsbury and sometimes called 
West Ardsley, it has a few old houses, and a church with some 
remains of one which is said to have belonged to a monastery. 
Most of it is made new, but the small tower is much as it was at the 
end of the 12th century (with a later medieval arch), and some 
windows are 14th century, one full of old glass fragments. There 
is a fine Jacobean pulpit, and the vestry is panelled with carved 
ends of old box-pews. The old altar table has a carved border 
and bulging legs, and the 15th century stalls have poppyheads ending 
in sheaves. Sir John Topcliffe’s medieval gravestone is here, and 
on the porch is an old sundial. 

Ancient Glass 

W OOLLEY. The march of industry has left Woolley to grow 
old graciously with its great company of oaks and birches 
and its gardens full of colour. Below the church is the old home of 
the Wheatleys, a charming gabled house; and in the park (with 
copper beeches and great chestnut trees) is the noble hall that has 
been one of the many fine homes of the Wentworths since the six- 
teenth century. 

A fine avenue of trees brings us to a churchyard like a lawn, with 
the base of an old cross and a curious weeping beech looking 
as if a giant had sat on it. Here are two ancient tombs built up of 
stones, covering no one knows whom. 
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The dignified church, which replaced the Norman church in the 
15th century, is charming within, where arcades of high and low 
arches run east to west. Over the lower doorway of the roodstaiis 
is a Norman tympanum carved with a holy lamb and a border of 
trailing leaves, and in the wall at the top of the stairway is a Norman 
twisted pillar under a flat arch. An old screen spans the arch between 
the south aisle and the chapel, seven old benches have traceried 
ends, and a few old bench-ends are adorned with tracery, lettering, 
and shields. There are two chained books of 1711. 

A great possession is the lovely old glass in the two chapels, 
believed to be 15th century. In the three windows of the north 
chapel are the Crucifixion (with Mary and John under canopies), 
St George fighting the dragon, and a knight and lady at prayer. 
The red, blue, and gold Trinity window in the south chapel shows 
the Madonna and' Child, St Catherine with her wheel, and God 
the Father \yith Our Lord on His knee, the dove descending. 

Lost Possessions 

W ORSBOROUGH. It has lost priceless possessions, but keeps 
many treasures for us to see. Here, years ago, was the coat 
Charles Stuart wore on the last morning of his life, Sir Thomas 
Herbert’s manuscript account of the king’s last hours, and the cushion 
he knelt on when he “bowed his comely head down, as upon a bed.” 

But not one of these historic possessions is now here. The hall 
where the relics were kept is an old house refashioned in Elizabeth’s 
day and still beautiful, with fine woodwork and fragments of old glass. 

This is a pleasant patch of a colliery countryside, and in one 
of its old houses are carved beams supposed to be from the church. 
In the churchyard,' shaded by a great chestnut and sycamore, sleeps 
George Rushworth who stood guard over Napoleon at St Helena, 
and William Wagstaffe, of whom we have read that, having been 
unjustly imprisoned, he died forgiving his enemies. 

The 13th century church was given aisles in the 15th, and restora- 
• tion has made some windows new. One in the chancel is Norman, 
the east window is 14th century, and the tower is over 400 years old. 
One of the carved Norman fragments in the vestry shows Sagit- 
tarius shooting an arrow at a weird animal . The door within the old 
porch may be 15th century, the time of the old work in the chancel 
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screen, with an original figure of the Almighty. The font is 1662. 
A fragment of old glass has a hand outstretched and two faces in a 
ruby setting; and in lovely modem glass we see the Madonna, the 
Wise Men, Our Lord sending out the disciples, and missionaries 
bringing Christianity to England. 

A remarkable possession is a splendid oak monument looking like 
a double-decker bed, enriched round the base with heraldry. On 
the upper ledge lies a knight, on the lower a skeleton, both carved 
in wood, covered with linen, and painted. The knight (Roger Rockley 
of 1534) is in armour, his feet on a cushion, his hands at prayer. 

Ivanhoe Country 

W ORTLEY. It is old enough for the Romans to have had iron 
mines here, and beautiful enough to reward the climber up 
above the River Don, with a view over the cr$gs of Wharncliffe 
Chase, the hunting ground of 2000 acres which is one of the finest bits 
of Yorkshire. Famous long before Sheffield steel, the Chase lies below 
great rocks near the village, and from the ridge we see Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, the river gleaming among the oaks, and the valley 
where Scott laid the opening scene of Ivanhoe. 

The church has little old work except in the tower and a 14th 
century window. Christopher Whall’s lovely glass in the east 
window shows Our Lord, a bishop, and a saint. There is a memorial 
by Flaxman, and Archibald Stuart-Wortley’s unusual tribute is an 
embroidered spray of leaves, over the words and music of O God our 
help in ages past. An artist, Stuart-Wortley was first President of the 
Society of Portrait Painters, and when he died these words of Kipling 
were put on his gravestone: 

When earth’s last picture is painted, and the tubes are twisted and 

dried. 

When the oldest colours have faded, and the youngest critic has died; 
Each for the joy of the working, and each in his separate star. 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees it, for the God of things as they are. 

By the church are the gates of the park round the home of the 
Wortleys, where the Earls of Wharncliffe have long lived. 

The Rich and Crowded Windows 

W RAGBY. We found one of its houses on the busy road from 
Wakefield mantled in creeper, roof and all. The church, with 
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treasure in wood and glass, is over 400 years old, standing among yews 
in the park with its fine old oaks and mile-long avenue of elms a 
lake of 40 acres, and a handsome great house known as Nostell 
Priory, said to have a room for every day of the year. Long the home 
of the Winns, who built it in the 18th century, it is near the site of the 
Augustinian priory whose name it keeps green, founded by a chaplain 
of Henry the First. 

Among the treasures in the house is a picture believed to have 
been painted by Holbein, showing Sir Thomas More and his family. 
We see Sir Thomas in his Chancellor’s collar, his wife kneeling at 
prayer, and his learned daughter Margaret with a copy of Seneca 
in her hands. There is her sister Elizabeth with a book under her 
arm, John (the queer boy) with Anne Cresacre whom he married, 
the family jester, and Sir Thomas’s secretary holding a scroll. Be- 
hind them is a Dutch dock, and in a room beyond is a young man 
r eading. The artist has written the names and ages over all the 
portraits in this picture of the most remarkable family in the England 
of their day. 

The church is a spacious oblong with arcades running its length 
and a tower at the west end, and is entered through a porch with a 
sundial telling the time in many cities of the world. Two ancient 
relics are a worn stone in the chancel wall showing traces of a figure 
under an arch, and the Norman bowl of the font, carved with erode 
zigzag. It is said to have been brought from Auburn church (near 
Bridlington) before the sea washed the church away. One of many 
memorials to the Winns is to John of 1817, a marble monument with 
beautiful figures of a man and a woman, by Chantrey. 

There is much rich woodwork here — the lectern with a saint 
holding a palm, the squire’s pew in the north chapel, the fine screen- 
work with carved pillars enclosing the south chapel, a carved seat 
in the sanctuary, and the old dark oak panelling on the east wall, 
with Mary mourning her Son, and figures of the disciples with their 
symbols. The canopied pulpit is a superb piece of Italian craftsman- 
ship, looking all the more charming because of its suspension from a 
pillar, of the chancel arch. Its wonderful carvings are of the first 
Christmas morning, the Wise Men. Our Lord bound and wearing 
the crown of thorns, and the Descent from the Cross. The magnifi- 
cent old glass must be seen to be believed, for it fills all the windows 
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except in the clerestory, and comes from the 16th to the 18th century. 
The chancel has restored English glass with saints and bishops, 
shedding a golden hue ; the rest is chiefly Swiss glass in a wonder- 
ful mosaic of colour, some windows charming with roundels and 
panels like cameos, their brilliant little scenes dazzling in colour 
and detail. There are fifty in one window alone. 

In the thousands of figures in these windows are monks and 
soldiers, knights and ladies, prophets, priests, kings, angels, and 
children, apostles and saints, Bible figures, people from legends 
and fairy tales, countrymen driving to market, horsemen and beggars, 
women in the fashionable dress of four centuries ago, and many 
animals and birds. We see William Tell aiming at the apple on his 
son’s head, an army laying siege to a city, a man ploughing with a 
white horse, Jacob watching the angels climbing the ladder, and 
Death grinning behind a merry company of people feasting. There 
are soldiers defending a castle, the martyrdom of St Alban, scores of 
pictures of domestic life, the animals going into the ark, a man 
holding a fortress in his arms, a skeleton with a fiddle, St Christopher 
in a purple cloak, a green octopus, a lady with a crow on her shoulder, 
a fleet of ships with high poops and big sails, and Solomon pro- 
nouncing judgment. Hours are not long enough for the study of this 
splendid array of old glass. 

In the churchyard sleeps Sarah Mellard, faithful servant at Nostell 
Priory for the amazing period of 83 years, beginning in 1759 
and ending in 1842. Except the old man at Battle Abbey who was 
90 years in one family, we do not remember a longer domestic 
record in our tour of England. 

At Foulby in this parish in 1693 was bom the wonderful clock- 
maker John Harrison. At 18 he made a clock which is still going 
at South Kensington, and when the Government, in 1713, offered 
a £10,000 prize for a chronometer determining longitude at sea 
to within 30 miles, it was Harrison who responded with success 
after researches lasting over 20 years. He did what was wanted in 
1735, but the Board of Longitude treated him with extraordinary 
pettiness, and though they recognised his merit by small payments 
in 1737 it was not till 1773, after petitions to Parliament and the 
intervention of the king, that he received the remainder of his prize. 
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The Small Possessions of a Queen 

Y EADON. A few miles from Leeds, on the hillside north of the 
River Aire, it is busy now with woollen mills, but was once 
cut off from everywhere by hills and moors. Hereabouts are still 
the packhorse roads along which carriers brought wool and cloth, 
but of those days little is left except Low Hall. In the 19th century 
church is a window to those who fell in the Great War, showing 
the Crucifixion scene with Mary and John, and figures of saints, a 
soldier, and a sailor in the roots and branches of the tree forming the 

^Though Yorkshire has many greater houses, it has few more 
charming than Low Hall on the fringe of Yeadon, a small grey 
house in a lovely spot with trees shading the lawns, a mill-pond 
which has become a sunken garden, and a rockery ablaze with colour 
half the year. The stones of the 17th century porch are said to have 
come from Esholt Priory, and over the porch is a delightful room 
with 300-year-old glass in an oriel. The massive oak door hanging 
on heavy hinges, all centuries old, is barred with a heavy beam 
sliding in the wall. 

The Marshalls and Barwicks lived in this house and the one before 
it for 20 generations, many of the earlier Marshalls marrying with the 
wild Calverleys. Part of the south wingis 16th century, and the stair- 
case brings us to the first floor with a richly panelled room where a 
touch of a hidden spring sends one of the panels sliding back, 
revealingasecret cupboard with a way of escape up the chimney. It has 
been here since Tudor times, and is one of the neatest hiding-places we 
have seen. The drawing-room has a striking muffioned window with 
scenes in’the life of Mary Queen of Scots, admirably etched and 
coloured by a modem artist. The house has still a small piece of 
embroidery the queen worked during her captivity in Bolton Castle, 
its quaint pattern showing the story of the Prodigal Son. There is 
also a small bronze crucifix which the unhappy queen must often 
have held before her eyes. 
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In this key to our map of Yorkshire are all the towns and villages treated 
in this book. If a place is not on the map by name, its square is given here, 
so that the way to it is easily found, each square being five miles. One or two 
hamlets are in the book with their neighbouring villages; for these see Index. 
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Bamby Dun 

016 

Burton-in-Lonsdale 

B8 

Elland 

G15 

Bamoldswick 

Ell 



Elslack 

Ell 

Barnsley 

K16 

Calton 

E10 

Emley 

J16 

Barwick-in-Elmet 

L12 

Calverley 

J13 

Esholt 

H12 

Batley 

J14 

Campsall 

N15 



Bawtry 

018 

Cantley 

017 

Famham 

L10 

Beamsley 

Gil 

Carlecotes 

H17 

Farnley 

J13 

Beauchief 

K20 

Carleton 

Fll 

Farsley 

J13 

Beckwithshaw 

K10 

Castleford 

M14 

Featherstone 

L14 

Ben Rhydding 

Hll 

Cawood 

N12 

Felkirk 

L16 

Bentley 

N16 

Cawthome 

K16 

Ferrybridge 

M14‘ 
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Fewston 
Fishlake 
Flockton 
Fountains Abbey 
Frickley-with- 
Clayton 

Gargrave 

Garsdale 

Giggleswick 

Gisbum 

Glass Houghton 
Golcar 

Goldsborough 

Goldthorpe 

Gomersal 



Great Mitton 
Great Ousebum 
Greenfield 
Green Hammerton 
Greenhow 
Greetland 
Giewelthorpe 
Guiseley 

Halifax 

Hampole 

Hampsthwaite 

Harewood 

Harrogate 

Harthill 

Hartshead 

Hartwith 

Hatfield 

Hawksworth 

Haworth 

Hazelwood 

Headingley 

Healaugh 

Heath 

Hebden 

Hebden Bridge 

Heckmondwike 

Hellifield 

Hemsworth 

Heptonstall 

Hickleton 

HighHoyland 

High Melton 

Holmfirth 

Hook 

Hooton Pagnell 
Hooton Roberts 
Horbury 
Horsforth 


H10 

Horton-in- 


015 

Ribblesdale 

D8 

J15 

Hubberholme 

E7 

K9 

Huddersfield 

H15 

Hunsingore 

Idle 

L10 

M16 

H13 

E10 

Hkley 

Hll 

C6 

Ingleton 

B8 

D9 


Dll 

Keighley 

G12 

M14 

Kellington 

N14 

G15 

Kettlewell 

F8 

L10 

Kildwick 

Fll 

M17 

Kilnsey 

F9 

J14 

P14 

Kippax 

Kirk Bramwith 

L13 

016 

F9 

Kirkburton 

J16 

M14 

Kirkby Malham 

E10 

C12 

Kirkby Malzeard 

J8 

M9 

Kirkby Overblow 

Kll 

F17 

Kirkby Wharfe 

M12 

MlO* 

Kirk Deighton 

Lll 

H9 

Kirk Hammerton 

MlO 

G15 

Kirkheaton 

H15 

J8 

Kirklees 

H14 

J12 

Kirk Sandall 

016 


Kirk Smeaton 

N15 

G14 

Kirkstall 

J13 

M16 

Kirkthorpe 

L15 

J10 

Knaresborough 

K10 

K12 

Knottingley 

M14 

K10 



M20 

Langcliffe 

D9 

J14 

Laughton-en-le- 


J9 

Morthen 

N19 

016 

Lead 

M13 

H12 

Leathley 

Jll 

G13 

Ledsham 

M13 

M12 

Ledston 

M14 

K13 

Leeds 

K13 

Mil 

Letwell 

N19 

LI 5 

Lightcliffe 

H14 

G9 

Linton 

F9 

F14 

Little Ousebum 

M9 

J14 

Liversedge 

J14 

DIO 

Long Marston 

MU 

L16 

Long Preston 

DIO 

F14 

Lothersdale 

Fll 

M17 

Lotherton 

M13 

K16 

Lovcrsall 

N17 

M17 

Low Bentham 

B8 

H16 

Luddenden 

G14 

P14 



M16 

Malham 

E9 

M18 

Maltby 

N18 

K15 

Markington 

K9 

J12 

Marr 

N16 
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Marsden 
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Bn 

Methley 
Mexborough 
Middlesmoor 

M nSg m< ”" 

laSSST**! 

Mirfield 317 

Monk Bretton 
Monk Fryston 
Moor Monkton 
Morley 


Hl2 

L14 

Ml7 

G8 

Hll 


J15 

Ll6 

M13 

MlO 

K14 


Nether Poppleton 
Newmillerdam 
Newton Kyme 
Nidd 

Normanton 
North Stainley 
Norton (Sheffield) 
Nun Monkton 


NlO 

Kl5 

M12 

K10 

L14 

K8 

L19 

MlO 


Oakworth 

Ossett 

Otley 

Oulton 

Owston 


G12 

K15 

J12 

L14 

N16 


Pannal 

Pateley Bridge 
Penistone 
Plompton 
Pontefract 
Pool-in-Wharfe- 
dale 
Pudsey 


Kll 

H9 

J17 

L10 

M14 


111 

J13 


Queensbury G13 


Ramsgili 

Rastrick 

Rathmell 

Rawcliffe 

Rawmarsh 

Ribston 

Riddlesden 

Ripley 

Ripon 

Roche Abbey 

Roecliffe 

Rossington 

Rotherham 

Rothwell 


H8 

H15 

DIO 

P14 

in 

no 

012 

K10 
K8 
N18 
L9 
017 
M18 . 
K14 
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Royston 

LI 6 

Stainbum 

Jll 

Towton 

M12 

Rufforth 

Nil 

Stainforth 

D9 

Treeton 

M19, 

Rylstone 

Ryther 

F10 

N12 

Stainland 

Stainton 

G15 

N18 

Upper Poppleton 

N10 

Saddleworth 

F16 

Stanley 

Starbotton 

K14 

F8 

Waddington 

Cl 2 

Salta ire 

H12 

Staveley 

L9 

Wadworth 

N18 

Sandal Magna 

K15 

Steeton 

G12 

Wakefield 

K15 

Sawley 

Cll 

Studley Royal 

K8 

Wales 

M19 

Saxton 

M12 

Swillington 

L13 

Walton 

L15 

Scissett 

J16 

Swinefleet 

Q14 

Walton (near 


Scotton 

K10 

Swinton 

M17 

Wakefield) 

LI 5 

Sedbergh 

Selby 

B6 

013 

Tadcaster 

M12 

Warmsworth 

Wath 

N17 

H9 

Settle 

D9 

Tankersley 

K17 

Wath-on-Deame 

L17 

Sharlston 

L15 

Temple Hirst 

014 

Wentbridge 

M15 

Sharow . 

K8 

Thorne 

P16 

Wentworth 

L17 

Sheffield 

L19 

Thomer 

L12 

West Bretton 

K16 

Sherbum-in-Elmet 

M13 

Thornhill 

J15 

West End 

Jll 

Shipley 

Silkstone 

H13 

Thornton 

G13 

Weston 

Hll 

K16 

Thomton-in-Craven El 1 

Wetherby 

Lll 

Silsden 

Gil 

Thomton-in- 


Whiston 

M18 

Skelbrooke 

M16 

Lonsdale 

B8 

Whitgift 

Q14 

Skelton 

L9 

Thorp Arch 

Mil 

Whitkirk 

L13 

Skipton 

Fll 

Thorpe 

F9 

Whixley 

M10 

Slaidbum 

Cll 

Thorpe Salvin 

N20 

Wighill 

Mil 

Slaithwaite 

G15 

Threshfield 

F9 

Winksley 

J8 

Snaith 

014 

Throapham 

N19 

Wistow 

N13 

South Kirkby 

M16 

Thrybergh 

M18 

Womersley 

N15 

South Milford 

M13 

Thumscoe 

M16 

Woodkirk 

J14 

Southowram 

H14 

Tickhill 

N18 

Woolley 

K16 

Sowerby 

G14 

Tockwith 

Mil 

Worsborough 

K17 

Sowerby Bridge 

G14 

Todmorden 

El 4 

Wortley 

K17 

Spofforth 

Lll 

Todwick 

M19 

Wragby 

L15 

Sprotborough 

Stainborough 

N17 

K17 

Tong 

Totley 

J13 

K20 

Yeadon 

J12 
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The index includes all notable subjects and people likely to be sought for. 
The special index of pictures is at the beginning of the volume. 


Abbeydale, 357 
Aberford, 17 
Acaster Malbis, 17 
Ackroyd, Edward, 157 
Ackton Hall, 131 
Ackworth, 18 
Acomb, 19 

Adam and Eve Oaks, 263 
Adam brothers, 242 
Addingham, 20 
Addy, John, 103, 249 
Addy, William, 409 
Adel, 20 
Adel Crags, 20 
Adlingfleet, 22 
Adwalton Moor, 123 
• Adwick-le-Street, 23 
Adwick-upon-Deame, 23 
Alley Hill, 302 
Airedale, 2, 203 
Airton, 24 
Aldborough, 24 
Aldburgh, Six William, 1 61 
Aldfield, 27 
Alexander, Abbot, 334 
Allerton Mauleverer, 27 
Almondbury, 28 
Alphin Pike, 316 
Altofts, 30 
Alum Pot, 103 
Amerdale, 35 
Anston, 31 
Apperley Bridge, 31 
Appleton Roebuck, 32 
Appletreewick, 33 
Aram, Eugene, 222, 258, 
294, 303 

Arches, William de, 273 
Area of Riding, 15 
Area of Yorkshire, 1 
Arksey, 34 
Armley, 238 
Armthorpe, 34 
Amdiffe, 34 
Arthington, 35 
Arthington Nunnery, 36 
Arthington, Robert, 244 


Ashbumer, E. H., 193 
Askham Bryan, 36 
Askham Richard, 36 
Aslakeby, William de, 334 
Aspdin, Joseph, 232 
Asquith, Mr, 194, 264 
Aston, 37 

Athelstan, King, 98, 300 
Atkinson, William, 389 
Attermire Cave, 226 
Austerfield, 38 
Austin, Alfred, 180 
Austwick, 39 
Aye Gill Pike, 141 
Azerley Park, 210 

Badsworth, 39 
Baildon, 40 
Baildon Moor, 76 
Bailey, Samuel, 342 
Baines, John, 190 
Baines, William, 190 
Bank Top, 35 
Bankes, Ann, 142 
Bankfield, 154 
Barden, 40 
Barden Moor, 314 
Barden Tower, 33 
Bardsey, 41 

Barker Christopher, 253 
Barker, Peter, 160 
Barldsland, 42 
Bamborough, 43 
Bamby Dun, 43 
Bamoldswick, 44 
Bamsdale Forest, 89 
Barnsley, 45 
Barry, Sir Charles, 156 
Barwick-in-Elmet, 47 
Barwick, John, 325 
Batley, 48 
Baugh Fell, 2, 141 
Bawtry, 49 

Baxenghyll Gorge, 202 
Beacon Ml, 153 
Beamsley, 49 
Beauchief, 49 
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Beaumont monuments, 
214 

Beaumont Park, 194 
Beaumont, Thomas, 413 
Beckett, John, 46 
Beckwithshaw, 50 
Beezley Falls, 202 
Bell, VC, Donald, 165 
Bells, notable : 

Acaster Malbis, 18 
Amcliffe, 35 
' Goldsborough, 145 
Hemsworth, 184 
Hubberholme, 192 
Kellington, 205. 
Laughton-en-le-Mor- 
then, 227 

Low Bentham, 250 
Marton, 254 
Norton, 270 
Pateley Bridge, 285 
Selby, 328 
Spofforth, 375 
Whiston, 415 
Belle Isle Pit, 230 
Ben Rhydding, 50 
Benches and Stalls : 

Drax, 122 
Ecclesfield, 126 
Halifax, 158 
Ripon, 306 
Rotherham, 312 
Rothwell, 313 
Sheffield, 351 
Sprotborough, 376 
Wakefield, 405 
Woodkirk, 421 
Woolley, 422 
Bennett, W. Stemdale, 
352 

Benson, Edward, 285 
Bentley, 51 

Bentley, Dr Richard, 88, 
278 

Bewerley, 51 
Bickersteth, Bishop, 164 
Biggin Farm, 96 
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Bilberry reservoir tragedy, 
187 

BilbroUgh, 51 
Bilton, 166 
Bilton Ainsty, 53 
Bilton Hall, 53 
Bingley, 54 

Birkbeek, George, 143, 
336, 337 
Bitkm, 56 
Birkley, 194 
Birstall, 57 
Birstwith, 61 
Bishopdale, 89 
Bishop Monkton, 61 
Bishopthorpe, 62 
Bishopton Close, 302 
Black Chew Head, 316 
Black Hole Falls, 202 
Black Prince, 234 
Blacket, Sir Edward, 307 
Blackett, Sir William, 413 
Blanco, Thomas, 287 
Blenkinsop, John, 313 
Blind Jack, 375 
Blubberhouses, 63 
Blue Bank, 3 
Blyth, 309 

Blythe monuments, 270 
Bodley, George F., 186 
Bogs Field, 163 
Bolles, Lady, 229 
Bdling, Edith, 78 
Bolling, Robert, 78 
Bollmg Hall, 78 
Bolsterstone, 64 
Bolton Abbey, 64 
Bolton-by-Bowland, 68 
Bolton Hall, 64 
Bolton Percy, 69 
Bolton Priory, 40 
Bciton-upon-Deame, 71 
Bonivant, Colonel, 319 
Boronghbridge, 71 
Borcraghbridge, Battle of, 
24 

Boston Park, 311 
Boston Spa, 72 
Bosvile monument, 111 
Bosvflle, Charles, 310 
Boulby Clift, 3 
Boulsever, Thomas, 340 
Bowes, Sir Robert, 49 
Bowling Park, 76 
Bracewell»72 
Bradfleld, 73 
Bedford, 74 


Bradford Moor Park, 76 
Bradford, William, 38 
Bradley, 195 

Bradley, Marmaduke, 136 
BradweH Hall, 378 
Braithwell, 82 
Bramah, Joseph, 363, 377 
Bramham, 83 
Bramham Moor, 84 
Bramhope Tunnel, 36, 
277 

Bramley, 84 
Brandreth Crags, 63 
Brangwyn, Frank, 239, 
240 

Branwell, Maria, 153, 
168, 172 

Brasses, notable : 
Aldborough, 25 
Allerton Maulever, 28 
Leeds, 237 
Skipton, 368 
Sprotborough, 376 
Brayton, 84 
Bretton Hall, 413 
Bridges, notable : 

Barden, 41 
Boroughbridge, 71 
Bradley, 195 
Bumsall, 91 
Fountains Abbey, 136, 
139 

Goole, 146 
Ilkley, 198 
Kettlewell, 206 
Kildwick, 206 
Linton, 245 
Marsden, 253 
Otley, 276 
Ripon, 300 
Rotherham, 311 
Sawley, 320 
Selby, 328 
Settle. 335 
Stainforth, 378 
Threshfidd, 391 
Wakefield, 405-6 
Wath, 409 ■ 

Brigflatts, 323 
Btighonse, 85 
Bright, John, 18 
Bright, Sir John, 40, 354 
Brimham Rocks, 85, 168 
Brodrick, Cuthbert, 233, 
235 

Brodsworth, 86 
Bronte, Anne, 170 
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birthplace, 387 
at Mirfield, 260 

at 246 0fpe Underwood » 
Brontg, Branwell, m 
246 387 ** 

Brontg, Charlotte, 170 
birthplace, 387 
at Birstall, 57 
at Gomersal, 146 
at Keighley, 202 
at Mirfield, 260 
at Lothersdale, 248 
relics, 48, 172 
Brontg, Elizabeth, 172, 

Brontg, Emily, 170 
birthplace, 387 
at Mirfield, 260 
Bronte, Maria, 172, 174 
Bronte, Patrick, 170 
at Dewsbury, 119 
at Guiseley, 153 
at Hartshead, 168 
at Keighley, 205 
Brontg Chair, 171 
Brotherton, 87 
Brotherton Library, 232 
Brotherton, Mrs finMgg 
243 * 

Broughton, 88 
Brown, Henry, 124 
Brown, John, 340 
Brownists, the, 39 
Bruce, James, 44 
Buckden, 88 
Buekden Pike, 192 
Buckingham, Duke of. 

32,71 ^ 

Burgh, Serb de, 224 
Burghwallis, 89 
Burley-in-Wharfedale, 89 
Burne-Jones windows. 
55 223 

Burnell, Elizabeth Peggd, 

Bumsall, 91 
Burnt Yates, 92 
Burrows, Leonard, 351 
Burton-m-Lonsdale, 92 
Burton Leonard, 107 
Burton, Richard, 214 
Busli, Richard de, 309 
Byerley, Robert, 145 
Byram Park, 87 

Caedmon, 11 
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Calcaria, 382 
Calderon, Philip, 311 
Calf, The, 322 
Calton, 92 
Calverley, 93 

Calverley, Sir Walter, 
94 

Cam Pell, 192 
Campsall, 95 
Cantley, 96 
Cannon Hall, 100 
Cannon Rocks, 86 
Caradoc, Sir John, 212 
Carlecotes, 96 
Carleton, 96 
Carr, Sir James, 142 
Carr, John, 161, 189 
Carr, William, 65 
Cartismimdua, Queen, 25 
Cartwright, Edmund, 76, 
78,246 
Castle Hill, 30 
Castle Dikes, 269 
Castle collection, 246 
Castlebergh, 335 
Castleford, 97 
Castles : 

Comsborough, 105 
Harewood, 161 
Hazelwood, 178 
Knaresborough, 224 
Pontefract, 288-92 
Ripley, 298 
Sandal Magna, 319 
Sheffield, 349 
Skipton, 366 
Spofforth, 374 
Tickhill, 393 
Wentworth, 377 
Castleshaw Moor, 114 
Cautley Crag, 322 
Cautley Spout, 322 
Cavendish, George, 99 
Cavendish, Lord Fred- 
erick, 65 
Cawood, 97 
Cawthome, 100 
Chalices notable : 

Bolton Percy, 70 
Whiston, 415 
Chantrey, Francis, 269 
Chantrey sculptures : 

. Owston, 279 
Sheffield, 351 
Snaith, 371 
Wragby, 424 
Chapel Allerton, 239 
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Chapel Hill, 25 
Chapel-le-Dale, 101 
Chapel Moor, 88 
Charles the First, 129, 
236,411, 422 
Chaucer window, 355 
Chests, notable : 

Brayton, 85 
Bradfield, 73 
Cawood, 97 
Cowthorpe, 110 
Hart hill, 167 
Hartshead, 168 
Hatfield, 170 
Knaresborough, 225 
Leeds, 237 
Lotherton, 249 
Slaidburn, 370 
Snaith, 371 
Sprotborough, 376 
Temple Newsam, 243 
Tickhill, 393 
Wadworth, 400 
Wakefield, 403 
Wath-on-Deame, 409 
Chestnut tree, 108 
Chevet Hall, 266 
Chevin, 3, 151 
Church Fenton, 102 
Church Hill, 328 
Clapham, 102 
Clarell, Thomas, 237 
Clayton West, 103 
Cleckheaton, 104 
Clerk, Henry, 18 
Cleveland Hills, 2 
Clifford, 104 
Clifford, Anne, 366-69 
Clifford, Henry, 41, 66, 
367, 369 

Clifford, John de, 132, 
288, 319, 321 
Clifford, Margaret, 366 
Clifford, Robert, 366 
Clifford monuments, 368 
Clifton Park, 311 * 
Clitheroe, 148 
Clocks notable, 120, 123, 
155 

Cloudburst, 379 
Cluniac priory, 261 
Cobden, Richard, statue 

75 

Codrington, Sir William, 
212 

Coley, 105 
College Fold, 295 
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CoUingham, 105 
Collyer, Dr Robert, 199 
Colne Valley, 30 
Community of the Resur- 
rection, 261 

Congreve, William, 41-2 
Conisborough, 105 
Coniston Cold, 106 
Coniston Old Man, 202 
Conistone, 107 
Constitution Hill, 336 
Conyngham Hall, 220 
Cook, Captain, statue, 235 
Cooke, Bryan, 279 
Cooper, George, 55 
Cooper, Samuel, 45 
Cope, Charles West, 243 
Copgrove, 107 
Copley, Sir Godfrey, 376 
Copmanthorpe, 108 
Cornwall, Barry, 243 
Courtenay, William R., 
186 

Courtois, Jacques, 243 
Cousen, John, 80 
Cove Scar, 147 • 

Cow and Calf Rocks, 198 
Coward, Sir Henry, 357 
Cowick, 108 
Cowling, 108 
Cowthorpe Oak, 109 
Cowgfil, 116 
Crag Side, 108 
Craven Fault, 142 
Craven, William, 33, 91 
Cray, 89 

Cresacre, Anne, 43 
Cresacre, Percival, 43 
Creskeld Hall, 36 
Creswick, Thomas, 358 
Cridling Park, 113 
Crina Bottom, 201 
Croft Hall, 265 
Crofton, 110 
Crofts, Ernest, 243 
Cromach, Benjamin, 94 
Cromwell, Oliver : 
at Marston Moor, 247 
at Ripley, 299 
at Tockwith, 394 
relics, 129 
Crosse, John, 81 
Crosses, notable 1 : 
Aberford, 17 
Aldborough, 24 
Bingley, 55 
Bradfield, 73 
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Crosses — continued 
Braithwell, 82 
Giggleswick, 142 
Hartshead, 168 
Hazelwood Castle, 179 
Hooton Pagnell, 188 
Hklev, 199 
Leeds, 237 
Maltby, 252 
Middlesmoor, 258 
Mirfield, 260 
Otiey, 276 
Pontefract, 286 
Ripon, 301 
Setby, 327 
Sherbum-in-Elmet, 

361, 362 
Stainland, 378 
Thrybergh, 392 . 
Tickhill, 392 
Towton, 397 
Crossley brothers, 154 
Crossley mosaics, 155 
Crow Nest Park, 118 
Cullingworth, 110 
Cumberland, Eads of, 
368 

Cap and Ring Carving, 
197, 203 

Card, William de, 161 
Curwen, John, 183 

Dacre, 111 
Dacre Bank, 111 
Dacre, Lord, 321 
Darcy, Sir George, 85 
Darcy monuments, 37, 
85, 335 
Dazfleld, 111 
Dadey, John, 296 
Dadington, Frances, 1 66 
Damley, Lord,' 241 
Damton, Abbot, 137 
Darringtan, 113 
Darton, 114 
Danboz, Chades, 87 
Davies, A. J., 55 
Dawnay monuments, 371 
Dawson, John, 324 
Dearae Valley, 185 
Delias, Frederick, 81 
Delph, 114 ' 

Denby Dale, 186 
Denholme, 114 
Denison, Sir Thomas, 161, 
233,234 
Dent, 115 


Dent Crag, 115 
Dent, Joseph, 196 
Dentdale, 115 
Denton, 116 
Devil’s Arrows, 71, 2 86 
Devonshire, Duke of, 64 
Dewsbury, 118 
Diggle rock, 253 
Dodw'orth, 101 
Doncaster. 119 
Doors, notable : 

Adel, 21 

Bolton-by-Bowland, 69 
Campsall, 95 
Fountains Hall, 139 
Hazelwood Castle, 179 
Hooton Pagnell,- 188 
Kirk Deighton, 214 
KirkstaU, 218 
Leathley, 228 
Ripley, 299 
Roecliffe, 310 
Rotherham, 312 
Sedbergh, 323 
Worsborough, 422 
Yeadon, 426 
Doorways, notable : 

Adel, 21 
Birkin, 57 
Brayton, 85 
Brigflatts, 323 
D&mngton, 113 
Doncaster, 121 
Edlington, 127 
Fishlake, 135 
Fountains Abbey, 138 
Healaugh, 180 
Ilkley, 198 
Keighley, 204 
Kirk Bramwith, 207 
Kirkburton, 208 
Kirkby Malzeard, 210 
KirkstaU, 218 ' 

Long Marston, 247 
Marton, 254 
Moor Monkton, 263 
Pontefract, 287 
Rufforth, 314 
Selby Abbey, 329 
Sheffield, 353 
Spofforth, 375 
Studley Royal, 380 
Thornhill, 385 
Thorpe Salvin, 390 ' 

Wales, 407 
Wlghill, 419 
Woolley, 422 
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Dotxk Caves, 102 
Dovecots* 126, 337 
Downe, Viscount, 371 
Drake, John, 204 
Drax, 121 
Drighlington, 122 
Dropping Well, 222 
Druids Caves, 86 
Dumb Steeple, 260 
Duncan, Admiral, 185 
Dutch River, 384 
Dyneley, John, 277 
Dyson, Sir Frank, 80 

Ealdred, Archbishop, 302 
Earby, 123 

Eamshaw, Samuel, 352 
East Ardsley, 124 
East Marton, 255 
East Side, 88 
Ebbing and Flowing Well, 
142 

Ecclesfleld, 125 
Eccleshall, 356 
Edlington, 126 
Edmunds, John, 335 
Edred, King, 304 
Edward the First, 98, 
225 . 

Edward the Third, 225 
Edward the Fourth, 290, 
319 

Edward the Sixth, 325 
Edward the Seventh, 185, 
347 

Edwards of Halifax, 157 
Edwin, King, 47, 169,185 
Egbert, King, 341 
Egypt, 115 
Elbolton Hill, 390 
Eleanor, Queen, 225 
Elizabeth, Queen, 286, 
289 

Elland, 127 

Elliott, EJbenezer, 112, 
169 146 

Elliott, John, 308 
Elliott-Cooper, VC, 
Neville, 308 
Ellis, Thomas, 48 
Elmet Forest, 97 
Elslack, 127 

Embracing the Church, 
383 

Embsay Moor, 96 
Emley, 128 
Emmot Hall, 171 
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Enddiffe, 356 
English Dialects, 197 
Esholt, 128 
Eshton Hall, 141 
Eston Nab, 3 
Eusden, Laurence, 375 
Eyre, Edward, 325 

Faber, Frederick, 93 
Factory King, 219 
Fairbank Collection, 344 
Fairfax, Annie, 277 
Fairfax, Charles, 256, 
277 

Fairfax, Edward, 134 
Fairfax, Ferdinando, 71, 
117 

Fairfax, Henry, 70, 117 
Fairfax, Mary, 32, 71 
Fairfax, Admiral Robert, 
267 

Fairfax, Robert, 407 
Fairfax, Thomas, 117, 
277 

Fairfax, Lord Thomas, 
32, 51, 117 

Fairfax, *Sir William, 32, 
71 

Fairfax Hall, 255 
Fane, Sir Francis, 37 
Fanshawe, Sir Richard, 
383 

Famham, 129 
Famley, 129 
Famley Hall, 228 
Farrer, William, 114 
Farsley, 130 
Favour, John, 158 
Fawcett, John, 80 
Fawkes, Francis, 409 
Fawkes, Guy, 322 
Fawkes, Thomas, 129 
Fawkes monuments, 

277 

Feather, Timmy, 203 
Featherstone, 131 
Felkirk, 131 
Fenay Hall, 28 
Fennell, Jane, 153 
Femdean Manor, 171 
Ferrand, William, 96 
Ferrar, Robert, 159 
Ferrybridge, 132 
Fewston, 133 
Field, John, 124 
Fielden, John, 394 
Fieldhead, 59 


Firbank, 323 
Firth, Mark, 340 
Fishlake, 134 
Fison, William, 90 
FitzTurgis, Richard, 309 
Fitzwilliam, Earls, 410 
Fitzwilliam tombs, 23 
Fixby Hall, 194 
Flag, notable, 185 
Flashy Fell, 141 
Flaxman sculptures, 81, 
237, 324 

Fleming, Nicholas, 337 
Fleming, Richard, 110 
Flockton, 135 
Fonts, notable : 

Aston, 37 
Bumsall, 91 
Great Mitton, 148 
Hickleton, 185 
Horton, 191 
Ingleton, 202 
Kettlewell, 206 
Kirkheaton, 215 
Kirk Smeaton, 217 
Kirkstall, 220 
Leeds, 239 
Norton, 270 
Sheffield, 351 
Stainbum, 377 
Studley Royal, 380 
Thornton, 387 
Thorpe Salvin, 390 
Thumscoe, 392 
Wragby, 424 
Font covers, notable : 
Adel, 22 
Almondbuxy, 29 
Bolton Percy, 70 
Bradford, 81 
Calverley, 93 
Idle, 196 
Ilkley, 199 
Keighley, 204 
Kildwick, 206 
Knaresborough, 223 
Low Bentham, 250 
Oakworth, 274 
Saddleworth, 316 
Selby Abbey, 333 
Skipton, 368 

Forster, W. E., 74, 80, 
90 

Fort Montague, 221 
Foster, Frederick, 294 
Foster, John, 373 
Foster Park, 114 
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Fothergill, Anthony, 325 
Fothergill, Dr John, 18 
Fountains Abbey, 136 
Fountains Fell, 251 
Fountains Hall, 139 
Fowler, Sir John, 340 
Fowler, Moses, 308 
Fox, George, 142, 323 
Foxe, John, 352 
FranMand, Richard, 143, 
295 

Freeman’s Wood, 85 
Freston, John, 268 
Frewen, Archbishop, 62 
Friarmere, 114 
Frickley-with-Clayton, 

140 

Frith, William, 27, 164 
Frobisher, Martin, 30 
Fryston Hall, 262 
Fryston Park, 132 
Fulneck, 293 
Furness, Lord, 420 
Fumival, Gerard de, 
353 

Gall, John, 293 
Gaping Gill Hole, 103 
Gargrave, 140 
Garnett, Richard, 183 
Garsdale, 141 
Gascoigne, John, 47 
Gascoigne, Thomas, 89 
Gascoigne, Trench, 249 
Gascoigne, William, 161 
Gatty, Alfred, 125-26 
Gatty, Margaret, 125- 
26 

Gaveston, Piers, 225 
Gawthorpe Hall, 54 
Gawthrop, 116 
George the Fifth, 78 
234 

Gerard, John, 334 
Gerard, Lowther, 325 
Gib’s Hall, 116 
Giggleswick, 141 
Gipsy King, 310 
Gisbum, 144 
Gissing, George, 403 
Gladstone, 255 
Glass Houghton, 144 
Glass, notable : 

* Acaster Malbis, 18 
Aldborough, 25 
Almondbury, 29 
Bingley, 55 
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Glass — continued 
Bolton Percy, 70 
Bradford, 78 
Calverley, 93 
Deaton, 116 
Dewsbury, 119 
Elland, 127 
Elmley, 128 
Gisbum, 144 
High Melton, 187 
Hook, 187 

Hooton Roberts, 189 
Kingstone, 46 
Kirkby Malham, 209 
Kirkby Wharfe, 213 
Knaresborough, 223 
Long Preston, 248 
Methley, 256 
Nether Poppleton, 265 
Nun Monkton, 274 
Pannal, 284 
Queensbury, 294 
Ryther, 315 
Sedbergh School, 324 
Selby Abbey. 332-33 
Sheffield, 353-55, 356 
Shibden Hall, 155 
Tadcaster, 382 
Thornhill. 385 
Thrybergh, 392 
Wighill, 419 
Woolley, 422 
Worsborough, 423 
Wragby, 424-25 
Glastonbury Thom, 59 
Golcar, 144 
Goldsborough, 144 
Goldthorpe, 146 
Gomersal, 146 
Goodmanham, 10 
Goodricke, Sir 
297 
Goble, 146 

Gordale Soar, 3, 24, 251 

a Dr, 261 

waite reservoir, 294, 
409 

Goyden Pot, 258 
Grafton, 254 
Gragareth, 388 
Graham, Malise, 108 
Granfley Hall, 420 
Gxassmgton, 147 
Grass Wood, 147 
Graves, John, 344, 345, 
358 

,38 


Gray. Walter, 305 
Great Close Scar, 251 
Great Fryston, 133 
Great Houghton, 147 
Great Mitton, 148 
Great Ousebum, 149 
Great Whemside, 284 
Green, John, 234 
Greenfield, 149 
Greengates, 31 
Green Hammeiten, 149 
Greenhead Park, 193 
Greenhow, 150 
Greenway, Walter, 279 
Greetland, 150 
Grewelthorpe, 150 
Grey, Lord Richard, 290 
Grimscar Woods, 194 
Grimston Park, 212 
Grimsworth Valley, 182 
Grindleton, 320 
Guise Cliff, 51 
Guiseley, 150 
Gully, John, 19 
Gully, Robert, 19 

Hadkfall Woods, 150 
Haldenby, Francis, 22 
Haldenby, Robert, 23 
Haldenby Hall, 23' 
Halifax, 153 

Halifax, Marquis of, 
385 

Halifax, Viscount, 184, 
186 

Halifax Gibbet, 156 
HaH Cross Hill, 120 
Hall Tower Hill, 47 
Hallifax, John, 46 
Halton. 239 
HaltonGill, 35 
Hammerton, Laurence, 
248 

Hammerton monuments, 
334 

Hampole, 159 
Hampsthwaite, 159 
Handsworfh, 357 
Hardcastle Crags, 182 
Harden Hall, 54 
Harewood, 160 
Harlow Car Springs, 50 
Harlow Hill, 163 
Harrison, John, 234, 237, 
238 

Harrison, John (Clock- 
maker), 425 
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Harrogate, 163 
Harry Castle HOL 85 
Harthill, 167 
Hartshead, 168 
Hartwitb, 168 
Hastings, Elizabeth, 229 
Hatfield, 169 
Hatfield, Robert, 279 
Hatfield, Thomas, 169 
Hatfield Chase, 146, 169 
Haverah Park, 50 
Hawes Junction, 141 
Hawkdifie Wood, 379 
Hawkshaw, Sir John, 
233 ^ 

Hawksworth, 170 
Haworth, 170 
Haworth Moor, 203 
Hayshaw Moor, 111, 
298 

Hazelbarrow, 269 
Hazelwood Castle, 178 
Headingley, 179 
Healaugh, 180 
Healds Hall, 246 
Heath, 181 
Heather Spa, 197 
Hebden, 182 
Hebden Bridge, 182 
Heber memorials, 199 
Heber’s Ghyll, 197 
Heckmondwike, 182 
Hell Cauldron, 116 
Hell Gill, 141 
Hellifield, 184 
Hellifleld Peel, 184 
Hemsworth, 184 
Henderson, George F., 
233 

Henry the First, 327 
Henry the Fourth, 19, 
150,290 

Henry the Sixth, 68, 72, 
398 

Henry the Eighth, 49, 98 
HeptonstaU, 1 84 
Hersehel, William, 121 
Hickleton, 185 
High Bentham, 250 
High Bradfield, 73 
High HalL 379 
High Hoyland, 186 
>High Mark, 24 
High Malton, 186 
Hillsborough, 73 
Hitching Stone, 108 
Hobson, George, 192 
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Holden, Sir Isaac, 274 
Holdemess, 16 
Holdsworth, Robert, 157 
Holgate, Robert, 184 
Holland, John, 342 
Holme Falls, 251 
Holmes, Robert, 279 
Holmfirth, 187 
Home Fell, 323 
Hood poem, 222 
Hook, 187 

Hook, Dean, 234, 236 
Hooton Pagnell, 188 
Hooton Roberts, 189 
Hope Hall, 83 
Hopkinson, John, 313 
Horbury, 189 
Horse Head Moor, 35 
Horsforth, 190 
Horton-in-Ribblesda3e, 

191 

Horton Old Hall, 82 
Horton Park, 76 
Houghton, Lord, 132 
Houghton Main, 111 
How, William Walsham, 
405 

Howels Head, 316 
Howgill Fells, 322 
Howitt, Mary, 1 16 
Howitt, William, 18 
Howley Hall, 48 
Howroyd Hall, 42 
Howson, James Francis, 
151, 152 

Hubberholme, 192 
Huby, Abbot, 51, 137 
Huddersfield, 192 
Hugh, Sheriff of York- 
shire, 328 

Hughes, Arthur, 78 
Hull Pot, 191 
Hunsingore, 196 
Hunslet Moor, 313 
Hunt Pot, 191 
Hunter, Joseph, 126 
Huntsman, Benjamin, 
339, 354 

Hurst, Jimmy, 296 
Hurtle Pot, 102 
Hutchinson, Jonathan, 
327 

Hutton, Len, 293 
Hutton monuments, 266 
Hutton Hall, 246 
Hyde Park, 241 
Hymeis, John, 325 


Ickomshaw, 259 
Idle, 196 
Idol, the, 86 
Ilkley, 197 

Illingworth, Francis, 275 
Ingham, Benjamin, 276 
Inghamites, 276 
Ingilby, Jane, 299 
Ingilby monuments, 298 
Ingleborough, 191, 201 
Ingleborough Cave, 103 
Ingleborough Hall, 103 
Ingleton, 201 
Ingmire Hall, 323 
Ingram, Sir Arthur, 242 
Inman, John, 325 
Irving, Sir Henry, 80 

Jackson Collection, 344 
Jagger, Charles, 358, 403 
James the First 170, 299, 
303 

Jerusalem Farm, 115 
Jingle Pot, 102 
John of Gaunt, 108, 289, 
290, 312 

John of Gaunt’s Castle, 
50 

John of Kent, 137, 139 
John of York, 137 
Johnson, Dr, 242 
Johnson, Thomas, 334 
Jordanthorpe, 270 

Kaye family, 29, 181 
Kean, Edmund, 147 
Keary Annie, 53 
Kellington, 205 
Keighley, 202 
Keighley family, 379 
Keppel’s Column, 411 
Keresforth, Thomas, 45 
Kettlethorpe Hall, 406 
Kettlewell, 206 
Kex Gill Moor, 63 
Kiddall Hall, 48 
Kidstones Pass, 89 
Kildwick, 206 
Kilnsey, 206 
Kilnsey Crag, 207 
Kilnsey Moor, 251 
Kingsley, Charles, 209 
Kingstone, 46 
King’s Wood, 309 
Kippax, 206 
Kirk Bramwith, 207 
Kirkburton, 208 
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Kirkby Fell, 251 
Kirkby Hall, 136 
Kirkby Malham, 208 
Kirkby Malzeard, 210 
Kirkby Overblow, 212 
Kirkby Wharfe, 212 
Kirk Deighton, 213 
Kirk Hammerton, 214 
Kirkheaton, 214 
Kirklees, 215 
Kirk Sandall, 216 
Kirk Smeaton, 217 
Ki-rkgt alT 217 
Kirkthorpe, 220 . 

Kiveton, 167 
Knaresborough, 220 
Knaresborough, Forest of, 
163 . 

Knottingley, 226 
Knoutberry Hill, 141 
Knowles, Herbert, 183 
Knowles, James, 248 

Lacy, Henry de, 217 
Lacy, Hugh de, 328 
Lacy, Ubert de, 288 
Lambert, John, 92, 387 
Lancaster, Earls of, 72, 
289, 290 

Lane-Fox, George, 83 
Langdiffe, 226 
Langstrothdale, 88 
Lascelles family, 145, 161 
Latimer, Lord, 273 
Laughton-en-le-Morthen, 
227 

Laycock, John, 207 
Laycoek, Samuel, 254 
Laythorpe, Adam de, 287 
Lead, 272 
Lead Hall, 321 
Leathley, 228 
Lecterns, notable : 

Bilton Ainsty, 53 
Harrogate, 166 
Thorp Arch, 389 
Wragby, 424 
Ledsham, 229 
Ledston, 229 
Lee, Edward, 287 
Lee Mount, 156 
Leeds, 230 
Art Gallery, 235 
Churches, 236-40 
Civic Hall, 233 ‘ 

Com Exchange, 235 
Grammar School, 233 
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Leeds — continued 
Industries, 230 
Infirmary, 235 
Municipal Offices, 235 
Museum, 235 
Parks. 240 

Royal Exchange, 235 
Temple Newsam, 240 
Town Hall, 233 
University, 232 
Leeds, Dukes of, 167 
Lennox, Earl of, 241 
Leroux, Abb6, 89 
Leslie, David, 247 
Letwell, 244 
Leventhorpe Hall, 386 
Lewis, John, 253 
Lewis, Six John, 230 
Lightdiffe. 244 
Lincoln, Earl of, 288 
Lindley, 195 
Linton, 245 

Lister, Samuel Cnnliffe, 
20, 76, 77, 78 
Lister Park, 76 
Little AmiB ffiiffj 50 
Little Hortbn, 82 
Little Matlock, 73 
Little Ousebum, 245 
Litton, 35 
Littondale, 34 
Liversedge, 246 
Liversedge, William, 333 
Locke, Joseph, 46 
Locke Park, 467 
Long, Admiral Robert, 92 
Long Church of Craven, 
206 

Longfellow family, 153 
Longley Old Hall, 28 
Langley Park, 194 
Long Marston, 246 
Long Preston, 248 
Long Ridge Moss, 316 
Longwood, 194, 195 
Longwood Edge, 195 
Lonsdale, John, 266 
Lothersdale, 248 
Lotherton, 249 
Loversall, 249 
Lovetot, William d e, 349, 
353 

Low Beniham, 250 
Low Bradfleld, 73 
IowHalLlll, 212,426 
Loxk?, 73 


Lnddenden, 250 
Luddite Riots, 246, 254 
Lumb Hall, 123 
Lunn, John Robert, 255 
Lnpton, Roger, 324 
Lutyens, Sir Edwin, 255 

Maidenhair tree, notable, 
108 

Malbys family, 18 . 
Malham, .251 
Malham Cove, 210 
Malham Lings, 251 
Malham Tam, 209 
Malin Bridge, 73 
Maltby, 252 
Manchester Holes, 258 
Mangnall, Richmal, 110 
Mann, William, 21 1 

Ifanni-ngh^m Millg 74 

Manor Garth Hill, 207 
Mappin family, 345, 347, 
359 

March Hill, 324 
Margaret, Princess, 119 
Margetson, James, 123 
Markenfleld family, 252, 
307 

Markenfleld Hall, 252 
Markington, 252 
Marley Hall, 54 
Marr, 253 

Marsden, Samuel, 130 
Marstbn Moor, Battle of, 
219, 225, 247, 299 
Marton-cum-Grafton, 254 
Marton-in-Craven, 255 
Marvell, Andrew, 32 
Mary. Queen. 78 
Mary Queen of Scots, 349, 
354, 426 

Masborough, 312 
Mas ham, Lord, 20, 76, 
77, 78 

Mason, William. 37 
Mauleverer family, 28, 66 
Mawson, Sir Douglas, 80 
May, Phil, 234, 235 
Maypoles : 

Aldborough, 24 
Barwick-in-Elmet, 47 
Bumsall, 91 
Conistone, 107 
Nun Monkton, 273 
Otley, 276 

m ^^ 398 
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Mettank^ Brian, 325 
Mellon, Harriet, 147 
Melton, Archbishop, 37, 

404 

Menston, 255 
Menston Grange, 256 
Metcalfe, John," 375 
Methley, 256 
Mexborough, 257 
Mexboror«h, Earl of, 256 
Michell, John, 385 
Mickle Fell, 2 
Middlesmoor, 257 
Middleton (Cowling), 259 
Middleton (Hkley), 258 
Middleton monuments. 

199, 250 

n « . - _ 


Middlewood family, 314 
Midhopestones, 260 
Miller, Edward, 121 
Millstone Edge, 345 
Milnes, Richard Mondk- 
ton, 132 
Mirfleld, 260 
Mirfleld monument, 48 
Misereres: 

Halifax, 158 
Loversall, 250 
Ripon, 306 
Sprotborough, 376 
Wakefield, 405 


Moldgreen, 194 
Molesworth, Lord, 126 
Monk Bretton, 261 
Monk Bretton Priory, 
261, 313 

Monk Fryston, 262 
Montgomery, James, 293, 
342, 346 

Monuments, notable : • 
Adwick-le-Street, 23 
Allerton Mauleverer, 
28 

Bamborough, 43 
Beauchief, 50 
Bokon-by-Bowland, 

Goldsborough, 145 
Great Mitton, 148 
Hampsthwaite, 159 
Harewood, 161* 
Hazelwood Castle, 178 
Methley, 256 
\ 
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Nether Poppleton, 266 
Norton, 270 
Owston, 279 
Ripon, 307 
Ryther, 315 
Sheffield, 351 
Skipton, 368 
Snaith, 371 
Studley Royal, 381 
Thornhill, 386 
Tickhill, 393 
Wentworth, 411 
Whitkirk, 416 
Worsborough, 423 
Wragby, 424 
Moone, Richard, 65 
Moor Monkton, 263 
Moor Park, 50 
Moore, Temple, 165, 166 
Moravian settlement, 293 
Morcar Hill,. 212 
More, Sir Thomas, 424 
Morewood, John, 73 
Morgan, William, 153 


Morville, Hugh de, 225 
Moscow, 115 
Mossdaie Moor, 141 
Mother Hubbard, 170 
Mother Shipton, 222 
Mountain, George, 98 
Mowbray, Thomas, 62 
Murray, Matthew, 230, 
234, 235 

Nayler, James, 124 
Needle’s Eye, 286 
Nelson, John, 59 
Nether Poppleton, 265 
Nevil, Sir Thomas, 354 
Neville, George, 98 
Neville, John, 162, 273 
Neville, Margaret, 66 
Nevison’s Leap, 288 
New Hall, 288 


Nicholson, General, 233 
Nidd, 268 
Nidderdale, 2 
Nightingale, Florence, 
207 

Nightingale, William, 356 
Nonconformist College, 
first, 295 

Nollekens, 271, 307 
Norfolk, Dukes of, 87, 342 
Norman Park, 194 
Normanton, 268 
North, Colonel J. T., 241 
North Stainley, 269 
Northumberland, Earl of, 
. 84, 99, 273 
Northumbria, Earls of, 
212 

Northumbria, King of, 
169 

Norton (Sheffield), 269 
Norton, Caroline, 266 
Norton, Emily, 40 
Norton, Francis, 67 


424 

Nun Appleton Hall, 32 
Nun Monkton, 273 
Nunnery Farm, 36 
Nussey, Ellen, 57 
Nut Bottom, 149 
Nuttal, Enoe, 44 

Oaks, notable, 109, 179, 
263 

Oakwell Hall, 58 
Oakwood Grange, 231 
Oakworth, 274 
Oakworth House, 275 
Oastler, Richard, 80, 194, 
219 

Oates, Captain, 237 
Odo, Archbishop, 304 
Ogden, Thomas, 1 55 
Oglethorpe, Bishop, 83, 


Ormsby, VC, John, 118 
Osborne, Dorothy, 167 
Osborne, Sir Thomas, 167 
Ossett, 275 
Otley, 276 
Otley Chevin, 276 
Otway, Braithwaite, 323 
Otway, Sir John, 324 
Oulton, 278 
Owston, 278 

Oxford, Earl of, 194, 264 
Oxley, Admiral, 308 

Padcote, 259 
Paganel, Ralph de, 188 
Paine, James, 120 
Paley, William, 143, 226 
Pannal, 284 
Panorama Rocks, 198 
Park Fell, 201 
Parker, Handel, 362 
Parker, Thomas, 69 
Parliament Clock, 120 
Pateley Bridge, 284 
Pateley Moor, 284 
Paulinus, 118, 185, 276 
Paxton, Sir Joseph, 154 
Paylor, Nathaniel, 273 
Pecca Falls, 202 
Peel Castle, 184 
Peel Park, 76 
Peel, Sir Robert, 80, 193 
Pegge, Edward, 50 
Pembroke, Countess of, 
366, 368 
Penda, 169 
Pendle Hill, 321 
Penistone, 285 
Pennine Mountains, 2, 14 
Penyghent, 2, 191 
Pereival Hall, 33 
Percy, Henry, 84, 99, 273 
Percy, Lord Henry, 138 
Percy, William de, 198, 
320 

Pherd, John, 137 
Philippa, Queen, 225 
Pickering, Vale of, 16 
Pickering, William, 121 
Pickles, John, 44, 124 
Pilgrimage of Grace, 287 
Pilkington, William, 379 
Pinhaw, 96 
Pippin’s Castle, 50 
Plompton, 285 
Ponden Hall, 171 
Pontefract, 286* 


Newcastle, Duke of, 80 
Newcastle, Marquis of, 
247 

Newmillerdam, 2 66 
Newton Hall, 267 
Newton Kyme, 267 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 226 
Nicholls, Arthur, 177 
Nicholson, John, 54, 56 
162 


267 

Oglethorpe Hall, 83 
Old Boots, 302 
Old Cote Moor, 206 
Old Gentleman’s Grave, 
275 

Old Harden Grange, 54 
Old Piece Hall, 156 
Old Sulphur Well, 163 
Oldfield Hall, 275 
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Morley, 264 

Morrison, Walter, 142, 
209, 251 


Norton family, 314 
Norton Lees, 270 
Nostell Priory, 83, 223, 
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Pontefract Castle, 288 
Pontefract, Lord of, 
217 

Pool-in-Wharfedale, 292 
Population, 1 
Portington, Roger, 44 
Portland cement dis- 
covery, 231 

Pots and Pans Stone, 
316 

Powell, Foster, 190 . 
Priestley, Joseph, 59, 60, . 

81, 184, 234 
Prince, Augustin le, 231 
Princess Royal, 145, 160 
Prinsep, Val, 78 
Proctor, Bryan Waller, 
243 

Proctor, Sir Stephen, 139 
Proctor, Thomas, 336 
Pronty, Patrick, 170 
Pryme, Abraham de la, 
170 

Pudsey, 293 
Pudsey, Henry, 68 
Pudsey, Sir Ralph, 68 
Pulpits, notable : 
Aldborough, 25 
Aldfield, 27 
Adwick-upon-Deame, 
23 

Allerton Mauleverer, 

28 

Bamoldswick, 44 
Giggleswick, 143 
Goldthorpe, 146 
Headingley, 178 
Lead, 228 
Leeds, 237, 240 
Long Preston, 248 
Norton, 270 
RoeclifFe, 310 
Rossington, 310 
Rotherham, 312 
Sedbergh, 323 
Selby Abbey, 334 
Slaidburn, 370 
Tadcaster, 383 
Tong, 396 
Wistow, 420 
Woodkirk, 421 
Wragby, 424 

Queensbory, 294 

Rake, The, 88 
-Ramadan, Mary, 23 


Ramsgill, 294 
Ranmoor, 356 
Rastrick, 295 
Rathmell, 295 
Ravensgill, 51 
Ravenskowle Park, 194 
RawclifCe, 296 
Rawden Hill, 36 
Rawfolds Mill, 246 
Rawmarsh, 296 
Raygill quarries, 249 
Read, Charles, 122 
Reckitt, Sir James, 18 
Red Hall, 236, 238 
Red House, 146, 223, 
263 

Redman monuments, 162 
Reresby, Sir John, 391 
Reservoir tragedies, 73, 
187 

Rhodes, Sir Edward, 148 
Ribston, 296 
Ribston HalL 297 
Ribston Pippin, 296 
Richard the First, 82, 119 
Richard the Second, 226, 
291 

Richard the Third, 319 
Richardson, Richard, 104 
Rickman, Thomas, 278 
Riddlesden, 297 
Ridsdale, Jane, 160, 164 
Riley, William, 170 
Ripley, 297 

Ripley, Hugh, 301, 308 
Ripon, 300 r 

Ripon, Marquess of, 136 
Rise Hill, 141 
Rivers, 2, 14, 15 
Rivers, Earl, 291 
Roberson, Hammond, 246 
Roberts, Sir James, 172 
Robertson, Thomas, 403 
Robin Hood, 95 
Robin Hood’s Grave, 215 
Robin Hood’s Well, 89 
Robinson, William, 199 
Roche Abbey, 309 
Rocking Stones, 86 
Rockingham, Marquess 
of, 411-12 
Rocky Valley, 198 
Roechffe, 310 
Roe Head, 260 
Roger, Archbishop, 304 
Rokeby, Sir Thomas, 84, 
216 f 


Rokeby, William, 157 
216 

Rolle, Richard, 159 

Romans : 

Acomb, 19 
Adel, 20 

Adwick-le-Street, 23 
Aldborough, 24 
Arksey, 34 
Askham Bryan, 36 
Askham Richard, 36 
Bewerley, 51 
Bingley, 54 
Bolton Percy, 69 
Bramham Moor, 84 
Cargrave, 141 
Castleford, 97 
Castleshaw Moor, 114 
Cawood, 97 
Doncaster, 119 
Elslack, 127 
Guiseley, 151 
Huddersfield, 194 
Hkley, 197-99 
Keighley, 203 
LangcMh, 227 
Ledsham, 229 
Leeds, 235, 239 
Little Ousebum, 246 
Long Preston, 248 
Ludaenham, 251 
Marton, 254 
Newton Kyme, 268 
Normanton, 268 
North Stainley, 269 
Ripley Castle, 298 
Ripon, 303 
Saxton, 321 
Settle, 335, 336 
Tadcaster, 382 
Templeborough, 311 
Wortley, 423 

Romilly, Alice de, 36, 66 

Roofs, notable : 
Aldborough, 25 
Almondbury, 29 
Birstall, 59 
Bolton Percy, 70 
Bracewell, 72 
Drax, 122 
Featherstone, 131 
Goldsborough, 145 
Hatfield, 169 
Huddersfield, 193 
Kildwick, 206 
Kirkburton, 208 
Kirkby Malh^m, 209 


44 ° 
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Kirk Sandall, 216 
Leeds, 237 
Methley, 256 
Moor Monkton, 264 
Penistone, 285 
Ripon, 305 
Rothwell, 312 
Royston, 313 
Sharow, 338 
Slaidbum, 370 
Studley Royal, 380 
Thornhill, 385 
Wakefield, 404 
Wales, 407 
Rossmgton, 310 
Rothenstein, William, 359 
Rotherham, 311 
Rothwell, 312 
Roudiffe, Brian, 109 
Roundabout, the, 34 
Roundhay Park, 240 
Royston, 313 
Rufforth, 314 
Rumbles Moor, 197, 198 
Rupert, Prince, 72, 247 
Rushworth, George, 422 
Ruskin, John, 129, 347 
Rutland, Earl of, 288 
Rydings, 58 
Rylstone, 314 
Ryshworth Hall, 54 
Ryther, 315 
Ryther, Agnes, 71 
Ryther, Six William, 162 
Ryther monuments, 315 

Saddleworth, 316 
Sadler, Sir Michael, 45 
Sadler, Michael Thomas, 
237 

St Anne’s Hospital, 303 
St Helen’s Well, 212 
St Ives, 54 

St John’s Priory, 287 
St Robert’s Gave, 221 
St Robert’s Chapel, 221 
St Thomas’s Hill, 290 
Salt, Sir Titus, 76, 78, 265, 
317 

Saltaire, 317 
Sandal Magna, 318 
Sandall Grove, 216 
Sanderson, Robert, 354 
Sandford family, 390 
Saunderson, Nicholas, 285 
Savile, Henry, 378 
Savile, Lord, 235 


Savile family, 48, 385-86 
Savile Park, 154 
Sawley, 320 
Saxons : 

Aberford, 17 
Arthington, 36 
Bardsey, 41 
Barwick-in-Elmet, 47 
Bilton Ainsty, 53 
Bingley, 55 
Bolton Percy, 69 
Bradford, 81 
Brodsworth, 87 
Bumsall, 91 
Cawood, 97 
Conisborough, 105 
Crofton, 110 
Dewsbury, 118 
Guiseley, 152 
High Hoyland, 186 
Horbury, 189 
Huddersfield, 194 
Hkley, 198, 199 
Keighley, 204 
Kildwick, 206 
Kippax, 207 
Kirkby Overblow, 212 
Kirkby Wharfe, 213 
Kirk Hammerton, 214 
Kirkheaton, 215 
Kirkstall, 218 
Laughton-en-le-Mor- 
then, 227 
Ledsham, 229 
Linton, 245 
Low Bentham, 250 
Marton, 255 
Marton-in-Craven, 255 
Middlesmoor, 258 
Mirfield, 261 
Monk Fryston, 262 
Pontefract, 288 
Rastrick, 295 
Ribston, 297 
Ripon, 306, 308 
Rothwell, 312 
Ryther, 315 
Saxton, 321 
Staveley, 379 
Thorp Arch, 389 
Saxton, 321 

Saxton, Christopher, 403 
Scapegoat Hill, 195 
Scaxgil, Warin de, 114 
Scarthingwell, 321 
Scatcherd Park, 264 
Schulze, Edmund, 121 
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Scissett, 321 
Scoresby, William, 81 
Scot, Thomas, 311 
Scott, Alexander, 125 
Scott, Richard, 126 
Scott, Sir Walter, 106 
Scotton, 321 
Screens, notable : 
Amcliffe, 35 
Batley, 48 
Burghwallis, 89 
Campsall, 95 
Cleckheaton, 104 
High Melton, 187 
Ilkley, 200 
Kirkby Wharfe, 213 
Kirk Sandall, 216 
Laughton-en-le-Mor- 
then, 227 
Leeds, 237, 239 
Marsden, 253 
Ripon, 305 
Rotherham, 312 
Sandal Magna, 319 
Sheffield, 351 
Silkstone, 363 
Skipton, 368 
Slaidbum, 370 
Tadcaster, 383 
Waddington, 399 
Wakefield, 405 
Scriven Hall, 222 
Scrope, Richard, 62, 290 
Sedbergh, 322 
Sedgwick family, 115, 325 
Seeking of the Mayor, 302 
Selby, 327 
Settle, 335 
Sharlston, 337 
Sharow, 337 
Sharp, Abraham, 82 
Sharp Haw, 141 
Sharp, John, 80 
Shaw, Norman, 199 
Sheepshank family, 35 
Sheffield : 

Art Galleries, 343, 345, 

■2*0 

Castle, 349 
Cathedral, 350-55 
Churches, 350-57 
City Hall, 343 
Cutlers Hall, 344 
Eccleshall, 356 
Endcliffe, 356 
Handsworth, 357 
High Hazels Park, 347 
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Sheffield — continued 
Library, 343-44 
Manor, 349 
Memorials, 343, 346-47 
Museums, 345-49 
Parks, 345-47 
Ranmoor, 355 
Ruskin Museum, 347 
Steel Industry. 339 
Town Hall, 341 
Turret House, 349 
University, 345 
Weston Park, 345 
Shepherd Lord, 41, 66, 
367, 369 

Sherbum-in-Elmet, 360 
Sherwood Hall, 205 
Shibden Hall, 155 
Shipley, 362 

iShirehume monuments, 
148,334 
Shires, John, 72 
Shrewsbury, Haris of, 349, 
352, 354 

Shroggs Paris, 156 
Siddons, Mrs, 303 
Silkstone, 3 63 
Silsden, 363 
Silvester, John, 114 
Simon Fell, 201 
Simon’s Seat, 49 
Sinking Chapel, 299 
Skelbrooke, 364 
Skelton, 364 
Skelton, John, 29 
Skipton, 365 
Skyreholrtw, 33 
Slack, 196 
Slaidbnm, 370 
Slaithwaite, 370 
Sleningfoid Park, 269 
Slingsby, Sir Henry, 222, 
224,263 

Smeaton, John, 416 
Smith, James, 265 
Smyth, Charles Piazzi, 
338 . 

Snaith, 371 
Snow Falls,202 
Snowden, Philip, 108, 
205, 259 

Southey. 101, 183 
South Rfctkby, 371 
South lEHord, 372 
SOuthawram, 373 


Sowdem, John 79 
Sowerby, 373 
Sowerby Bridge, 373 
Spencer, Augustus, 364 
Spofforth, 374 . 
Sprotborough, 375 
itainborough, 377 
Stainbum, 377 
Stainforth, 378 
Stainland, 378 
Stainley Hall, 269 
Stainton, 378 
Stanbury, 203 
Standard Hill, 68 
Standedge, 253 
Standrise Plantation, 127 
Stanley, 378 
Stapleton family, 419 
Starbottom, 379 
Staveley, 379 
Steeton, 379 
Steeton Hall, 372 
Shell, Tom, 203 
Sterling, Robert, 325 
Stiveton, Sir Robert, 207 
Stockeld Park, 374 
Stonehouse, Walter, 111 
Stonegappe, 249 
Stoodley Hill, 182 
Storrs Common, 201 
Strafford, Earl of, 189, 
230,411, 413 
Strudwiok, Thomas, 331 
Stuart-Wortley family, 
423 

Stubley Farm, 183 
Studforth Hill, 25 
Studley Royal, 136, 380 
Stump Cross, 288 
Stump Cross Caverns, 150 
Sun, eclipse of, 143 
Sunderland, Langdale, 
131 

Sussex, Earl of, 264 
Sutcliffe, HalliweU, 245 
Sutton Bank, 3 
Swaledale, 3 
Swaicliffe Hall, 61 
Swift, Robert, 312 
SwOla Glen, 202 
Swfllington, 381 
Swinefleet, 382 
JSwinton, 382 
Sykes, Godfrey, 346 
Sykes, James Nield, 195 
tiyumgthwaite nunnery, 


Tadcaster, 382 
Tankersley, 383 
Taylor, James H., 47 
Teesdale, 2 

Tempest, Sir Richard, 143 
Templeborough, 311 
Temple Hirst, 383 
Temple Newsam,240 , 241 
Tennant, Henry, 18 
Thackeray family, 159 
Thackley, 196 
Thellusson, Peter, 86 
Thomas of Brotherton, 87 
Thompson, Henrietta, 254 
Thompson, Henry, 245 
Thompson, Robert, 166, 
256, 389 

Thomson, John, 163 
Thomson, William, 63 
Thoresby, Ralph, 234, 237 
Thome, 384 
Thomer, 384 
Thomfield Hall, 58 
Thornhill, 384 
Thornton, 386 
Thornton, Robert, 57 
Thomton-in-Craven, 387 
Thomton-in-Lonsdale, 
388 

Thorp Arch, 388 
Thorpe, 389 
Thorpe Fell Top, 91 
Thorpe Salvin, 390 
Thorpe Underwood Hall, 
246 

Thor’s Well, 91 
Threshold, 390 
Throapbam, 391 
Thruscross, 414 
Thrybergh, 391 
Thumscoe, 392 . 
Thurstan, Archbishop, 
136 

Thwaites, Elizabeth, 32 
Tickhill. 392 
Tillotson, Archbishop, 
373 

Tockwitb, 394 
Todmorden, 394 
Todwick, 395 
Tolson. Legh, 195 
Tomnus, John Syles, 215 
Tong, 395 
Tonic Solfa, 183 
Tooke, Home, 271 
Torre, James, 268 
Totley, 396 
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Towers, notable : 
Campsall, 95 
Doncaster, 121 
Heptonstall, 185 
Kirk Deighton, 213 
Laughton-en-le-Mor- 
.then, 227 

Little Ousebum, 245 
Owston, 278 
Pontefract, 287 
Rotherham, 312 
Royston, 313 
Saxton, 321 
Selby Abbey, 329 
Thornton-in-Craven, 
387 

TickhiU, 393 
Wakefield, 404 
Wentworth, 410 
Towton, 397 

Towton, Battle of, 228, 
321 

Traffic Signals, 231 
Trapps Hall, 96 
Treeton, 397 
Trent Affair, 133 
Tristram, Old, 158 
Trollers Gill, 33 
Trotter, Elizabeth, 165 
Trueman, Isaac, 206 
Turner, J. M. W., 129, 
391 

Turton, David, 190 
Tyas family, 228 

TJppermill, 316 
Upper Poppleton, 398 
Upper Settle, 336 
Upton Beacon, 39 

Vale of Desolation, 49 
Valley Gardens, 163 
Vanbrugh, Sir Thomas, 89 
Vavasour monuments, 47, 
178, 277 

Vaughan, Sir Thomas, 290 
Vermuyden, Cornelius, 
169, 384 

Victoria, Queen, 187, 341, 
342, 347 

Victoria Cave, 226 
Villiers, George, 71 

Waddilove, Francis, 308 
Waddilove, Robert, 308 
Waddington, 398 
Waddington family, 399 


Wade Wood, 251 
Wad worth, 400 
Wainhouse Tower, 154 
Wakefield, 400 
Wakeman’s Horn, 301 
Wakeman’s House, 302 
Wales, 407 
Walker, Joseph, 51 
Walker, Obadiah, 1 12 
Walker, Ursula, 214 
Wall-paintings : 
Copgrove, 107 
Royston, 314 
Sheffield, 356 
Waller, VC, Horace, 118 
Waltheof, Earl, 353 
Walton, 407 

Walton (Wakefield), 407 
Walton Ctoss, 168 
Warenne, Earl de, 167 
Warmsworth, 409 
Warrenne, Hameline, 105 
Washington Arms, 23, 
332 

Waterclough Valley, 85 
Waterhouse, Nathaniel, 
156 

Waterton, Charles, 407 
Waterton monuments, 
256 

Wath, 405 

Wath-on-Deame, 409 
Watson family, 229 
Watson, Wiliam, 90 
Watt, James, 234 
Waugh, Benjamin, 337 
Weardley, 162 
Weathercote Cave, 102 
Webb, Christopher, 353 
Well, Ebbing and Flow- 
ing, 142 

Welles, Lord, 257 
Wellington, Duke of, 233 
Wells, Randall, 239 
Wendel Hill, 47 
Wensleydale, 2 
Wentbridge, 410 
Wentworth, 410 
Wentworth Castle, 377 
Wentworth, Thomas, 189, 
230,411, 413 
Wentworth Woodhouse, 
411 

Wessenden Moor, 253 
West Ardsley, 421 
West, Benjamin, 336 
West Bretton, 413 
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West End, 414 
West Marion, 255 
Weston, 414 
West Tanfield, 269 
Wetherby, 415 
Wharfedale, 2 
Wharton, George, 211 
Wharton, Sir Thomas, 
181 

Whemside, 2, 201 
Whiston, 415 
Whitaker, Thomas, 391 
Whitby, 11 

White Abbey House, 245 
White Doe of Rylstone, 
314 

White Scar Cave, 201 
White Wells, 198 
Whitehead, Levi, 84 
Whitgift, 415 
Whitkirk, 416 
Whitley, Mrs Joseph, 231 
Whitley Hall, 28, 125 
Whixley, 418 
Widdale Fell, 141 
Wigglesworth, 295 
Wighill, 418 

Wilfrid, St, 300, 304, 
308 

Wilkinson, Eric, 200 
Wilson, Benjamin, 242, 
244 

Wilson, James, 18 
Wilson, Richard, 55 
Wilson Collection, 235 
Wilson memorials, 284 
Wineobank, 341 
Winder, 322, 325 
Winksley, 419 
Winsley, 168 
Winter, Admiral de, 185 
Winter, Ernest, 127 
Winterbum Moor, 251 
Wintoui, Charles J., 104 
Wistow, 420 
Wolds, 3, 15 
Wolfe, James, 254 
Wolsey, Cardinal, 62, 
354 

at Cawood, 98 
at Doncaster, 119 
at Ferrybridge, 132 
at Pontefract, 288 - 
at Sheffield, 350 
Womersley, 420 
Wood, Sir Francis, 185 
Wood, Thomas, 82 
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Wooden figures : 
AUerton Mauleverer, 
28 

Barmborough. 43 


Halifax, 158 
Swillington, 381 
Thornhill, 386 
Worsborough, 423 
Woodforde-Finden, Amy , 
160 

Woodhouse Moor, 241 
Woodkfrk, 421 
Woodside Glen, 190 
Woodsome Hall, 28, 194 


Woodville, Anthony, 291 
Wooler, Margaret, 57, 58, 
174 

Woolley, 421 
Wordsworth, 67, 251, 351 
Wordsworth Tower, 261 
Worsborough, 422 
Wortley, 423 
Wragby, 423 

Wren, Christopher, 307, 
364 

Wright, Joseph, 196 
Wulstan, Archbishop, 276 
Wyatt, James, 301 


Wyrall, John, 250 

Yeadon, 426 
Yew Tree Gorge, 202 
Yews, notable : 
Brigflatts, 323 
Fountains Abbey, 136 
Hemsworth, 184 
Skelton^ 364 
Steeton, 379 
Yordas Cave, 388 

<*• 288, 319 
Yorke, Hiram. 146 
Toike’s Folly; 51 
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